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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


The Editorial Staff of Marriage and Family Living has drawn up the following guides to 
authors governing the preparation and submission of manuscripts. 


The foremost consideration is that the Editorial Office cannot assume responsibility for 
putting a “paper” into form for publication nor for altering an author's style to make it 
conform to the -_ of the Journal. All manuscripts submitted should be in wad seg for 
publication and should conform closely to the requirements outlined below. Particularly it is 
pointed out that papers peemene for presentation at conferences frequently require some 
modification to prepare them for publication and that first or rough drafts of papers de- 
signed for publication are not acceptable. Normally, such papers will be returned to their 
authors to t into proper form without judgment regarding possible publication in 
Marriage and Family Living. Receipt of all articles will be mee arwer 


The following rules should be followed in the preparation of copy. 


1. Articles are to be forwarded to editorial readers without identification. It is 
therefore requested that the author's name and institutional affiliation be presented on 
a separate title sheet, together with the title of the article, but that only the title be 
carried over to the first page of the manuscript proper. 


2. Two copies of the article, the original and first copy, with duplicate figures and 
tables, should be submitted. Be sure to retain an additional carbon copy for your files. 
Dittoed or mimeographed versions are not acceptable, 


. 3. Articles, omy sam carbons, should be accurately typed on standard weight, 
8Y,” x 11”, white bond paper. Onion-skin paper will not stand the rigors of editing. 


4. All copy, including footnotes, quoted material, and any bibliography, should be 
doubled spaced. 


5. Length of lines should not exceed five or six inches, and margins of at least one 
inch should be left at the top and bottom of pages. 


6. Footnotes to the title, author's name, or affiliation should be starred (*). All 
other footnotes should be numbered serially and typed double spaced, either at the 
bottom of the — page or in a list at the end of the article. Footnotes should 


appear in the following forms: 


Article: James H. S. Bossard, “The Age Factor in Marriage: A Philadelphia Study, 1931,” 
> The American Journal of Sociology, 38 (January, 1933), pp. 536-547. 


Book: - Edgar Dale, Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching, New York: Dryden Press, 1948. 


7. Tables and graphs should be used sparingly, since they are expensive to publish. 
Each table or graph should be presented on a separate sheet, with the insertion of a 
guide line within the text to indicate approximately where it is to be piaced. Graphs 
should be prepared with black India ine suitable for photographing. Tables should 
follow the style currently used in Marriage and Family Living. 


8. Though there are not specifications as to length, authors should strive for as m*ch 
brevity as is consistent with the material being —* Published articles have been 
averaging three thousand to four thousand words each. 


Careful observance of the above rules will enable the Editorial Staff to process manuscripts 
as efficiently as possible and to the maximum benefit of both contributors and readers. 











Editor’s Note 


IT 1s with some humility that your new editor 
assumes his duties with this issue of Marriage 
and Family Living. We are all indebted to the 
past editor, Dr. Meyer F. Nimkoff, and his staff, 
for the way in which they have kept the Journal 
both interesting and professionally useful. The 
present Editorial Staff includes some who have 
carried over, as well as several new appoint- 
ments, and I am appreciative of them both. It 
is especially gratifying that Dr. Nimkoff has 
consented to continue serving, this time as a 
member of the Editorial Board. With a staff 
such as we have, and with helpful support from 
the membership, there is every reason for the 
Journal to continue its high standards of service. 

Plans and Policies. The following statements 
concerning plans and policies were presented to 
and approved by the Executive Committee of 
the National Council on Family Relations: 


1. To continue with essentially the same organi- 
zation and policies which have governed the 
Journal over the past several years (See ‘Ed- 
itor’s Note," Marriage and Family Living, 
February, 1954). Staff persons are to be cho- 
sen with an eye to professional reputation and 
competence. Articles are to be selected on the 
bases of excellence in content and readability 
in style. Size and format will remain about 
the same; and certain regular features, such as 
abstracts, book reviews, newsnotes, classified 
hibliographies, and occasional special issues, 
will be continued. 

. To be broad in scope, seeking a representa- 
tion of all legitimate interests and expressions 
in the field of marriage and family living. This 
means that we shall want to publish material 
from doctors, lawyers, educators, social work- 
ers, marriage counselors, psychologists, soci- 
ologists, home economists, biologists, anthro- 
pologists, ministers, housing specialists, recre- 
ational leaders, and many other professionals 
—not to forget occasional non-professionals, 
such as parents and youth who may wish to 
send in something from their own positions 
of experience. It also means that we shall want 
both research and interpretative articles, so 
that every issue will have something of value 
to every reader, whether he is a scientist, a 
practitioner, a teacher, a community worker, 
or simply a member of a family. 
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3. Tu follow, as closely as possible, the interests 
and needs of readers. There shall be a standing 
invitation to everyone to write in and tell what 
he likes and does not like, what he wants and 
does not want. Though views will vary, and 
therefore not every suggestion can be put into 
operation, honest opinion expression is to be 
encouraged. 

. To be openminded on controversial questions, 
allowing the responsible expression of differ- 
ing viewpoints, while at the same time at- 
tempting to maintain a balance and to be fair 
to all sides. The same high standards of pro- 
fessional competence shall apply to articles 
submitted, and controversiality shall not, in 
itself, be a standard of judgment. Brief, signed, 
“letters to the editor,” which present an in- 
telligent and responsible reaction to published 
material may themselves be published when it 
is felt thet this will aid in an understanding 
of the issue at stake. 


About This Special Issue. With the excep- 
tions of its regular features, this issue of the 
Journa! is devoted entirely to reporting the 
papers and discussions from a special Family 
Research Conference held in Chicago, October 
31 through November 3, 1956, This confer- 
ence was conducted under the joint sponsorship 
of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
and the National Council on Family Relations, 
with Donald Brieland, Director of the Fund, 
and David Treat, President of the Council, as 
co-chairman, Though the program was planned 
cooperatively, the Fund assumed leadership in 
arrangements, provided physical facilities for 
holding the Conference, and took care of all 
expenses; and the Council agreed to edit and 
publish the proceedings, 

Research improvement is one of the central 
purposes of both of the sponsoring organiza- 
tions. Since research precedes and underlies all 
sound education and action programs, it was 
thought important that we take stock of where 
we are and where we are going, researchwise, 
in the field of marriage and the family. How 
little we actually know is humbling, but to 
realize that we are on the way can be inspiring. 
Certainly, at this stage of the game, no one has 
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“all of the answers”; but, as demonstrated by 
this Conference, many competent scholars are 
struggling to find the answers—and this much 
is encouraging. 

Participants were selected because of their 
competence in research and with a view toward 
representing the major disciplines interested in 
the family—sociology, psychology, psychiatry, 
child development, and parent education. Thus, 
by design, the Conference was interdisciplinary 
and the setting was right for a cross-fertiliza- 
tion of ideas. 

Conference papers were distributed in ad- 
vance so that participants could study them 
ahead of time and come prepared to move be- 
yond the formal presentations and on to points 
requiring further exploration. For publication 
purposes, the original papers, in most instances, 
have been revised and abridged to meet space 
requirements. They are published here in ap- 
proximately the same order as they were pre- 
sented at the Conference (a few exceptions) 
which means an organization into six major 
groupings, as follows: marriage and sex, mino- 
rity group families, child development and 
training, parent education, clinical treatment, 
and appraising progress in research. Follow- 
ing the papers in each section are the com- 
ments of the discussant for that section together 
with a brief summary of group discussion. The 
discussion summaries were prepared by Associ- 
ate Editor Gerald R. Leslie. In addition, Dr. 
Leslie was also asked to prepare an evaluational 
summary of the conference; this appears as the . 
final paper under the title, “Implications and 
Recurrent Themes.” 

Introducing Our New President and Admin- 
istrative Secretary. It is with real pleasure that 
I tell you about our new President and new 
half-time Administrative Secretary, Both are 
well prepared to carry out the rather heavy 
responsibilities that are now their's, and to 


Message from 


AT THIS point in the history of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations we face a 
unique opportunity. The dream of those who 
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make the many decisions and perform the 
numerous tasks which adhere to their jobs. 

David B. Treat is Director of the Clara 
Elizabeth Fund for Maternal Health in Flint, 
Michigan, and has been in this position for 
the past fifteen years. Earlier experience in- 
cluded such things as graduate study at Stan- 
ford University, high school teaching in Ari- 
zona, and public health education in Michigan. 
He has been leader of several Family Life 
Workshops in different parts of the country, is 
a member of Michigan’s Youth Commission, 
was president of the Michigan Council on 
Family Relations from 1950 through 1953, and 
has been a member of either the Board of Di- 
rectors or the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations for a num- 
ber of years. He is an active church worker, is 
happily married, has three grown children, and 
is now a grandparent. Last but not least, he has 
a genial and yet dynamic personality, which 
makes him a natural and effective leader. 

Ruth Hathaway Jewson is a happily married 
wife and mother. She has four children. Her 
husband, Vance Jewson, is a member of the 
faculty of the University of Minnesota. Ruth 
took her baccalaureate degree at this same uni- 
versity, majoring in home economics education. 
In her undergraduate days, she was a member 
of Mortar Board and participated in several 
other campus activities. Since graduation, she 
has been Research Assistant in the Home Life 
Orientation program in the General College of 
the University of Minnesota, has taught school 


. several years, and is presently conducting adult 


homemaking classes in Minneapolis and also 
continuing graduate study at the university— 


one course at a time. 
Brief messages from President Treat and Ad- 


ministrative Secretary Jewson follow. 


HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN, EDITOR 


the President 
brought the National Council into being was 
to share the offering of many disciplines and 


many professions in the creation of movement 
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to strengthen the families of America wherever 
and however they need help. 

The widespread development of interest in 
the family, the increased number of school and 
college courses, the incressed number of com- 
munity services, and the awareness of an in- 
creasing number of varied professions regard- 
ing their contribution to strengthening family 
life give validity to the dream of our founders. 

Our unique opportunity is to mobilize all of 
these varied forces and interests into a move- 
ment working on many fronts with increasing 
effec.iveness and esprit de corps. 

In order to grasp the challenge of this op- 
portunity we must be bold in thinking through 
a plan for the next decade. It will be one of 
my primary goals to have a committee present 
such a plan for our Council at the Purdue meet- 
ing, August 21-24, 1957. 

As I see it, one of our first objectives is to 
have a full time Administrative Secretary so that 
the National Office can really provide service 
to the state and regional councils and to our 
members. 

One such service to members is a placement 
service in which professional opportunities and 
available personnel can be brought together. 
We need to help our members keep abreast of 
the very best and latest materials available. Our 
present Teacher's Kit is much in demand. 

Our journal, Marriage and Family Living, 
has been one of the most genvine services we 
have rendered. The policy statement of our 
new editor in this issue indicates that it can 
become even more effective by serving different 


professional groups more extensively. 

We further need a field representative who 
can consult with state and regional councils, 
strengthen programs, develop new city councils, 
and promote the exchange of information be- 
tween many professional groups at the national, 
regional, state, county, and community levels. 

As your president, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity for expressing appreciation to Donald 
Brieland and the Elizabeth McCormick Me- 
morial Fund for their very substantial part in 
co-sponsoting the recent Family Research Con- 
ference, which is reported in this issue of the 
Journal. The National Council on Family Re- 
lations could never have carried this out as 
successfully alone. Fundamental research is basic 
to our understandings of the family and to all 
of our applications through teaching, counsel- 
ing, and other community programs. It is a 
mistake to become impatient too readily with 
that which is not immediately practical, De- 
velopment of new concepts, hypotheses, and 
methodology is significant, both theoretically 
and practically, 

Let all of us who are concerned with people 
and their families throw our hearty support 
behind the family life movement which the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations is chal- 
lenged to lead. There is no other comparable 
organization in the United States. We have a 
unique position, We can render a unique serv- 
ice. With your help we can, we must, move 
forward. 


DAVID B. TREAT, PRESIDENT 


Message from the Administrative Secretary 


As I look back upon my first few months 
as Administrative Secretary for the National 
Council on Family Relations, I realize what a 
very worthwhile experience it is to work with 
an organization interested in all approaches to 
strengthening family life. 

I realize the great opportunity there is for 
cooperative and creative work in an organiza- 
tion devoted to improving family life. I hope 
that the National Office can be a well organized 
and effective center for the variety of functions 
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it must carry out, and that we can grow in the 
scope of these functions. 

It has been a stimulating experience to meet 
as many members of the NCFR as I have, and 
I hope that I can become acquainted with many 
more of our members both by letter and in 
person as we work together to carry out our 
plans. 


RUTH H. JEWSON (MRS. V. W.) 
ADMINISTRATIVE SECRETARY 
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PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


The 1957 Conference and Annual Meetings 
of the 
National Council on Family Relations 
at 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
August 21-24, 1957 


THEME: Competence in Family Living: Interprofessional Approaches 


Program will include general sessions, section meetings, social hour, and fellowship 
dinner. 


Program suggestions are invited. 


Sections and Section Chairmen: 

1, Mass Media. Wallace C. Fulton, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 393 7th 
Avenue, New York 1, New York. 

. Parent Education. Myrtle Chamberlin, Family Health Association, 3300 Chester 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

. Religion and the Family. The Reverend John C. Knott, Box 1224, New Haven, 
Connecticut. . 

. Cooperative Nursery Schools. William and Pauline Carroll, 174 Forest Drive, 
Savannah, Georgia. 

. Research, Marvin B, Sussman, Department of Sociology, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

. Counseling. Aaron Rutledge, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan. 

7. Education for Marriage and Family Living in the Community, Gertrude E. 
Hendricks, Coordinator, Family Life Education, The Public Schools, Dept. of 
Adult Education, 20 West Wood Street, Youngstown 31, Ohio. 

. Education for Marriage and Family Living in the Schools. Irma Unruh, Detroit 
Schools, 467 W. Hancock, Detroit 1, Michigan. 

. Education for Marriage and Family Living in College. Hazel Ingersoll, Depatt- 
ment of Child Development and Family helations, Oklahoma A and M College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

. International, Eugene P. Link, State University of New York, State Teachers 
College, New Paltz, New York. : 


Program Chairman. A, R. Mangus, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 














I, RESEARCH ON MARRIAGE AND SEX 


Some Knowns and Unknowns in Family Research: 
A Sociological Critique 


WILLIAM M. KEPHART 
Sociology Department, University of Pennsylvania 


IN A discussion of family research it is easy 
to succumb to the temptation to say, ‘‘Every- 
thing is unknown; nothing is known.” And it 
is true of the family field that the ratio of 
known to unknown is small. Yet few are more 
aware of this fact than are those gathered here 
today, and little purpose would be served in 
my coming almost a thousand miles to voice a 
negative message of this kind. As a matter of 
fact, in another connection I have recently seen 
research bibliographies in the areas of race re- 
lations and criminology, and I can state that 
we in the family field have nothing to apologize 
for. We have weaknesses aplenty, but few that 
are not also found in these other areas. Quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively I would say that we 
are at least holding our own. Furthermore, as 
a group we are more critical of our own re- 
search efforts than are those working in most 
of the other sociological areas, and I take it that 
this is a healthy sign.’ 

Along the same lines, little purpose would 
be served in my presenting a compendium of 
family research in the United States. Winston 
Ehrmann’s yearly reviews of family research 
which appear herein are excellently done, and 
neither space nor personal inclination would 
permit a summary of summaries, listing works 

4At least a dozen family research critiques have appeared 
in the postwar period. For an up-to-date listing see Reuben 
Hill's “A Critique of Contemporary Marriage and Family 
Research,"’ Social Forces, 33 (March 1956), pp. 276-287. 
See also John Thomas, ‘‘Theory and Research in Family 


Sociology,’’ American Catholic Sociological Review, 15 
(June 1955), pp. 104-116, 
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and authors.? What I should like to do, rather, 
is to comment on certain areas of family re- 
search, pointing out our strengths, weaknesses, 
and needs. Unless there is good reason to the 
contrary, I shall omit most of the more obvious 
footnotes, since I am sure that you are already 
familiar with the bulk of the research under dis- 
cussion, The areas of sex research and child 
rearing, incidentally, will not be considered in 
the present paper as they are being discussed in 
other sessions of the Conference. 


HISTORICAL 


To the best of my knowledge, nothing much 
is being done in this area—and we are the 
poorer for it. American sociology seems to ad- 
vance by means of fads and cycles, and in 
terms of socio-historical writing we are at low 
ebb, I suppose we have no one to blame but 
ourselves, In the rush for 1.B.M. cards we have 
tended to ignore the various historical bases of 
our premarital and marital codes. No recent 
articles on the subject have appeared in our 
major journals. The historical theme is often 
omitted from our marriage and family courses, 
and most of the texts have dropped the subject 
from the table of contents. As a result, our 
undergraduates—and more importantly, per- 
haps, our graduate students—have come to 
view the American family as shallow-rooted, to 

2 For a complete listing of family research up to 1950 the 
reader is referred to William Ludlow’s mammoth Syllabus 


and Bibliography of Marriage and the Family, New Concord, 
Ohio: Radcliffe Press, 1951. 
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be studied in cross-section rather than longitudi- 
nally, In the very nature of the family, uni- 
dimensional analysis of this kind is narrow, at 
best, znd if our goal is a better understanding 
of love, courtship, sex behavior, marriage, di- 
vorce, and other male-female relationships sub- 
sumed under the Family title, then I submit 
that we are handicapping ourselves by our 
casual dismissal of the historical approach. 

Let me cite just one example: It has been 
more or less assumed by sociologists that no 
casual relationship exists between leniency or 
stringency of divorce laws and the rate of 
divorce; for example, it has been said that states 
with liberal divorce laws evidence no higher 
a percentage of divorce than states with more 
restrictive laws. This is cross-sectional, short- 
term analysis, however, and to date we have 
had no long-term analysis based on U.S. and 
foreign data. A little historical scrounging, for 
instance, reveals that passage of the First Matri- 
monial Causes Act in England was followed by 
a rapid increase in the divorce rate. Further in- 
vestigation might reveal that similar liberaliza- 
tion of divorce grounds in other countries was 
not accompanied by any such upswing in the 
rate of divorce.’ Admittedly we are in danger- 
ous cause-and-effect waters here, with the num- 
ber of social and temporal variables formidable 
indeed, but my point is that a bistorical analy- 
sis of the relationship between divorce grounds 
and divorce rates should certainly precede so- 
ciological statements on the matter. 

The objection can be raised, “But after all, 
we are sociologists, not historians,” I would 
answer that by saying, “Historians do not gen- 
erally look for the same things that we are seek- 
ing. Furthermore, we are quick enough to train 
our graduate students—or to see to it that they 
are trained—-in the elements of statistics. Why 
not give them some exposure to historical re- 
search methods?” For some time now I have 
had the uncomfortable feeling that our preoc- 
cupation with quantitative, cross-sectional analy- 


® Some information op this point can be found in Ervin 
Doroghi’s Grounds for Divorce in European Countries, New 
York: Research Division of the New School, 1955, 
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sis has literally driven off graduate students 
who otherwise might have made significant con- 
tributions to the historical and theoretical 
aspects of the family. 


INSTITUTIONAL 


By “institutional” research I mean the ferret- 
ing out of relationships pertaining to the family 
as a social institution rather than as a complex 
of interacting personalities. Most studies of 
mate selection, marital adjustment, child rear- 
ing, et cetera, are based on the interactive re- 
sponses of the individuals in question. But if, 
after analyzing a variety of intrinsically un- 
telated material «bearing on the family, an in- 
vestigator is able to establish an overall rela- 
tionship, or pattern, or theory, he has accom- 
plished what I am defining as institutional re- 
search. Doubtless there is some overlapping be- 
tween interactive and institutional investigation, 
and it might be difficult to place all family 
research in one pigeonhole or the other. But 
the following relationships would be examples 
of conclusions which might emerge from insti- 
tutional analysis: 

1. There is an inverse correlation between the 
divorce rate and (a) the birth rate, and (b) the 
sale of contraceptives. 

. The marriage rate tends to increase during 
periods of Democratic administration. 

. On a per-thousand population basis, the ini- 
tiation of divorce suits is low during those 
months in which the marriage rate is high. 

. Fluctuations in the level of the income tax 
are paralleled by fluctuations in the rate of 
childlessness. 


Now, while these conclusions are fictitious, 
the necessary data in most cases could be 
gathered—albeit it would take some ingenuity. 
It would take some high-level thinking, further- 
more, to interpolate the above “facts” in such 
a way as to construct a typology of family be- 
havior in terms of, let us say, religious, eco- 
nomic, or political organization. If the above 
findings were true, for instance, one might con- 
clude—tentatively, of course—that marital dis- 
cord is basically a function of Republican ad- 
ministration. But, seriously, this is what I mean 
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by institutional family research, and my con- 
tention is that we are weak in this area. Aside 
fromi Ogburn and Nimkoff’s Technology and 
the Changing Family, no large-scale institu- 
tional studies have been published in the post- 
war period. (Although Carle Zimmerman’s 
works might properly fall under the institu- 
tional-historical label. ) 

Institutional research calls for skills and apti- 
tudes different from those we ordinarily look 
for in our graduate family students. Institutional 
data do not readily lend themselves to punch- 
card analysis. In fact, the job of the researcher, 
in this instance, is not so much to manipulate 
data but to find them—to recognize source ma- 
terials where others have looked with unseeing 
eyes. To this end, the institutional researcher 
must be an eclectic, whose avowed task is to 
keep the trees from obscuring the forest. 

If you were to ask how we go about training 
this type of individual, I would not know how 
to answer the question. Perhaps some of the 
conferees have some ideas on the subject. Our 
research training today consists primarily of 
imparting the skills of sampling, interviewing, 
questionnairing, scaling, tabulating, and cor- 
relating—and valuable is he who is skilled at 
punch-card analysis, Perhaps before I go any 
further I had better state unequivocally that I 
have nothing against such goings-on; in fact, 
punch-carding is my business, and I can spar 
with the best of them-—for a round or two, at 
least. My objection relates to the virtual exclu- 
sion of other types of research training, such as 
the historical and institutional, and I think we 
had better take stock before some out-grouper 
stands up and calls us punch drunk. 

That my objection has some merit can be 
seen from the fact that as yet we have developed 
comparatively little systematic theory of the 
family. Quantitative researchers, by tempera- 
ment, ordinarily are not adept at theory or sys- 
tem building, and so long as quantification is 
encouraged to the virtual exclusion of other 
avenues of inquiry, family theory will probably 
remain undeveloped, those who might be writ- 
ing it having taken to the hills of philosophy 
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or history. Our task, then, in this respect, is to 
bring about a change of academic climate so 
that our able graduate students whose skills are 
other than quantitative may be encouraged to 
remain within the family circle. 


CROSS-CULTURAL 


The investigation of marriage and family 
patterns in other cultures is generally con- 
sidered to be the province of the anthropologist, 
and one might question the role of the sociol- 
ogist. There are, however, two points I think 
we should consider in this connection. 

(1) Primitive Groups. The information that 
has come to us about the marriage and family 
patterns of primitive groups is largely descrip- 
tive in nature. And if sociologists are guilty of 
being too exclusively concerned with card 
punching, anthropologists are guilty of the 
other extreme. For reasons best known to them- 
selves, neither European nor American anthro- 
pologists have seen fit to utilize the empirical- 
statistical methods employed by other social re- 
searchers. As a consequence, most of the an- 
thropological findings seem to me to be of un- 
established reliability and validity. If the sociol- 
Ogist were to study the family patterns of Elm- 
town, U.S.A., with research techniques no more 
sophisticated than those employed by the an- 
thropologist, I doubt whether the results would 
be accepted for publication by sociological 
journals. Yet on his part, the individual sociol- 
ogist is likely to incor>orate in his textbooks 
and other writings the “findings” of the anthro- 
pologist, thus bestowing upon the latter a kind 
of methodological immunity. 

I do not wish to seem overly critical of an- 
thropological methods; in fact, it is quite pos- 
sible that some of the more refined methodo- 
logical techniques would be inapplicable to 
certain preliterate groups. At the same time, we 
simple do not have specific information about 
primitive peoples relative to their marriage 
rates, divorce rates, age-at-marriage patterns, 
sexual statistics, marital adjustment, ef cetera. 
Anthropological accounts of extended kinship 


systems are generally quite good, but if I may 
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be permitted a personal bias, I must confess 
that my ethnographical reading has reached 
the point where a little kinship goes a long 
way.... 

Unfortunately, I don’t suppose there is much 
we can do about the state of anthropological re- 
search except, perhaps, to be a little less eager 
in our acceptance of unverified material. For 
example, before incorporating in our family 
texts information which indicates that in some 
societies it is the female rather than the male 
who is the sexual aggressor, I think we owe it to 
our readers to spell out the limitations of the an- 
thropological approach, If we family sociolo- 
gists were somewhat more skeptical about ac- 
cepting the offerings of the anthropologists at 
face value, who knows—it might be possible 
to effect some methodological osmosis. 

(2) Civilized Societies. Even at the descrip- 
tive level, anthropological attention has gen- 
erally centered around the cultural configura- 
tions of primitive peoples rather than around 
those of civilized societies; in fact, I think it 
would not be much exaggeration to say that the 
more primitive and isolated the group, the 
greater the enthusiasm on the part of the an- 
thropologist. At any rate, the literature is filled 
with descriptive accounts of the sexual and 
marital customs of groups such as the Hopi, 
Toda, and Zuni (whose combined populations 
number less than 7,000), while parallel de- 
scriptions relating to such countries as England, 
France, Germany, and Monaco are hard to come 


by. 

The reasons for this anthropological stress on 
preliterate groups are interesting to conjecture, 
but they concern us only indirectly. Our direct 
concern lies in the fact that if family material 
pertaining to civilized societies is to be gathered, 
it looks as though sociologists will have to do 
the job. And since European family-sociologists 
are few and far between, the task falls largely to 
American researchers, In consequence, if we are 
interested in the family patterms of civilized na- 
tions, we will either have to go to these countries 
and collect data of the kind we have utilized 
here, or familiarize ourselves with the types of 
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data published abroad, or by international 
agencies, and which are available to American 
investigators, 

In the latter connection a number of European 
and Asiatic nations publish census volumes with 
more family statistics than are contained in our 
own census reports. Yearly statistical abstracts 
are available for some countries, such as Eng- 
land’s Registrar General's Statistical Review, 
Japan’s Statistical Year-Book, and Italy's pub- 
lications of the Central Institute of Statistics. 
The United Nations’ Demographic Yearbook 
(Annuaire Demographique) contains statistics 
for reporting nations showing the married pop- 
ulation by age and sex, legitimate birth rates by 
duration of marriage, crude and specific mar- 
riage rates, and divorce tabulations. Marriage 
and divorce trend statistics can be found in the 
former publications of the League of Nations. 
In 1954, L’Institut National D’Etudes Demo- 
graphiques published Le Mouvement Naturel 
De La Population Dans Le Monde de 1906 a 
1936, which contains detailed statistical tabula- 
tions pertaining to frequency of marriage by 
marital status, marriage rates, age-at-marriage 
figures, marriages by month, divorce rates, dura- 
tion of marriages ending in divorce, and num- 
ber of children involved in divorced marriages. 

In short, a fair amount of foreign marriage 
and divorce data is available to researchers who 
are interested in family statistics. As yet, little 
of this material has been brought to the atten- 
tion of American readers, Here, certainly, is a 
ready-made job, the accomplishment of which 
would fill a real need in the cross-cultural 
family area. 

Let us shift now to the American scene. In 
terms of family research the closer we are to 
home the better off we are. Where we are weak 
in the historical, institutional, and cross-cultural 
areas, we are strong in such contemporary fields 
as mate selection, marital adjustment, and di- 
vorce. When I say “‘strong’’ I do not mean that 
the state of our knowledge is satisfactory, or 
that we have come up with a conceptually de- 
signed series of tested hypotheses. I mean simply 
that we have people actively working in these 
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areas, that graduate students are being en- 
couraged to participate, and that the methodo- 
logical techniques that are being employed com- 
pare favorably with those utilized in other areas 
of sociological research. 


MATE SELECTION 


It has always seemed to me that if we knew 
more about the specific factors involved in mate 
selection we would have a potential key to the 
understanding of a whole array of problems, 
both marital and premarital. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible to make a fascinating argument to the 
effect that, theoretically, nearly all. marital mal- 
adjustment is traceable to faulty mate selection. 
Be that as it may, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that the selection of a marriage partner 
represents a crucial decision in the lives of most 
Americans, and it is little wonder that our find- 
ings on mate selection are so often carried in 
the popular magazines. 

In my own thinking about the overall mate 
selection process I visualize four sets of operat- 
ing factor: (1) demographic factors, (2) r0- 
mantic love, (3) personality interaction, (4) ex- 
pediency factors, 

(1) Demographic Factors, Research-wise, it 
appears that our fund of knowledge apropos of 
mate selection is greatest with regard to the so- 
called demographic factors: race, religion, age- 
at-marriage, propinquity, social class, educa- 
tion, et cetera. A number of excellent studies 
have been done, others are in progress, and it 
is quite possible that in the foreseeable future 
the role of demographic factors in the mate 
selection process will be fairly well understood. 

(2) Romantic Love. To the extent that ro- 
mantic love is considered as an intense emo- 
tional attraction between persons of the op- 
posite sex, we are confronted by a most formid- 
able analytical problem. As thus defined, I am 
inclined to think that basically this may be a 
task calling for psychological as well as sociolog- 
ical research. Perhaps there are some here at 
the Conference who would disagrce with my 
contention, and if so I should like to hear their 
views, since, as a sociologist, I am reluctant to 
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give anything to the psychologists unless it is 
unavoidable. 

I am aware that some first-rate studies involv- 
ing romantic love have been made by sociolo- 
gists; for example, Kirkpatrick-Caplow, Bur- 
gess-Wallin, and it is hoped that sociological 
projects will continue to be undertaken. But 
the researcher, in this instance, is necessarily 
handicapped by the catch-all connotation of the 
term “love.” I can vouch, personally, for the 
fact that questionnaire studies of romantic love 
are deceptively difficult to accomplish. In 1954, 
I constructed a questionnaire to be given to 
college students in conjunction with personality 
and intelligence tests, the aim, in brief, being 
to correlate test scores with certain kinds of love 
experience as gleaned from questionnaire items. 
So far, however, the only result has been a re- 
vision of the questionnaire after every pretest. 
Some ambiguity or objection seems to arise with 
every turn of the phrase. Believe me, so far 
as questionnaires are concerned, students fight 
love as they never fought sex. 

I am also familiar with the Freudian concept 
of iove, though I am doubtful as to whether 
this is the key we are looking for. Freudian 
hypotheses too often have the disturbing quality 
of not holding up under empirical investiga- 
tion; however, it may be that they will provide 
certain clues to the ultimate solution of the 
“love” problem. 

Research-wise, the fact remains that whereas 
neatly every one claims to marry for love, the 
demographic and personality studies of mate 
selection reveal the presence of other factors. 
We cannot be certain, as yet, to what extent 
romantic love operates independently of these 
other factors, and it is quite possible that the 
individuals involved have their own doubts 
about the matter. 

To conclude, we do not know why “A” falls 
in love with “B” rather than with C” or “D”; 
we are not sure what love is; and we don’t 
know whether “A” is any surer than we are. 
At any rate, my feeling is that before we under- 
stand the crystallization of romantic love as a 
dynamism of mate selection we may need the 
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help of more basic psychological research. 

(3) Personality. Although we are in the dark 
in this phase of mate selection, also, prospects 
are more hopeful than in the romantic love 
area, probably because of our more advanced 
state of knowledge regarding the components 
of personality. In this respect, I would say that 
Robert Winch’s efforts in arriving at a Theory 
of Complementary Needs represent a note- 
worthy contribution to the psycho-sociology of 
mate selection. Many of the prior assumptions 
involved a presupposition that interacting per- 
sonalities were structured in terms of a polar- 
magnetic potential; that is, certain personality 
types were attracted to one another, while others 
were repelled. The terms homogamy and heter- 
ogamy came to be used, and while the former 
seemed to predominate, “homogamy” was likely 
to be defined in terms of demographic factors 
such as education, religion, and social class. 
Studies dealing with personality homogamy- 
heterogamy were not only inconclusive, but the 
nature of the study designs often made it diffi- 
culty to compare results. 


The Winch hypotheses, however, represent a 
point of departure in the traditional concep- 
tions of the role of personality in the mate 
selection process. Findings suggest that per- 
sonality may operate in terms of the meshing 
or clashing of gears rather than as simple 
attraction or repulsion. And it is through this 


fulfillment-of-complementary-needs approach 
that further sociological studies should bear 
fruit, It is not necessary for sociologists to utilize 
the same component-classification of personality 
traits that Winch employed, nor need it be 
assumed that all need-relationships are comple- 
mentary, In a recent study, as a matter of fact, 
Bowerman and Day found no support for the 
Winch hypotheses.‘ The authors go on to state 
that the “relationships might be complementary 
in some instances and homogamous in others, 
and would probably be in terms of patterns of 
personality characteristics rather than single 


*Charies Bowerman and Barbara Day, ‘Test of the 
Theory of Complementary Needs,"” American Sociological 
Review, 21 (Oct., 1956), pp. 602-605, 
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variables.” (p. 605; italics added) The problem 
is obviously of major importance; it may well 
be that the role of personality factors in mate 
selection constitutes the most potentially fruit- 
ful of all the family research areas, 

(4) Expediency Factors, A disturbing ele- 
ment, from the purview of research, is the fact 
that the decision to marry may be made without 
regard for any of the three above-mentioned 
categories. To take an extreme example, if a 
boy and a girl are raised on adjacent farms—in 
Texas, let us say—with the nearest population 
segment 150 miles away, the decision to marry 
might be made irrespective of background, per- 
sonality, or romantic love. And to take a com- 
mon example, a twenty-five year old girl may 
accept a proposal of marriage because she 
realizes that she is getting older and that time 
is running out. An unknown percentage of all 
mate “‘selections”’ are of this supply-and-demand 
or opportunistic variety, and as most of our 
studies have been designed it would be rather 
difficult to come to grips with this problem. 

The percentage of marriages which are purely 
of the expediency (opportunistic or supply-and- 
demand) variety may be small, but many, per- 
haps most, marriages would seem to embody 
certain of these situational elements. Possibly 
we may never know the exact proportion of 
couples who marry as they do simply because of 
the growing feeling that “they couldn't do any 
better,” but I doubt whether the Oscar-winning 
movie Marty would have had the success it had 
if the audience had not been moved empatheti- 
cally. 

It is my contention that these expediency fac- 
tors may be motivationally significant, that after 
a certain age cultural pressures are such that 
many young people—girls especially—feel im- 
pelled to marry, and do just that, with their 
“selection” cloaked in terms of the romantic love 
complex or personality needs. Even if we as- 
sume that Winch’s Theory of Complementary 
Needs is valid, application of the theory for 
predictive purposes would have meaning only 
to the extent that expediency factors were mini- 
mal. Winch, himself, states that “. . . the theory 
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should be presumed to operate only where mar- 
riage partners are chosen voluntarily and mutu- 
ally.”* The line between voluntary choice and 
cultural conformity may, in the last analysis, 
be a philosophical matter, although when the 
study-sample is comprised wholly of college stu- 
dents the expediency elements might be ex- 
pected to be less prevalent than in other groups. 
College students not only are a more select 
group, but, whether we like it or not, colleges 
themselves constitute a ready-made dating 
bureau. 

One of our research needs, in this regard, is 
a mate-selection or marital-adjustment-type study 
based on a cross section of the population. Most 
of our surveys (Terman, Winch, Burgess-Wal- 
lin) have utilized samples derived wholly or 
largely from the college segment. One of the 
next logical steps is to see whether the princi- 
ples adduced in these studies can be applied 
to random population samples. It may be, in 
this instance, that expediency factors are more 
prevalent than is commonly realized, and if this 
is so a peripheral research area might be in the 
making. 


MARITAL ADJUSTMENT 


Prediction Studies. Compated to the other 
marriage and family areas under discussion, the 
marital adjustment field, research-wise, emerges 
as perhaps our strongest endeavor. The four 
generalized studies by Terman, Burgess-Cottrell, 
Locke, and Burgess-Wallin, plus a number of 
segmental studies, represent a solid and continu- 
ing research effort, the results of which have 
provided us with the beginnings of a core of 
knowledge concerning the subject of marital 
adjustment. We are not yet at the stage where 
we can confidently assign weights to the various 
components of adjustment; in fact, the studies 
are not necessarily in agreement on a number 
of points. But we do have some idea of what 
the adjustment areas are; at least, we know 
enough to attempt some validation studies of 


® Robert Winch, ‘‘The Theory of Complementary Needs 
in Mate-Selection: An Analytic and Descriptive Study,” 
American Sociological Review, 19 (June, 1954), p. 244. 
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marital prediction tests. Authors of some of the 
adjustment studies have already provided us 
with tests, or schedules, of the predictive type, 
and it is to be hoped that other workers in the 
field will not only apply such tests but will also 
refine and improve them to the point where 
reasonably accurate marital prediction becomes 
a reality. 

In this connection it seems to me that we 
must have more help from the marriage coun- 
selors than we have had up to now. In fact, I 
sometimes wonder whether the bulk of profes- 
sional counseling agencies are actually making 
use of the prediction schedules of the type 
drawn up by research sociologists. If these pre- 
diction schedules are being utilized, why have 
there been no follow-up studies aimed at meas- 
uring their effectiveness? Marriage counselors 
may reply that they are counselors, not re- 
searchers, and they have a point here. On the 
other hand, unless follow-up studies are under- 
taken I do not see how the effectiveness of 
the tests specifically, and premarital counseling 
generally, is going to be improved, or for that 
matter even assessed. Some marriage counselors 
may fee! that they can utilize insights and tech- 
niques superior to those worked out by the 
researchers, and the counseisrs may have a 
point here, too. But even in this case follow-up 
studies are surely called for.* 

Curvilinear Aspects of Marital Adjustment. 
Another aspect of marital happiness I should 
like to comment on is the possibility, or even 
likelihood, that the adjustment process is 
curvilinear in nature; that is, that the adjust- 
ment of married couples may fluctuate over the 
years. 

Although we have developed no cumulative 
body of evidence relative to curvilinear hy- 
potheses, some interesting work—both empirical 
and theoretical—has been done, Twenty-five 
years ago Clifford Kirkpatrick raised some chal- 
lenging questions regarding the temporal dis- 

*A step in this direction is the follow-up study, based 
on nineteen cases, made by the Philadelphia Marriage Coun- 
cil, See L. Sellers, M. Preston, EB, Mudd, and W. Peltz, 
**Pre-testing Methods for Foliow-up to Validate Measures of 


Movement in Casework,"’ Social Casework, 35 (July 1954), 
pp. 285-291. 
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tribution of adjustment in marriage.’ In 1945, 
Kirkpatrick and Theodore Caplow, reporting 
on a study of romantic love, presented a num- 
ber of graphical illustrations indicating the 
curvilinear nature of romantic experience over 
a certain time-period.* A year later Judson 
Landis, in his study of the time factor in marital 
adjustment, noted that it took longer to adjust 
in some areas of marriage than in others, and 
went on to describe the differences.® In 1955, 
Bossard and Boll, using data collected in their 
large-farsily study, reported on the temporal 
aspects of marital happiness, their findings in- 
dicating that “Classified by age periods, notice- 
able differences in the percentage of happiness 
and unhappiness among those rated appear.’’?° 
In the same year Foote and Cottrell (Identity 
and Interpersonal Competence) dealt with a 
number of theoretical implications regarding 
the developmental aspects of interpersonality 
and marriage. In brief, enough exploratory 
work has been done to indicate that in the 
future we may have to think of marital adjust- 
ment in terms of curvilinear patterns. It is too 
early to tell what these patterns look like, but 
it would certainly appear as if the time were 
ripe for a large-scale study of the topic. 

I say “large-scale” because a curvilinear ad- 
justment study would present some difficult 
methodological problems, and I doubt whether 
the pitfalls could be overcome in a small, seg- 
mental study. The type project I have in mind 
would either have to be of the longitudinal, 
follow-up variety, of a cross-sectional survey 
based on a large number of cases. The former 
takes a great deal of time, patience, and money. 
The latter requires less patience but more 


” “Te niques of Marital Adjustment,’’ Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 160 
(March 1932), pp. 178-183, 

8 “Emotional Trends in the Courtship Experience of Col- 
lege Students as Expressed by Graphs,’ American Sociological 
Review, 10 (October 1945), pp. 619-626. 

® "Length of Time Required to Achieve Adjustment in 
Marriage,’ American Sociological Review, 11 (Dec., 1946), 
pp. 666-677, 

%‘'Marital Unhappiness in the Life Cycle,"’ Marriage 
and Family i.ving, 17 (Feb., 1955), pp. 10-14, 

11 Identity and Interpersonal Competence, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955, 
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money. And both types would require pains- 
taking research skill. A cross-sectional sample, 
for instance, would necessitate including di- 
vorced as well as married couples, and the latter 
would have to be studied on an age-cohort basis 
and would have to include a sizeable number of 
couples married long enough for the statistical 
chances of a future divorce to be minimal, And 
to control the necessary demographic variable 
the total number of cases would clearly have to 
be large. 

Theoretically, curvilinear adjustment could 
result from any one or a combination of factors: 
intrinsic personality development, or lack of it, 
on the part of one or both spouses; situational 
factors such as children, in-laws, finances, or 
health; and extrinsic factors such as depressions, 
wars, or other unforseen catastrophes. In the 
area of personality, for example, I am intrigued 
by the possibility of a relationship between 
Winch's Theory of Complementary Needs and 
Foote and Cottrell’s Identity and Interpersonal 
Competence. Is it possible that among the 
complementary. personality factors there could 
be one that is related to a developmental need? 
And if so, would this need manifest itself at 
the same level of consciousness as other per- 
sonality needs? A study of curvilinear adjust- 
ment would call for conceptuality every ‘bit as 
sharp as the requisite level of methodological 
design, There is reason to believe, however, that 
a large-scale research inquiry into what I have 
called “‘curvilinearity” would be a worthwhile 
and rewarding venture. 


DIVORCE 


Divorce has alway been a choice subject for 
pepular writers and proponents of the I-know- 
a-case method of analysis. From ‘he early 1930's 
to the early 1950's, however, empirical and 
statistical research information relating to di- 
vorce was hard to come by. Publication of the 
Federal Marriage and Divorce Reports cezscd 
after 1932, and aside from national totais col- 
lected by Stouffer and Spencer,* and an oc- 


13 "Recent Increases in Marriage and Divorce,’’ American 
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casional study such as Schroeder's ecological 
survey'® and Hemperley’s statistical mono- 
gtaph,™* the twenty years in question was a 
rather sterile period. 

I am happy to report that in the last five or 
six years sociologists have been making up for 
lost time. For example, Judson Landis has 
studied relationships between mixed marriages 
and divorce;!5 Jacobson has explored cortela- 
tions between divorce differentials and size of 
family ;** Monahan has analyzed the relation- 
ship between remarriage and divorce,’" and be- 
tween interreligious marriage and divorce;' 
‘Christensen has reported on such variables as 
premarital pregnancy and falsification of age 
at marriage as factors in divorce;® and the 
present writer has explored racial, occupational, 
and temporal aspects of divorce and desertion.” 
Also, Goode has given us a much-needed re- 
search treatise on the divorce process,** and 
Jessie Bernard has filled a void with her book 
on remarriage.** And finally, some divorce in- 
formation has come te us by means of sample 
Census Surveys and periodic reports issued by 
the National Office of Vital Statistics. All this 


adds up to the fact that a fairly respectable 
body of knowledge about divorce has been com- 
piled in a relatively short period of time—and 
indications are that further advances will con- 
tinue to be made. 


18 Divorce in a City of 100,000, pvt. ed., Bradley Poly. 
Library, 1939. 

% Divorce Records Study, Hennepin County, Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1941. 

18 “Marriages of Mixed and Non-Mixed Religious Faith,’’ 
American Sociological Review, 14 (June 1949), pp. 401-407. 

4 ‘Differentials in Divorce by Duration of Marriage and 
Size of Family,’’ American Sociological Review, 15 (April 
1950), pp. 235-244, 

1 ""How Stable Are Remarriages,’’ American Journal of 
Sociology, 57 (Nov. 1952), pp. 280-288. 

"Religious Preference and Interreligious Mixtures in 
Marriages and Divorces in lowa,’’ (with L, Chancellor), 
American Journal of Sociology, 61 (Nov, 1955), 233-239. 

9 See ‘‘Falsification of Age at Marriage," Marriage and 
Family Living, 15 (November 39*+;, pp. 301-304, 

See ‘Occupational Lev, and Marital Disruption,” 
American Sor-stogicz! Rawiz~, 20 (Aug. 1955), pp. 456-465. 
 Afsay Merce, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1956. 

% Remarriage: A Study @) JAMTisge, New York: Dryden, 
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We are handicapped, of course, in our search 
for divorce information because of the fact that 
at the national level a Divorce Registration 
Area has not materialized, and as a consequence 
statistical data relative to nationwide divorce 
are not available. The reasons for our lagging 
national program are too lengthy to include in 
the present paper; suffice to say that over the 
years there have been holdups at both the na- 
tional and state levels. A number of states, for 
instance, do not yet have centralized marriage 
and divorce reporting. I mention this because 
here is one area where most of us interested in 
the family field can do more than we have been 
doing. For the past few years the American 
Sociological Society and the Eastern Sociological 
Society have had committees working on the 
general problem. There is no doubt that prog- 
ress is being made, but it could be made a lot 
faster if individual family researchers would 
take an active personal interest in the proced- 
ures of their respective states. The dearth of 
national marriage and divorce statistics remains 
one of our most significant “unknowns.” The 
extent to which the situation will be improved 
may depend, in good part, on how much indi- 
vidual effort we are willing to put forth. 


Although my assigned topic was “Knowns 
and Unknowns in Family Research,” I have not 
attempted to make an exhaustive survey of the 
field, What was done was simply to take a cer- 
tain number of research areas in which I 
thought you would be interested, and abcut 
which I felt I had something to say, Some of 
you, naturally, will not agree with my views, 
but after all—that is one reason we are here: 
to indulge in friendly argument about the state 
of our research efforts, with the hope that out 
of our agreements and disagreements will come 
not only a tolerance of each other's vicwpoints, 
bit aise 2 more integraced nex, rective of the 


overall family field. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Tue history of sex research is exceedingly 
short. Although commentaries about the art of 
love and sexual behavior have appeared 
throughout historic times in eastern and west- 
ern civilization, the comparative anthropologi- 
cal, historical, and clinical studies with a gen- 
eral scientific orientation have been undertaken 
only in the last eighty years, and systematic, 
empirical research with which we are primarily 
concerned in this discussion only in the last 
forty years, 

The scientific study of sex as a human prob- 
lem was greatly facilitated in the nineteenth 
century by the writings of romantic poets and 
novelists and by the action programs of the 
advocates of modern conception control and of 
equal rights for women. In Europe and in 
America other incentives to the original sys- 
tematic research into sex were public concern 
with the social and moral problems of divorce, 
illegitimacy, prostitution, and sexual aberrations 
and maladjustment. Many of the initial studies 
were made in Germany, and they were closely 
followed by ones in America, England, and 
elsewhere. Krafft-Ebing’s famous Psychopatho- 
logia Sexualis (Psychopathology of Sex) was 
first published in Germany in 1886 and Albert 
Moll’s Die Kontrdre Sexualempfindung (The 
Perverse Sexual Feeling) in 1891. Even in these 
early days, however, the scientific interest in sex 
was not limited to the “abnormal.” Europeans 
also led the way in the comparative anthropo- 
logical study of sexual behavior. Ploss’s great 
work (later Ploss and Bartel's) Das Weib in 
der Natur and Vélkerkunde (Woman in Na- 
ture and Ethnology) was published in 1885, 
Mantegazza’s Gli amori degli Uomine (Sex 
Relations of Mankind) in 1886, and Wester- 
marck’s History of Human Marriage in 1891. 

After the turn of the century, impetus was 
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given to the study of human sexuality by the 
psychoanalytical studies of the incomparable 
Sigmund Freud, the commentaries of Havelock 
Ellis, and the rise of .chaviorism in psychology. 
Another series of events which encouraged 
public interest and support of sex research was 
the enormous popularity and continuing influ- 
ence of so-called ‘'sex manuals” on the art of 
love, beginning with the publication of Marie 
Stopes’ Married Love in England in 1918; the 
great public effort given to combating venereal 
diseases as a result of the shocking revelation 
of their exceedingly high incidence among 
American soldiers in Worla War I; and the 
emancipation of women, and in fact, the great 
growth of individualism among both men and 
women with the development of the new urban- 
industrial society. 

In spite of the fact that Europeans led the 
way in clinical and anthropological studies, 
systematic sex research based upon the organ- 
ized collsction of data according to a prear- 
ranged qualified and quantified scheme and 
their logical and statistical analyses is essentially 
an American development. Its beginning may 
be reckoned from the publication of Exner’s 
excellent little study of the sexual behavior of 
one thousand students in 1915. Probably be- 
cause of World War'i, no major work appeared 
after his for almost a decade and a half. Be- 
ginning with 1929, however, the years immedi- 
ately preceding World War II marked a most 
productive period, Seven of the eleven major 
monographs in this field appeared during that 
time. Research again came almost to a stand- 
still during World War II. The period since 
then has seen the publication of a few large- 
scale studies and an increasing number of small- 
scale research. History might reveal that the 
publication of the two great works of Kinsey 
and his associates in 1948 and 1953 marks the 
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end of the pioneering period, which began in 
1915 with Exner, and the beginning of a sec- 
ond period of systematic sex research. 


SUMMARIES OF RESEARCH 


Resumes of what is known about sex be- 
havior often appear in texts; and a detailed, 
but more limited, examination of the literature 
on a specific subject usually accompanies re- 
search articles and monographs. In addition to 
these, six publications which are in part re- 
views of broad aspects of previous contribu- 
tions to sex research deserve special mention. 

The excellent compilation by Sears, Survey 
of Objective Studies of Psychoanalytic Con- 
cepts, 1943, prepared for the Committee on 
Social Adjustment, Social Science Research 
Council, is a summary and appraisal of pub- 
lished investigations concerning Freudian the- 
ory. That a minor part of this monograph deals 
specifically with sex reflects not only that there 
had been few attempts to verify Freud's the- 
ories pertaining to sexual behavior, but also 
that there had been few empirical studies of 
any kind of this subject. The history of the 
Committee for Research in Problems of Sex 
of the National Research Council is admirably 
told by Aberle and Corner, Twenty-five Years 
of Sex Research. 1922-1947, published in 1953. 
This committee performed two great services: 
its grants supported many studies of sex; and 
the courageous efforts of its members helped 
make research into sex matters academically 
acceptable and respectable. The larger story, 
however, of the obstacles confronting the re- 
searcher into human sex behavior, which ranges 
from the natural reticence of people to reveal 
certain aspects of their personal history to out- 
tight opposition and persecution by those in 
authority, needs to be written. 

Through a comparative biological, psycho- 
logical, and anthropological approach Ford and 
Beach in Patterns of Sexual Behavior, 1951, 
have presented the main known features of the 
sexual behavior of animals, especially the mam- 
mals, and of human beings in America and in 
pteliterate societies. Kinsey and his associates 
in their studies, especially Sexual Behavior in 
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the Human Female, 1953, have integrated with 
the analysis of their own data an enormous 
number of references to several hundred works 
of other writers which probably summarize 
most of what is known about the overt be- 
havior of mammals and humans. However, 
their list of studies in which data on human 
sexual behavior had been systematically gath- 
ered and statistically analyzed include only 
thirty-one American and sixteen Japanese and 
European titles, The American works as a 
group are considerably more extensive and in- 
clude more contributions than the others, Kirk- 
patrick, The Family, 1955, has an excellent 
summary of studies concerned with premarital 
erotic sexual experiences and marital sex ad- 
justment as related to marital success or happi- 
ness. In addition to presenting their own data, 
Burgess and Wallin, Bugagement and Marriage, 
1953, compare their findings on premarital and 
marital sexual experiences with those of Davis 
1929, Hamilton 1929, Kinsey 1948 (but not 
1953), Locke 1951, and especially Terman 
1938. 

A prominent feature of the body of knowl- 
edge about human sexual behavior is that a 
considerable portion of it is contained in a few 
large works and that the remainder has been 
produced by a great many investigators whose 
research reports are scattered through profes- 
sional journals of many different disciplines 
dealing with a great variety of theoretical and 
practical problems (psychology, sociology, an- 
thropology, psychiatry, mental hygiene, sexol- 
ogy, marriage and the family, education, social 
work, alcoholism, and others). The list of 
thirty-one systematic studies by Americans cited 
by Kinsey and his associates, to which are added 
their two works and that of Burgess and Wal- 
lin, represents a major portion of our body of 
knowledge. 


PRINCIPAL KNOWNS OF 
SEX BEHAVIOR 


The actual knowns of sexual behavior of 
human beings in general and of the people in 
the United States of America in particular are 
relatively few. At the present time the main 
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things we know about human sexuality are 
some of the principal similarities and differ- 
ences between man and the other animals and 
between various cultures of man, and the pat- 
terns of behavior and attitudes among certain 
groups in our own society. 

There is a less direct relationship in the 
human than in other animals between body 
chemistry and sex. Learning is of increasing 
importance as one rises in the evolutionary 
scale. In the infrahuman species sexual activ- 
ities are integrally related to reproduction, but 
in the human erotic and reproductive activities 


are becoming more and more distinct so that . 


most heterosexual coitus, as well as other sexual 
responses, has intrinsic value and performs 
many nonfertile functions, such as the expres- 
sion of masculinity, femininity, love, compan- 
ionship, domination, submission, and others. 
The difference between sexual behavior in 
man and the other animals is in many respects 
one of degree rather than kind, and it reflects 
a regular evolutionary sequence, Patterns that 
are common to man and the (other) primates 
are sex play in childhood, masturbation, homo- 
sexual behavior, heterosexual foreplay preced- 
ing coitus, and, of course, heterosexual coitus. 
Although practiced by both sexes, masturbation, 
homosexual acts, and heterosexual exploration 
of the partner's body by means of the mouth 
and hands occurs more frequently among males 
than females. Humans, however, are more in- 
dividually discriminating than the primates in 
their choice of sexual partners, and the prim- 
ates in turn more so than the other mammals. 
Man differs from the primates primarily in 
that his behavior is controlled, patterned, and 
channelized by customs and in that this be- 
havior, as well as all of his activities, is greatly 
affected by symbolic thought and by the con- 
templation and evaluation of his own ideas and 
actions, The great difference in the patterns of 
sexual behavior from one human society to 
another is created by variations both in ideals 
(such as, what constitutes beauty, prestige, or 
source of power) and in institutional behavior 
(such as, forrns of marriage and the structure 
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of the family). All societies regulate hetero- 
sexual behavior primarily through marriage 
and its preliminaries. Although masturbation, 
nonmarital coitus, and homosexual practices 
occur to a greater or lesser degree in all so- 
cieties, each one is dealt with differently in each 
society, They may be encouraged, permitted, 
condoned, ignored, condemned, or suppressed. 

The most substantial, though still small, 
body of systematic knowledge of sex behavior 
in existence is that about our own country. Both 
the phenomena and the sample populations 
studied, however, have been limited. With 
some notable exceptions, the sample popula- 
tions have consisted primarily of single and 
married young people who were predominantly 
white, college educated, urban, middle class, 
and protestant. The most extensive data are of 
premarital petting, premarital coitus, marital 
coitus, and concomitant attitudes. 

Interestingly enough, more public and aca- 
demic interest and controversy seems currently 
centered on premarital coitus than on any other 
aspect of sexual behavior. There is almost a 
compulsive public interest to know its extent; 
and yet there is at the same time a vigorous 
opposition to the collection of this information. 
Surprising in one sense and yet not in another, 
particularly in view of the great interest in the 
problem, the extent of premarital coitus within 
certain broad limits is probably one of the best 
empirically substantiated “facts” of sexual be- 
havior. Light petting, including holding of 
hands, kissing, and hugging is virtually a univer- 
sal premarital experience of both males and fe- 
males, Most boys and a substantial majority of 
girls engage in heavy petting which involves 
the more intimate fondling of parts of the body. 
Of persons around twenty years of age, more ° 
or less, one-third to two-thirds of the males and 
one-tenth to three-tenths of the females report 
that they have experienced premarital coitus. 
The incidence of premarital coitus among males 
is correlated with age, age at puberty, educa- 
tional level, and rural-urban background; 
among females with decade of birth and time 
of marriage; among both with nonattendance 
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at church and the comparative social class po- 
sition of companion; and among engaged 
couples with the length of engagement and dif- 
ference in religious faiths. 

Although much data have been collected on 
the source of sex information which show es- 
sentially that printed materials and other chil- 
dren of the same sex are the chief sources for 
boys and girls and that the mother is an im- 
portant source for girls, but not boys, there is 
no indication that it is correlated with premari- 
tal sexual behavior. There is some suggestion, 
however, that certain attitudes and practices 
in child rearing, such as favorable-unfavorable 
reactions to sex matters and character of paren- 
tal discipline, may have an important bearing 
upon both premarital and marital ‘erotic be- 
havior, but precisely what is the nature of these 
interrelationships has not been determined. 

The mass of information which has been 
collected about the propriety and impropriety 
of various kinds of premacital sexual behavior 
may represent a majority opinion, but for a 
significant minority it seems to reflect more 
clearly what the subjects believe they ought to 
say rather than what they actually think and 
do. A closely related, though somewhat differ- 
ent, problem deals with reasons for refraining 
from premarital heterosexual activities, pri- 
marily in terms of restraints on coitus, Al- 
though morals in one form or another were 
and are of paramount importance, the subjects 
in the earlier studies cited fear, especially of 
pregnancy and of venereal diseases, more often, 
whereas those in the more recent ones give 
lack of interest, especially among females, lack 
of opportunity, and a consideration for the feel- 
ings of the partner as reasons for restraints. 
There is some indication that this difference 
may represent improved techniques of securing 
data, but it seems also to indicate a small, 
though appreciable, change in values, 

The dramatic change, or revolution, in the 
premarital sexual behavior of Americans in the 
last forty years is characterized by the marked 
increase in petting and coitus among social 
equals, especially among engaged couples. This 
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has meant a decrease in the activities of males 
with prostitutes and an increase in the pre- 
marital petting and coital experience of other 
girls and women. 

Researchers have been primarily concerned 
in premarriage with establishing the incidence 
and frequency of sexual activities and the as- 
sociation of these behavior patterns with other 
experiences and with questions of the advisa- 
bility and propriety of these acts, By contrast, 
the incidence of coitus between marriage part- 
ners is not of primary scientific interest be- 
cause, with minor exception, it is the expected 
and the actual pattern. It is surprising, however, 
that almost no scientific curiosity has been ex- 
pressed over the fact that, except for age, the 
actual frequency of marital intercourse shows 
little or no relationship to other variables, not 
even to marital happiness or adjustment. 

The primary sex interest of researchers in 
marriage has been in establishing the relation- 
ship of marital success to premarital sexual ex- 
perience and to the adequacy of and satisfaction 
with the response of oneself and of one's 
spouse in marital intercourse. Thus, it might 
be said that in a general way, and with certain 
exceptions, there has been more concern with 
the quantity of premarital and the quality of 
marital sexual experiences. The real core of in- 
terest and the primary criteria of marital sexual 
adjustment are the compatibility of sex interest 
and desires of husband and wife and the oc- 
currence of orgasm in the female, Many have 
felt that researchers have had an inordinate con- 
cern with these matters because they are as- 
sumed to be peripheral. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth because people, not re- 
searchers, have made these problems of para- 
mount significance. Virtually all young couples 
expect an adequate marital sexual adjustment, 
and if it is not forthcoming they are chagrined, 
disappointed, and unhappy. That this expecta- 
tion may be a “self-fulfilling prophecy’ does 
not in the least lessen its importance. 

One important indication that the study of 
sex is maturing is the increased concern with 
efforts to establish the reliability and validity 
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of the data and especially to examine critically 
the practical and theoretical presuppositions 
upon which our research rests. In this respect, 
as well as many others, we owe a great and 
irredeemable debt to Kinsey and his associates. 
That they compiled the greatest single sources 
of data on sex behavior, to say nothing of their 
voluminous references to other sources, is a 
contribution that should not be ignored or be- 
littled. Nevertheless, their greatest contribu- 
tions seem to be that the appearance of their 
works stimulated, first, the great development 
of public and scientific interest in sex research 
which is necessary for its maintenance and ex- 
pansion and, second, the publication of a phe- 
nomenal mass of critical reviews, It may be 
that we shall really have come of age when we 
can examine our own efforts by the same criti- 
cal standards that we have applied to the Kin- 
sey studies. As soon as we are able to do this, 
a host of unknowns will become knowns. 


SOME KNOWABLE UNKNOWNS 


The theme of this paper rests upon the ques- 
tionable assumption that continuing research 
into human sexuality will be wholeheartedly 
supported by the scientific fraternity, the pub- 
lic, and especially those in control of the bureauc- 
racies and agencies which patronize research. 
Although the first two groups seem generally 
convinced of the desirability of this kind of 
research, there is yet no assurance that the 
leadership group is willing to grant the same 
degree of academic freedom to researchers in- 
vestigating human sexual activities as to those 
concerned with other aspects of human be- 
havior, But until this assurance comes, many 
knowable unknowns will hang tantalizingly 
just outside the boundary of verifiable knowl- 
edge. 

The greatest single deficiency in sex research 
is the extreme paucity of empirically verified 
data. That this deficiency exists because of op- 
position of leaders and the traditional reticence 
of people to talk about sex helps explain the 
existence of the problem, but it does not allevi- 
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ate it. The plea for more “facts” is not a clarion 
call for the researcher to rush madly about ask- 
ing people how often they have done what to 
whom and why. The study of human sexual be- 
havior and attitudes requires, of course, the 
exercise of great tact, judgment, and empathy, 
but at the same time the researcher must have 
a firm belief in its worth and a strong determi- 
nation to complete it. Facts must of course not 
be collected willy-nilly, but in terms of some 
frames of reference; and greater efforts must 
be made to establish the reliability and validity 
of the data. Nevertheless, this concern for meth- 
odology must not cause us to forget that it is 
the means to an end. 

Irrespective of the belief or disbelief that a 
basic mammalian pattern can be established, 
comparative studies of the sexual behavior of 
other animals should be pursued because they 
might give us additional clues as to the role of 
symbolic thought and other broad aspects of the 
cultural heritage in sex behavior. Greater use 
should be made of cross-cultural studies of both 
preliterate and literate societies in order to gain 
a broad perspective of the diversities and uni- 
formities in patterns of sexual behavior. Signifi- 
cant universals within our own culture often go 
completely undetected and their influence upon 
individual behavior and social patterns is un- 
known because they are cloaked in the invisibil- 
ity of the commonplace. Serious inconsistencies 
in the cultural value system can sometimes be 
revealed in this way. Critics of our most cher- 
ished beliefs have also performed this service 
for us. For example, some of the deep-seated 
conflict about sex in our society is capably de- 
picted by Ellis in The American Sexual Trag- 
edy. 

Suggestions for future research into sexual 
behavior and related attitudes have been made 
by a great many writers. In fact, nearly every 
textbook on marriage and the family and virtu- 
ally all of the voluminous critical literature of 
the Kinsey reports contain innumerable recom- 
mendations as to what ought to be done. With- 
out trying to be facetious, one is tempted to say 
that the most pertinent question to ask about 
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sex research is, “Who is going to do it?” But 
be that as it may, there is no doubt that most 
of the questions are provocative and suggestive. 
The volume on Sexual Behavior in American 
Society, sponsored by the Society for the Study 
of Social Problems and edited by Himelhoch 
aid Fava, is a veritable storehouse in this re- 
spect. Some of the unknowns listed in that vol- 
ume and elsewhere are worth repeating to illus- 
trate points along a broad spectrum of interest: 
the basic biological ditferences between males 
and females; the relative influence of biological 
and social factors on human sex desire and com- 
petence; the similarity and difference between 
the neurosis of sexual rejection and of sexual 
athleticism; effective methods of treating homo- 
sexuals and other sex deviants; variation be- 
tween lip service to a sex code and actual sex- 
ual behavior; the relationship between authori- 
tarianism and sexual behavior; the influence of 
sex laws upon sex behavior; the sex role in its 
relation to other roles of the person; the func- 
tion of sex as play; and the relative significance 
of sex expression in marital happiness. 
Although lists, such as this one, can serve as 
excellent guides for the future, other essential 
matters must be taken into consideration. Thus 
far, sex research has been exceedingly limited 
in conceptual scope, as well as in subject matter. 
These limitations have been inevitable because 
of its short and perilous history. A pitfall to 
avoid is to plan future research solely in terms 
of the current pattern. It is imperative that the 
theoretical frame of reference be expanded and 
systematized and that the scientific, as well as 
moral, prejudices of the past be recognized and 
eliminated. Two or three illustrations are of- 
fered as suggestions of what might be done. 
Although some real advances have been 
made in recording manifestations of erotic be- 
havior in infants and children, the great need 
now is to learn the meaning that the growing 
awareness of sexuality within the self and in 
relationship to others has for the individual. 
This development might be accelerated by the 
wedding of phenomenological psychology, ver- 
stehen (understanding) sociology, and behavi- 
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orism. One of the most promising lines of de- 
velopment would seem to be the determination 
of the way in which ideas about eroticism and 
reproduction become incorporated into one’s 
conscious and unconscious ideas of masculinity 
and femininity. This consideration in turn 
raises the intriguing question that we still do” 
not know very much about the self-imagery and 
social role of maleness and femaleness. 

That we have had little research into petting 
goes without saying. But what has been done, 
particularly in the study of attitudes, has actu- 
ally made us /ess, rather than more, aware of 
the personal and social importance of the sex- 
ual element in dating relationship because the 
implication of the research is usually that pet- 
ting is undesirable. Many studies, for example, 
revolve around the demonstration that one 
ought not to pet too much; the unwanted sex- 
ual advances of the male is a sign of ungentle- 
manliness and uncouthness; kissing and hug- 
ging for the sake of kissing and hugging is 
bad; a girl need not pet in order to be popu- 
lar. The general approach to this problem 
might. be summed up by saying, “Oh, yes, all 
young people pet, but after all, it's really not 
important.” In our sophistication, we are over- 
reacting to the adult awareness that love and 
marriage are more than sex and to the extreme 
fear that boy-girl and male-female relations will 
degenerate to and become fixed at the level of 
hedonistic eroticism. ‘To persist in this orienta- 
tion will distort or destroy our understanding 
of male-female relationship. 

One of the most serious criticisms leveled at 
Kinsey is that he did not take love into consid- 
eration in his analysis of sexual behavior, That 
virtually no one else has either, including the 
great army of Kinsey critics, seems to have been 
completely overlooked. In fact, except for the 
demonstration that sexual intercourse occurs 
more frequently between engaged couples who 
presumably love each other more than non-en- 
gaged couples and among females who are ap- 
proaching marriage, there has been little sys- 
tematic effort to determine the interrelation 
between premarital and marital love and sex- 
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ual ideals and practices. ‘Ihe most astonishing 
void of all, however, is the almost complete 
absence of any scientific concern with sexual 
behavior and sex codes of conduct (the single 
and double standards). 

In summary, it appears that the essential 
tasks before us are: First, we must do research, 
not just talk about it. To criticize is an integral 
part of science, to be sure, but the emphasis 
upon it must not distract from a more funda- 
mental function. Second, the presuppositions 
upon which our research and our criticisms rest 
must be closely scrutinized. Third, the ways in 
which the individual incorporates ideas about 
sex into his concept of self and others and the 
significance of these ideas to his phenomeno- 
logical self must be determined. Fourth, obser- 
vations of overt behavior must slot be neglected, 
but an effort should be made to integrate these 
facts with those of personality dynamics. Fifth, 
the channelization of sex behavior and its con- 
trol through social relationships need to be de- 
termined. Sixth, the extent of the conflict in 
personality structure and in social relations 
created by inconsistent cultural ideals needs to 
be established. Seventh, practical application of 
the findings of research through education and 
psychotherapy should never be neglected, but 
it must be done judiciously and without expec- 
tations of immediate spectacular results. Eighth, 
theoretical research must always consider prac- 
tical matters, but it must not be confined to 
these problems, 
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COMMENTS 


Two very stimulating papers have been prepared 
dealing respectively with family research and with 
research into human sex behavior. The latter paper 
by Ehrmann urges a Jess sharp distinction. Com- 
ments will be made on the various sections of the 
Kephart paper, followed by similar analysis of the 
Erhmann paper, and more general remarks ventured 
by the discussant. 
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The Kephart paper is focused on six areas, namely 
the historical approach, the institutional approach, 
the cross-cultural survey method, the area of mate 
selection, the research concerning marital adjustment, 
and the analysis of divorce phenomena. 

Professor Kephart is quite correct in asserting that 
the historical approach has been neglected. Yet the 
Burgess article on the romantic complex has been re- 
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cently supplemented by the Beigle article. Renewed 
historical activity might be made more fruitful if 
guided by a sociological theory, as for example, the 
Waller notion that romanticism is furthered by re- 
pression of overt sex. outlets. 

The Kephart examples of institutional relation- 
ships are interesting but seem a bit limited as to the 
number and generality of the variables. One might 
take a hint from C. W. Mills and study endogamy 
among the power elite, explore relationships between 
home and the school, or analyse the relationships be- 
tween familial and religious institutions. 

The Kephart suspicion that comparative cross cul- 
tural studies are imperfect and incomplete is doubt- 
less well founded, Preliterate groups are strangely 
sampled by anthropologists, yet insights have been 
gained by the Hallowell type studies of dreams and 
myths. Murdock and Whiting have shown the prom- 
ise of area files as a research tool. While comparative 
systemati~ studies of the family system in civilized 
societies ze imperfect, the Centre National de Re- 
Reserche Scientifique has made a start, and Shelsky 
has done fine work in describing the modern German 
fimily system. 

Kephart’s analysis of four factors in the mate selec- 
tica process is interesting, but perhaps underestimates 
the influence of the total life situation upon the out- 
come of mate selection for a particular couple. The 
concept of expediency factors is a valuable <ontribu- 
tion which might be supplemented by consideration 
of family pressures furthering the inclination to 
marty. 

Kephart’s comments on research concerning marital 
adjustment are optimistic, but a sharper distinction 
might have been drawn between individual and sta- 
tistical prediction and between inference and prog- 
nostication of future outcomes. The discussant agrees 
most heartily with the plea for more and better longi- 
tudinal studies. 

With respect to divorce, Kephart is right in urging 
better divorce statistics and yet case study methods 
could reveal further subtle interactions between hus- 
bands-wives and parents-children, some of which 
might then be studied more objectively by statistical 
methods. ‘ 

The Ehrmann paper is somewhat less formally 
structured than the paper by Kephart but likewise 
deals with six topics, namely historical background, 
general sources, species and group differences in sex 
behavior, sex expression in the U. S., the trend 
toward maturity in sex research, and, finally, per- 
sonal suggestions. Comment will be ventured only 
on sections one, four, five, and six. 

The scholarly account of the historical background 
of sex research with its stress on the influence of 
crises and problems might have been enriched by 
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more emphasis on the changing status of women. 
Sexual rights and sexual behavior with reference to 
such expectations come to attention when the gen- 
eral status of the feminine half of the human race 
becomes a controversial issue. 

It was not easy for Ehrmann to report completely 
on research evidence concerning sex expression in 
the United States. Methods and terminology compli- 
cate systematic reporting. For example, in the famous 
Kinsey studies “premarital” is confused with “non- 
marital” since some of his subjects never married. 
No doubt the writer is correct in his conclusion 
that “petting” is on the increase for the college level 
and in view of his own extensive research he is not 
dependent upon ‘Kinsey findings.” His comments on 
the apparent concern in relating, in different ways, 
of premarital and marital coitus to marital adjust- 
ment are illuminating. It would have been helpful, 
however, if he had clearly stated the somewhat para- 
doxical relationship between non-marital (or pre- 
marital) coitus, general marital adjustment, and sex- 
ual adjustment in marriage, and attempted an ex- 
planation of the research evidence. A small confer- 
ence group could work usefully on such a problem. 

The writer's account of the somewhat erratic matu- 
ration of research in sex behavior might have been 
more completely documented in view of the scat- 
tered sources of recent research evidence. He might 
have elaborated usefully upon a description-theory 
balance in present day research. Perhaps the schema 
developed by Reuben Hill and others could be ap- 
plied to the objective revelation of “gaps” involving 
theories and findings. 

Ehrmann’s personal suggestions for extending the 
frame of reference beyond “sex outlets” are stimu- 
lating ‘and constructive. One is prompted to think, 
for example, of the social ramifications of the phe- 
nomenon of male sex aggression. A preliminary study 
by the discussant involving self conceptions, dyadic 
interaction patterns, and group implications will be 
reported in the American Sociological Review. As 
Ehrmann notes, sex behavior involves norms. Some 
Kinsey evidence indicates progressive deviation from 
conduct norms with weakened conscience, but other 
evidence indicates deviation with guilty feeling. This 
diversity deserves further exploration. 

The personal view of the discussant is that re- 
searchers in the family area should be both critical 
and creative. Doing a job better is often the best and 
most constructive criticism. Yet criticism may be 
needed to get a fresh start and to avoid a prestige 
entrenchment of a fallacy. To be specific, there seems 
to be good reason for doubt concerning two basic 
Kinsey claims. In regard to both alleged sex differ- 
ences in fantasy and an alleged differential growth- 
decline pattern in the sex drives of males as com- 
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pared with females there are alternative sociological 
explanations. 

Given necessary critical attention to impressive 
claims from impressive research there are limitless 
opportunities for creative improvement in the body 
of scientific knowledge concerning family life. The 
discussant has elsewhere listed ten areas which seem 
promising for future research. (Kirkpatrick, C. The 
Family as Process and Institution, pp. 589-592). 
Recommendations for developmental studies, sampling 


research, improved scales, study of growth trends, inte- 
gration of case and statistical methods, study of social 
structure influences, analysis of mate selection, distinc- 
tions between marital maladjustment and divorce, at- 
tention to neglected factors, and integration of theory 
with research evidence were suggestions made in the 
two fine papers here discussed. 

CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
Professor of Sociology 
Indiana University 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


The group agreed that the teaching of family 
courses and family research have been becoming 
ahistorical, Consequently we are training a generation 
of family researchers who operate from inadequate 
historical perspective and who lack the skills rey 
quired for research using historical materials. Social 
scientists may need some help from historians in 
tracing the historv of the family. Certainly new “his- 
tories” drawn fri. the same sources used by earlier 
writers will be of little help. Inter-generational 
changes may prove to be exceedingly significant in 
historical research on the family. The Kinsey data 
documenting changes in female sex patterns begin- 
ning with the young adult generation of the 1920's 
suggest the fruitfulness of such analysis. 

The number of unknowns in family research was 
conceded to be great, but lest we overemphasize the 
rudimentary stage of our development it was pointed 
out that, though most social research operates approx- 
imately on the same level, family researchers are more 
aware of the problem than researchers in many other 


areas, and family researchers are devoting consid- 
erable effort to the development of more adequate 
research. Studies in the areas of divorce and remar- 
riage are promising. 

Sex research is still handicapped by taboos and 
by pressures which are brought to bear by unen- 
lightened administrators. It was acknowledged that 
some handicaps originate in the defensiveness of re- 
searchers and in their inability to marshs!I a fraternity 
of supporters for such research among their col- 
leagues. The implicit assumption that far more readi- 
ness exists within the profession than without, re- 
mained, however. 

Attention was drawn to the significance of the 
lack of substantial correlations between sex experi- 
ence and social background factors in women and of 
the definite correlations existing between these among 
men. Further attention was drawn to possible rela- 
tionships between sex attitudes and behavior and the 
development of masculine-feminine personality char- 
acteristics. 
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II. RESEARCH ON MINORITY GROUP FAMILIES 


_ Research on the Negro Family 


MOZELL C. HILL 
Chairman, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Atlanta University 


SINCE the appearance of E. Franklin Fraziet’s 
period-marking volume, The Negro Family iz 
the United States (Chicago, 1939), a plethora 
of theories, propositions, schemes, and general- 
izations, which presumably account for the rea- 
sons behind deviant conduct of many Negro 
families, have been put forth in the literature 
of sociology, psychology, anthropology, psychi- 
atry, and home economics. In general, most of 
these studies, although serious, are now out of 
date, and some of them are too abstract and 
vague to be of much value to science, which 
must employ a “logico experimental method” 
for validating generalizations. Still more of 
them are but an oversimplification of the prob- 
lem—no more than a cut above the popular 
stereotypes already in the minds of many of 
us. This is a serious situation, for the claims 
of family research are frequently taken over, 
sometimes unwittingly, and put into practice by 
policy makers. Far too many of the research 
findings on the Negro family help to confirm 
and fix in the minds of the practitioner an ar- 
ray of useless and invalidated generalizations. 


HISTORICAL APPROACH TO 
THE NEGRO FAMILY 
s 


This is not to say, however, that family re- 
search has not made some important contribu- 
tions and significant gains toward the under- 
standing of family behavior among Negroes. 
The most notable and outstanding researches 
have been conducted by E. Franklin Frazier,' 


1B, Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in the United 
States, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939; The 
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although these studies, with few exceptions, do 
not transcend the descriptive level of analysis. 
Notwithstanding, Frazier has skillfully em- 
ployed personal documents to trace the evolu- 
tion of the Negro family from slavery, through 
emancipation and Reconstruction in the rural 
South, into the industrial cities of the North. 
He masterfully employs the ‘natural history” 
approach to the Negro family as a social insti- 
tution in transition. Besides, he marshals statis- 
tics in the best ‘‘housekeeping” sense to test 
and to support his perceptive insights and em- 
pirically derived hypotheses into the dynamics 
of family living. Frazier also links, wherever 
he can, sociological theory to his findings. How- 
ever, his main contributions are the demonstra- 
tion of the relevance of the personal documents 
in family research, and the development of a 
seties of important perceptual and thoughtful 
hunches and pertinent and researchable hypoth- 
eses that have occupied the attention of several 
students of family research, For example, one 
of Frazier’s major hypotheses is that the tradi- 
tional Negro family structure has been pat- 
terned by a strong matricentric orientation, and 
this, he insists, accounts for the extremely weak 
and oftimes irresponsible father figure, which 
is compensated by the dominant, aggressive, 
and stabilizing roles of the Negro mother. 





Negro Family in Chicago, Chicago; Univetsity of Chicago 
Press, 1932; ‘Traditional Patterns of Negro Family Life’ in 
Race and Culture Contacts, edited by EB, B, Reuter, New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1943; ‘The Negro Family’’ in 
The Family: its Punction and Destiny, edited by Ruth 
Wanda Ashen, New York: Harper & Bros,, 1948; ‘Ethnic 
Family Patterns: The Negro Family in the United States,”’ 
American Journal of Sociology, 53 (May, 1948), pp. 432- 
438. 
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SOCIALIZATION OF NEGRO YOUTH 


Another signal contribution to the under- 
standing of fimily life among Negroes stems 
from the studies on Negro youth sponsored by 
the American Council on Education.? These 
studies, like those of irazier’s, are also descrip- 
tive. In a similar vein, personal documents are 
relied upon heavily, not only to collect data, 
but to illustrate problems and situations, and 
also to support interpretations and generaliza- 
tions. It is not possible to evaluate the validity 
of the interpretations of these several studies 
which were concerned chiefly with the social- 
ization of Negro youth living in various sec- 
tions of the country, Some employed quantita: 
tive methods, including a battery of tests ai 
schedules. However, none was controlled by a 
theoretical scheme, nor did any attempt to apply 
sociological and psychological theories to spe- 
cific findings. 

Robert Angell* in assessing the value of the 
Youth Series makes the poignant stateent 
that: : 


One finds . . . the same weaknesses that were 
pointed out in Blumer’s Critique of The Polish 
Peasant; to wit, the principles applied for the 
purpose of understanding and explaining are not 
formulated enough to make it clear whether they 
are properly applicable to facts. . . . 


Nevertheless, the Negro Youth Studies Series 
represents an addition to knowledge and pro- 
vides new insights pertinent to family behavior, 
especially in respect to the socialization of mi- 
nority youth as each tries to find himself and 
“his place” in a society characterized by racial 
discrimination, color preferences in mate ‘selec- 
tion, occupational restrictions, and the like. One 
of the conclusive hypotheses is that: “. . . 
through all the areas studied . . . there was the 


* Allison Davis and John Dollard, Children of Bondage, 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1940; 
Charles S. Johnson, Growing Up in the Black Belt, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1941; W. 
Lloyd Warner, Buford H. Junker, and Walter A. Adams 


Color and Human Nature, Washington, D.C.: ‘American A 


Council on Education, 1941. 

* Robert Angell, The Use of Personal Documents in His- 
tory, Anthropology and Sociology, New York: Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, 1947, p. 191. 
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persistent note that some of the effects of a 
caste-like status are apparent in almost every 


Negro personality, . . .’’* 


A MORAL APPROACH TO NEGRO 
FAMILY BEH**“"SOR 


Gunnar Myrdal’s study c: ‘The Negro Prob- 
lem and American Democracy,’® subsidized by 
the Carnegie Foundation, represents another 
momentous advance in research into the family 
behavior of Negroes, It must be remembered, 
however, that Myrdal and his associates were 
concerned primarily with ‘finding a solution to 
the so-called Negro prsbtem, which Myrdal 
felt to be essentially moral in nature. In respect 
to family behavior, the materials presented in 
An American Dilemma ate sketchy, descriptive, 
and a rehashing of what was already known; 
but they were so ordered and arranged as to 
support Myrdal’s moralistic thesis of the prob- 
lem. However, the contributions of this study 
to Negro family research rest chiefly upon the 
methodological notes which appear in the ap- 
pendixes. Here, the author presents in bold 
relief the major methodological foibles that 
have hampered and sometimes blinded social 
science research on the Negro. He points out 
the hidden biases that stand in the way of 
fruitful research, and he also raises important 
questions concerning the conventional over- 
worked conceptual schemes and value orienta- 
tions that guide Negro family research. 


THE CASTE-CLASS HYPOTHESIS © 


Despite the loud objections* to the contro- 
versial caste-class hypothesis introduced and 
pursued by W. Lloyd Warner, his students and 
associates, this conceptual scheme has given 
much interest and impetus for Negro family 
research. Moreover, the several studies that 


*See Robert Sutherland, Class, Color and Personality, 
Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, i>42, 
pp. 74-75. 

S Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma, New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1944. 

*See O. C. Cox, “Race and Caste: A Distinction,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 50 (March, 1945), pp. 360- 
368; ‘The Modern Caste School of Race Relations,’’ Social 
Forces, 21 (December, 1942), pp. 218-226. 
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have appeared during the past two decades have 
been suggestive of fresher theories and methods 
of study. The conceptual frameworks of War- 
ner,’ Davis,* and Havighurst,® among others, 
introduced a series of more refined concepts, 
related hypotheses, and theories, along with 
several appropriate techniques for the measure- 
ment of differential behavior in Negro families, 
and between Negro and white families. For ex- 
ample, Warner's technique of “Evaluated Par- 
ticipation’’°—the way in which the individual 
places himself and his family, and in turn is 
symbolically evaluated by others—although not 
very widely utilized, is a most useful procedure 
for investigating the Negro family in respect 
to family mobility, differential status behavior 
within and between families, value orientations, 
peer relationships, and the social status and 
reputation of members of families including the 
socialization of children. 


CULTURAL DETERMINISM 


Those social scientists, particularly the an- 
thropologists, who have approached the Negro 


family from the standpoint of culture, have 
been responsible for undermining pseudo-bio- 
logical and fallacious psychological notions 
about Negroes that once had a firm hold in the 
field. But the cultural approach has produced 
few, if any, important theoretical schemes for 
guiding research on the Negro family. The 
numerous studies have been confined to ethno- 
gtaphic monographs; and many have carried a 
moral flavor, especially those that theorize that 
cultural forms and contents in Negro family 
life have been determined by such phenomena 


™W. L. Warner, ‘American Caste and Class,'’ American 
Journal of Sociology, 42 (September, 1936), pp. 234-237; 
Social Class in America, Chicago: Social Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1949; Who Shall Be Educated?, New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1944; ‘‘A Methodological Note’ in Black 
Metropolis by St. Clair Drake and Horace Cayton, New 
York: Harcourt Brace, 1945. 

S Allison Davis, ‘‘Socialization and Adolescent Person- 
ality,"’ Forty-shird Yearbook of the National Society jor the 
Study of Education (Patt 1), Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1944; Deep South, New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1941, 

® Robert Havighurst and Allison Davis, Father of the 
Man, Boston: Houghtsn Mifflin, 1947, 

Warner, Social Class in America. 
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as “historical accidents.” Then, too, several 
students using cultural anthropological ap- 
proaches have allowed their attentions to be- 
come obsessed with the sequence of events of a 
local area. This has resulted in confused and 
contradictory theories of social change, and oft- 
times places the phenomenon of familv rela- 
tions outside the orbit of the natural, scientific, 
and objective, and places it in the realm of the 
unnatural and/or supernatural. 

The Myth of the Negro Past. However, one 
cannot ignore the tremendously prolific and 
continuous research conducted by Melville J. 
Herskovits.1* He has raised innumerable and 
important questions on the origin and transmis- 
sion of culture in the Negro family and other 
institutions. Herskovits’ historical and ethno- 
graphic investigations of the principal sources 
where Negroes resided prior to being brought 
to the New World to determine the nature and 
amount of indigenous culture (Africanism) in 
Negro family behavior have not only provided 
a cass of descriptive materials, but also have 
produced empirically derived and researchable 
hypotheses that ought to provide greater im- 
petus to Negro family research than has yet 
appeared. Parenthetically, it should be stressed 
that these hypotheses must be subjected to more 
rigorous and systematic investigations before 
valid generalization will be forthcoming. Hers- 
kovits’ notions should be treated in social sci- 
ence textbooks as tentative hypotheses rather 
than as established principles of Negro life and 
culture. 

The Cross-Cultural Survey Method. This 
method has much promise of strengthening 
Negro family research.** Murdock’s cross-cul- 

4 See Ina C. Brown, The Story of the American Negro, 
New York: Missionary Education Movement, 1936; ‘Race 
Relations in the United States," Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, 13 (July, 1944), p. 280; Ruth Benedict, ‘Race Prob- 
lems in America,"’ Annals, 216 (July, 1941), pp. 73-78. 

4M, J. Herskovits, ‘‘On the Provenience of New World 
Negroes,"’ Social Forces, 12 (December, 1933), pp. 252-259; 
“Negroes in the New World: Statement of a Problem,” 
American Anthropologists, 32 (January, 1930), pp. 145-155; 

“Social Organization of the Afro-Brazilian Candomble,” 
Pighon, 17 (Second Quarter, 1996), Pp. 147-166, 
* George P. Murdock, ‘‘The Cross-Cultural Survey 


Method,"’ American Sociological Review, 5 (June, 1940), 
pp. 361-370. 
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tural survey method is a standardized system 
of classifying, ordering, and analyzing cultural 
data. If this method is relied upon more by 
anthropologists, it will not only facilitate the 
systematic accumulation of “cultural facts” 
about Negro family life, but will also make 
possible the formulation and verification, by 
quantitative methods, of certain propositions 
about the Negro family as compared with other 
family systems. A pioneering and fruitful ap- 
plication of this method was designed by the 
Institute for Social Research in Social Science 
at the University of North Carolina under the 
leadership of John Gillin, Jr. and Reuben 
Hill. 


FAMILY BACKGROUND OF 
NEGRO SOLDIERS 

Samuel Stouffer’s'® four-volume report of 
“Studies in Psychology in World War II” con- 
tains an array of empirical data that should 
push forward family research in general. Al- 
though the data were collected for the practical 
purpose of army command, the research effort 
utilizes a number of refined concepts, sugges- 
tive hypotheses, and theories, and puts to use 
many operational tools that contribute to 
greater accuracy of measurement, interpretation, 
and prediction of human behavior. From the 
standpoint of Negro family research, the sec- 
tion on the behavior of the Negro soldier in 
relation to family background indicates several 
new dimensions for future family research de- 
velopments. The study also carves out new di- 
rections for attacking research problems of 
small groups, suggesting untried techniques of 
observation, both qualitative and quantitative, 
that suggest an exciting departure from con- 
ventional research and thinking about the 
Negro family. 


INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACHES 
The Authoritarian Personality (New York, 


% See Reuben Hill, J. Joel Moss, and Claudine Wirth, 
"Eddyville Families,"" Unpublished manuscript, Institute for 
Social Research in Social Science, Chapel Hill: University of 


North Carolina, 1953. 
® Samuel Stouffer et al., The American Soldier, 4 vols., 


Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. 
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1950), a series of studies in prejudice, is an 
excellent example of how the several disciplines 
of the behavioral sciences might jointly tackle 
a problem such as that of family behavior of 
Negroes, This interdisciplinary approach opens 
up more relevant questions and employs 
sharper and more polished concepts on such 
problems as parent-child relations, self concep- 
tions, et cetera, and then utilizes a variety of 
techniques that have been of limited use in 
family research such as scaling devices, pro- 
jective techniques, and depth interviewing. 


SOCIAL CHANGE AND NEGRO 
FAMILY BEHAVIOR 


By far the majority of recent studies on 
Negro family behavior has atternpted to trace 
the dynamics of Negro family behavior through 
time as the family has been in transition from 
slavery through a rural folk-like institution to- 
ward that of an urban companionship family. 
The assumption of these studies is that mobil- 
ity, both spatially and vertically, is a disruptive 
process, for it involves making new contacts 
and developing new patterns of behavior. For 
instance, when a family moves to a new loca- 
tion, this tears it from the social matrix of 
which it has been a part. This movement dis- 
integrates the inner unity and consensus of the 
family, thus producing family disorganization 
and the personal demoralization of its members. 
Therefore, the migration of large numbers of 
Negro families, with traditions of :tability and 
family cohesiveness, undermines and destroys 
“wholesome” family relationships. The rapid 
urbanization of the Negro family, it is hypothe- 
cated, has produced tremendous changes, along 
with concomitant social problems: illegitimacy, 
juvenile delinquency, child adoption, unmarried 
motherhood, desertion, et cetera. Uprooted, as 
it were, from its cultural moorings, the family 
faces new problems of adjustment which in- 
evitably lead to family disunity, domestic dis- 
cord, and all sorts of family problems, before 
accommodative patterns begin to emerge. This 
hypothesis—"Demoralization and disorganiza- 
tion necessarily precede reorganization” — 
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among other related propositions, has been put 
forth by such scientists as Reuben Hill, Franklin 
Frazier, E. W. Burgess, Joseph Himes, Charles 
E. King, William F. Ogburn, and a host of 
others. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF 
NEGRO FAMILIES 


Researches on forms of family organization 
among Negroes demonstrate that the structur- 
ing of relations between husband and wife 
range from loosely formed, casual, and tempor- 
ary associations to rigidly organized, stable, and 
permanent relationships. A large number of the 
studies stress the matricentric form of Negro 
family life, which it is assumed, is the “natural” 
and logical result of Negroes living under 
slavery. Hortense Powdermaker,’ thvough the 
use of personal documents and ethnographic 
materials, points out that the matricentric fam- 
ily among Negroes was due to the strong and 
important roles which the Negro mother figure 
played in the slave economy. Johnson" in his 
studies implies that the form of family living 
extended into cities, towns, and villages after 
slavery, The extended family, a product of the 
plantation South, is not uncommon among 
Negroes, as is reported by Davis and Gardner 
in their intensive social anthropological study 
of “Old City.” This form of family living was 
a special adaptative imperative for a Negro 
family that undertook to manage a plantation 
of several hundred or more acres. A similar 
family structure is also found in the southeast 
“Cracker culture area.”?® According to some 
recent studies, it is not uncommon to find 
Negro families living under an extended family 
kinship system even in the industrial cities of 
the North.*° However, as Negroes achieve more 


%* Hortense Powdermaker, After Freedom, New York: 


Viking Press, 1939. 
Charles S. Johnson, Shadow of the Plantation, Chi- 


cago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. 

% Davis, Deep South. 

See M. C. Hill and Bevode McCall, ‘‘Cracker Culture, 
a Preliminary Definition,’’ Phylom, 11 (Third Quarter, 1950), 
pp. 223-232. 

* Frazier, The Negro Family in the United States. 
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economic affluence and increased education, 
greater numbers of families are taking on an 
equalitarian and democratic family structure. 
This trend among Negroes, although lagging 
behind the overall trend of native whites, is 
rapidly replacing the matricentric, small patri- 
archal, extended family systems.** 


LEVELS OF BEHAVIOR AMONG 
NEGRO FAMILIES 


During the past decade, a considerable 
amount of attention has been focused upon the 
social stratification of the Negro family. Re- 
searchers have attempted to assemble and ana- 
lyze data to demonstrate varying degrees of 
levels of family behavior in respect to sexual 
behavior and parent-child and husband-wife 
relationships, as well as to delineate differences 
in marital practices, child training practices, and 
the differential manifestations of specific prob- 
lems of deviant conduct such as unwed mothers, 
illegitimacy, juvenile delinquency, and the like. 
For example, in a survey of the social charac- 
teristics of Negro families in Atlanta, Georgia, 
it was found in a sample of 2,253 households 
that approximately twelve per cent of the 
unions were of the temporary type—where the 
man and the woman were just living together; 
thirty-eight per cent were apparently common- 
law relationships; and some fifty per cent were 
licensed marriages. This distribution of marital 
practices was correlated with the percentage 
distribution of the social class levels found in 
the Negro subcommunity.** The data suggest 
that the status orientation of Negro families 
greatly influences the behavior of its members. 

Very little family research attention has been 
given to the upper class Negro family. Perhaps 
this is due to the small numbers, although in- 
dications are that they are increasing rapidly. 
Frazier,”* who has labelled these families as 


™ Drake and Cayton, op. cit. 
™"'The Atlanta Post-Screentest Survey,"’ Unpublished 
manuscript, Department of Sociology, Atlanta '‘niversity, 


1951. 
% Frazier, The Negro Pamily in the United States. 
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“Black Puritans,” emphasizes the fact that they 
live in isolation from the rest of the Negro 
community. It is not unusual for upper class 
Negro families, as they try to maintain their 
hard won moral impeccability, to find it neces- 
saty to separate their members, especially the 
children, from the “hordes of ignorant, un- 
couth and impoverished Negro families who in- 
vade their communities,” 

However, the majority of the studies have 
attempted to contrast the behavior of middle 
and lower class orientated families. Hylan 
Lewis believes the most poignant index be- 
tween them is the proclivity for respectability 
and nonrespectability, “Respectable” Negro 
families achieve the highest stability. It is 
agreed by those conducting surveys that well 
over fifty per cent of the Negro families can 
be classified on the lowest levels of living in 
regard to class behavior. Among these families, 
religion is not a constraining force and few 
couples are married in the church, There is a dis- 
proportionate number of illegal and loosely 
connected unions among them. Sex is taken for 
‘granted as a normal goal and sexual compata- 
bility is considered as the basic criterion of 
marital happiness, Children are looked upon as 
a natural and expected consequence of these 
unions. Pregnancy is accepted with complac- 
ency and little ritual is associated with child 
bearing. Case materials described these lower 
class families as having frequent and inter- 
mittent separations, and it is usually the mother 
who takes the responsibility for the care of 
children, Children are trained to be of little 
bother to their parents and are expected to 
mature early. But the most salient factor in the 
socialization of the child is that it is denied bi- 
parental care and affection in many lower class 
Negro families. At the same time, children are 
expected to be obedient and submissive; insub- 
ordination is met with physical punishment.** 

One must approach with caution these 
sketchy and fragmentary descriptive materials 


™ Hylan Lewis, Blackways of Kent, Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1955, 
% Davis and Dollard, op. cit. 
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on class behavior among Negro families, for 
much like most other Negro family materials 
they run the risk of oversimplification of the 
dynamics of Negro family life. These status 
analyses can only serve as points of departure 
for raising questions and deriving hypotheses 
for more systematic and experimental research. 


LIMITATIONS OF NEGRO 
FAMILY RESEARCH 


It is apparent that research on the Negro 
family has been limited in scope. One is able 
to discern very little continuity of significant 
lines of research emphases. Thus studies have 
been scattered, fragmentary, and of the “one- 
shot” variety, Moreover, family research on 
Negroes has suffered from the limited use of 
operational definitions and methodological pro- 
cedures that are applicable to accurate measure- 
ment, analysis, and interpretation of data, Then, 
too, a great bulk of research on Negro family 
life is based on the false assumption that the 
Negro family is for all intent and purpose a 
homogeneous and/or a monolithic phenomena. 
And therefore, many studies are designed to 
uncover the particularizing features of Negro 
family living. Therefore, studies of necessity 
fall short of science and become almost entirely 
historical, sheer descriptive, and “fact-finding.” 

Moreover, research into the nature of Negro 
family behavior has been hampered by outworn 
and crude theories of race relations. Before 
significant advances can be made, there is still 
much to be desired in the field of racial theory 
which needs to be divorced from a dependence 
upon physical concepts, biological process, psy- 
chological mechanisms, and cultural analyses. It 
does not appear that fruitful hypotheses of 
family life among Negroes will be forthcoming 
from physical and/or anthropometric concepts 
such ¢s skin color, cephalic index, lip form, 
hair texture and other physical stigmata. Fur- 
thermore, the atomistic compounding of traits 
of “Negro personality’—emotions, intellig- 
ence, temperament, et cetera—will yield very 
little to be of much use for arriving at valid 
generalizations about family behavior. 
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A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK: THE 
INTERACTIONAL ROLE THEORY 
FOR STUDYING NEGRO 
FAMILIES 


If one starts with the assumption that there 
may be something distinctive about Negroes in 
family living, these features might be sought 
out of the interactional role behavior which 
Negroes experience in society. The mere fact 
that Negroes are forced to live relatively iso- 
lated in segregated communities suggests that 
through intimate symbolic interaction between 
and among themselves, they have the oppor- 
tunity of developing shared feelings and sensi- 
tivities about themselves and their “ascribed 
and assumed” role behavior in society. Perhaps 
as a result of intimate face-to-face (small 
group) family association, many have come to 
feel that they are different, that their “life 
chances” are circumscribed, and that their so- 
cial participation 1s prescribed. It is out of the 
interactional process that Negro families, as 
well as all other minority “primary groups,” 
acquire a set of shared sensitivities about sub- 
ordinate and inferior roles forced upon its 
members. Some families develop hostility and 
anxiety, an “oppression psychosis” as it were, 
about the stark reality of everyday living, while 
others engage in an infinite variety of adapta- 
tive patterns of aggression, withdrawal, avoid- 
ance, and other compensatory reactions to a 
frustrating and what some feel to be a hostile 
world. 

Thus it might be hypothecated that family 
living for many Negroes carries an emotionally 
charged “‘racial flavor” in which individuals 
share the feeling of being treated as Negroes. 


This provides the basis for strong identification 
with other Negroes, and families build up and 
employ a limitless number of in-group symbols 
and myths about themselves in relation to 
others. This hypothesis might be tested by 
carefully designed research models on any mi- 
nority-conscious ethnic and/or racial group as 
it seeks to accommodate itself to the value sys- 
tem of the American society: success, happiness, 
self-fulfillment, free competition, personal dig- 
nity, and other pragmatic variations of the 
“American dream.” 


NEED FOR A MULTIDISCIPLINARY 
APPROACH 


Family research concerned with the behavior 
of Negroes must be re-evaluated in the light 
of newer and fresher theoretical schemes, in- 


creased knowledge of social and psychological 


science, and refined and more applicable tech- 
niques of investigation, For example, the 
methods of “experimental participation,” pro- 
jected analyses, sociometric techniques, along 
with direct observation, “focused,” clinical and 
free association interviews are among some of 
the more promising developments that can be 
applied to the study of the Negro family as 
well as family living in general. In order to 
employ the knowledge, schemes, and techniques 
that are becoming increasingly available, the 
conventional research specialist of family soci- 
ology must be willing to tear himself from the 
narrow confines of his discipline and feel free 
to borrow concepts, modify theories, and apply 
experimentally the methods of other fields. 
Future studies must approach the Negro family 
from multidisciplinary points of view. 
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Research on the Puerto Rican Family 
in the United States 


: CLARENCE SENIOR 
Sociology Department, Columbia University; Migration Division, Department cf Labor, 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH ON 
THE PUERTO RICAN FAMILY HERE 


THE Puerto Rican is the newest “stranger in 
our midst” in many towns and cities through- 
out the United States, He comes to perform 
essential functions toward the bottom of the 
base of the economic pyramid; he is the en- 
trant into what are euphemistically labeled the 
“entry trades.” He competes for scarce hous- 
ing; his children compete for scarce seats in 
overcrowded schoolrooms, He is likely to be 
more highly visible in his new community than 
are the far more numerous other migrants 
from the “underdeveloped” areas of the United 
States. Politically, he is a citizen; culturally, he 
is an alien. This duality is likely to puzzle, irri- 
tate, and frustrate even those institutionally 
delegated to help the newcomer. 

He is just as likely as most of our forty 
million working-class immigrant ancestors to 
become a convenient scapegoat for a society in 
which belief in adequate education, recreation, 
housing, et cetera is verbalized, but in which 
actual distribution of the national income does 
not leave sufficient money for enough schools, 
playgrounds, housing, and other community 
facilities for persons and families in the lower 
income brackets. 

Finally, there comes the attack on human 
dignity in being treated as a “problem’—in 
being labeled a “minority.” This fate the 
Puerto Rican shares with many other citizens. 

Few areas of civic affairs today cry out more 
urgently for attention by researchers whose 
equipment contains the tools of the cultural 
sciences than that of internal migration. Each 
recent year has seen at least five m‘jlion per- 
sons move their homes across state |*hes; many 
of these cross regional lines. Thé Spanish- 
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speaking internal migrants, the Mexican-Ameri- 
cans of the Southwest and Pacific coast, and the 
Puerto Ricans in the Northeastern, Middle 
Atlantic, and North Central regions, usually 
recapitulate the experiences of our immigrant 
ancestors. 

But there is a big difference for the social 
scientist; he can read and admire one of the 
few scientific studies ever made of the immi- 
grant (Thomas and Znaniecki’s, The Polish 
Peasant in Europe and. America 1918-1920) ; 
he can study the critique bf that work produced 
by the Social Science Restarch Council, but he 
can’t go back to the days of mass immigration 
to apply the more developed research tools of 
today to the crucial human problems tackled 
by Thomas and Znaniecki. The Puerto Rican 
supplies a reasonably close facsimile of the 
immigrants of the past so far as family life is 
concerned. Furthermore, he and his family are 
often found in areas inhabited by other recent 
arrivals, including Southern Negroes, Southern 
mountaineers, Mexicans, Texas-Mexicans, Mid- 
western farm families, et cetera. Cross-cultural 
studies of families arriving at more or less the 
same time in more or less the same socioeco- 
nomic environment would yield rich results for 
social theory as well as for purposes of predic- 
tion and control in an important field of social 


policy. 
SOME DEMOGRAPHIC FACTORS 


There are probably around 750,000 Puerto 
Ricans, first and second gerieration, in the 
United States today—an increase of 249 per 
cent since the 1950 census was taken.? Close to 


1 Herbert Blumer, An Appraisal of Thomas and Znani- 
echi’s The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1949. 210 pp. 

2‘*Puerto Ricans in the Continental United States,” 
1950 Census, Special Report P-E No, 3D, 1953. 18 pp. 
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80 per cent live in New York City, although 
the proportion of new migrants settling in the 
nation’s largest city is declining and now stands 
at about 60 to 65 per cent of the total migra- 
tion. Puerto Ricans were found in thirty-nine 
of the forty-eight states in the 1910 census, in 
forty-five states in 1920, and in all states in the 
past three censuses. 

The more important settlements outside New 
York City are Chicago; Philadelphia; Bridge- 
port; Cleveland; Hartford; Newark; Camden; 
Trenton; Gary; Milwaukee; Youngstown and 
Lorain, Ohio; Rochester and Buffalo, New 
York. All important industrial centers east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Ohio have 
Puerto Rican communities. Miami is the only 
Southern center of any importance. 

Net migration in recent years has risen from 
an annual average of 18,794 between 1941 and 
1950 to 49,624 between 1951 and 1955. The 
drop from 69,124 in 1953 to 21,531 in 1954 
dramatically illustrates the story that is told 
statistically by a .82 coefficient of correlation 
between the migration and United States busi- 
ness conditions from 1908 to 1952.* Continua- 
tion of fairly high levels of employment will 
mean a continuation of fairly high levels of 
Puerto Rican migration, in spite of considerable 
progress in economic development on the island 
itself.5 

The rate of natural increase in Puerto Rico 
is one of the highest in the world. The birth- 
rate is 34.8; the death rate 7.1, making a rate 
of natural increase of 27.7. It is far exceeded 
by that of the migrant, however, if one may 
judge the reproductive behavior of those out- 
side New York City by the record of the New 
York Puerto Rican. The crude birth rate in 
1950 was 49.1; the death rate 4.2, making a 


® Clarence Senior, ‘‘Patterns of Puerto Rican Dispersion 
in the Continental United States,’’ Social Problems, 2 (Octo- 
ber, 1954), pp. 93-99. 

* Ibid. p. 93; Clarence Senior, ‘‘Puerto Rican Migration 
to the Mainiand,’’ Monthly Labor Review, 78 (December, 
1955), pp. 1354-58, 

See Earl Parker Hanson, Transformation: the Story of 
Modern Puerto Rico, New York: Simon and Schuster, 1955. 
416 pp. 
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rate of natural increase of 44.9 per thousand! 
This extraordinary rate is partly a function of 
the age structure, of course, The median age 
of 29.2 years per person born in Puerto Rico 
and living in the states, shown by the 1950 
census, helps make the crude rate understand- 
able, but the standardization afforded by using 
the fertility ratio shows a genuine high fertility 
pattern, unmatched in our culture for several 
generations.* Comparative ratios of birth per 
thousand women fifteen to forty-four years of 
age, for the three major ethnic groups in New 
York City were, in 1950, as follows: 


Total white women 
Total non-white women 


Puerto Rican born women .... 135 


SOURCE MATERIAL FOR 
RESEARCH PLANNING 


The only full-scale study of the Puerto Rican 
family in the United States is still under way; 
other studies, and there are few of them, deal 
with the family incidentally as they investigate 
some other aspect of Puerto Rican life here. 
A review of sources of background material 
may suggest at least the gaps in the field. As a 
matter of fact, the gaps seem to have more 
substance than the field. 

Studies in Puerto Rico itself have achieved 
a high level of sophistication and have been 
extremely helpful to administrators and policy 
personnel. No attempt will be made here even 
to catalog them. Millard Hansen, director of the 
Social Science Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, described the program in 
some detail at the 1951 Milbank Memorial 
Fund annual conference.’ 

The first important publication of the Re- 
search Center was Paul K. Hatt's irpressive 
Backgrounds of Human Fertility in Puerto 


A. J. Jaffe, ed., Puerto Rican Population of New York 
City, New York: Bureau of Applied Social Research of 
Columbia University, 1954, p. 11. 

‘Millard Hansen, ‘“The Family in Puerto Rico Research 
Project,"’ in Approaches to Problems of High Fertility in 
Agrarian Societies. New York: Milbank Memorial Pund, 
1952. pp. 50-61. 
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Rico,* based on interviews in 5,579 households 
reached, out of a probability sample of 6,000 
households. “The Family in Puerto Rico Re- 
search Project” was started under the direction 
of Reuben Hill in 1951. J. Mayone Stycos, a 
sociologist from Columbia, was made assistant 
director in charge of one phase of the project, 
“Family and Fertility.” His report appeared 
last year.1° David Landy, a Harvard anthro- 
pologist, was in charge of another phase, 
labeled “Child Rearing in a Puerto Rican Com- 
munity.”” Other material on child rearing in 
Puerto Rico has appeared as a result of a series 
of ethnographic studies under the general direc- 
tion of Julian S. Stewart.1! One of the most 
succinct and perceptive statements of a chang- 
ing institution in the field is ‘Courtship in 
Puerto Rico,” by Reuben Hill.1* These provide 
essential background for research among fami- 
lies from Puerto Rico in the United States. 
Puerto Ricans in New York City’s two ‘‘core 
areas” (East Harlem and the Morrisania area 
of the Bronx) were studied by the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research of Columbia Univer- 


sity during 1947 and 1948 and the report pub- 
lished in 1950,"* It is based largely on lengthy 
interviews conducted in 1,113 households in an 
area sample believed representative of the two 
major clusters of Puerto Ricans in New York 
City. The author's preface states the aims of 
the report: 


® Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952. 512 pp. A 
previous ‘‘domestic science’’ type study of real importance 
in the field of nutrition, health, housing, etc. also was 
sponsored by the University of Puerto Rico: Lydia Roberts 
and Rosa Luisa Stefani, Patserns of Living in Puerto Rican 
Families, Rio Piedras: University of Puerto Rico, 1949. 
411 pp. 

*An interim report appeared in 1955: Reuben Hill, 
“Family Structure and Fertility in Puerto Rico,’’ Social 
Problems, 3 (October, 1955), pp. 73-83. 

#” J, Mayone Stycos, Family and Fertility in Puerto Rico: 
4 Study of the Lower Income Group, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955. 332 pp. 

™ Kathleen L. Wolfe, ‘‘Growing Up and Its Price in 
Three Puerto Rican Subcultures,’’ Psychiatry, 15 (November, 
1952), pp. 401-33. Several doctoral dissertations have been 
presented as a result of Stewart's project for the Center 
and a general book is scheduled for publication soon. 

48 Marriage and Family Living, 17 (February, 1955), 
pp. 26-35, 

“C, Wright Mills, Clarence Senior, and Rose Kohn 
Goldsen, The Puerto Rican Journey, New York: Harper, 
1950, 238 pp. 
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It begins on the island and ends with the as- 
pirations of the Puerto Ricans in New York 
City. We try to tell who the migrants are and 
why they came; how they compare with their 
compatriots who remain at home; what their 
journey to the continent means in their occupa- 
tional and income as well as life stories; what 
kind of social world they inhabit in New York, 
and how that, world compares with the kind of 
world New York has been for previous mi- 
grants; what seem to be their solidarities and 
their conflicts with other ethnic and racial groups 
in the city of New York; what is meant by 
“adaptation” for a group at this level of living, 
and how the Puerto Ricans are involved in this 
process in the middle of the twentieth century. 


The major emphasis in the study was on the 
economic transition, but enough was learned of 
the effect of this transition on the structure and 
functions of the family in the new surround- 
ings to have been of great value to welfare 
workers, teachers, and others involved in action 
programs in New York City, according to re- 
ports from them. 

The report shows, of course, that there is 
no such entity as the Puerto Rican family. 
Factors influencing the status of the family in 
the community and the roles that its members 
play both inside and outside the home are nu- 
merous. They vary widely in their impact. How- 
ever, five major factors influencing the adapta- 
tion of the Puerto Rican in New York City 
were summarized as follows: “. . . having a 
job, being a male, having more education, being 
younger in age, and being white.” 

In spite of the bias inherent in interviewing 
only in slum areas, 87 per cent of earlier 
arrivals (before 1942), and 78 per cent of 
more recent arrivals were found to be either 
“fairly well” or “well adapted’ on an index 
which was constructed to give an empirical 
basis for judging adaptation. Adaptation was 
defined as “‘inconspicious functioning with 
psychic contentment.” 

The first extended research which focuses on 
the family itself has been under way for the 
past two and a half years in East Harlem. This 
is a pilot study designed to investigate qualita- 
tive relationships between ways of life and 
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health, according to the prospectus, It proposes 
to draw a comprehensive picture of the ways 
of life of a neighborhood in East Harlem, with 
particular emphasis on the Puerto Rican mi- 
gtants who live there. The study has been de- 
signed to produce a detailed description and 
analysis of family life, formal and informal 
associations, values, ideologies, social goals, the 
nature of social and cultural conflicts, social 
and cultural change, and how these factors in 
the culture and in the organization of the soci- 
ety relate to conditions of health. 

The study is sponsored by the Foresight 
Foundation, and carried on under the auspices 
of the Department of Anthropology, Columbia 
University." 

Interviews are being conducted with a sample 
of five hundred families, and fairly detailed 
case studies are being made of five Puerto Rican 
families. The publication of the study should 
greatly increase the possibility that further 
studies will be made in other slum subcultures 
of our cities in such a manner that comparative 
results may be obtained. 

Relevant incidental information on the 
Puerto Rican family in the new environment is 
found in several recently completed studies 
which would be of value for certain projects.'® 


“Dr, Charles Wagley, chairman of the Department, is 
consultant to the project; Beatrice Berle, M.D., is medical 
director; and Dr. Elena Padilla (Who participated in the 
Stewart studies in Puerto Rico) heads an anthropological 
staff of cight persons. The anthropological phase of the 
study has been divided into various projects: (1) Changing 
patterns of family structure of Puerto Ricans in the neigh- 
borhood: to establish the types of acculturation to American 
society and the factors underlying it, (2) The social roles 
of the family: socialization of the child from birth to six, 
with particular emphasis between traditional practices and 
current concepts of child rearing. (3) The roles of the 
school in the neighborhood: focusing on how the school 
system operates to affect the ways of life of the people, its 
role in changing attitudes and ideologies, and the ways in 
which the home life and neighborhood relate to the schools, 
(4) Youth lifeways in the neighborhood: the study of 
formal and informal associations of youth with reference to 
the ways in which youth relates to family, neighborhood, 
and value orientation in the society. (5) Social and cul- 
tural roles of old age: the definition of the aged person, the 
role of the aged in the family, and the expectancies of the 
behavior of old people. 

% For example, Samuel M, Goodman, Lorraine K. Dia- 
mond, and David J. Fox, Who Are the Puerto Rican Pupils 
in the New York City Public Schools? New York: Board of 
Education, 1956, 88 pp.; Isham B. Jones, The Puerto Rican 
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One of the findings of studies made outside 
New York City which confirms one of the 
major results of the Columbia 1948 study is 
the crucial role played by the “pioneer’’ mem- 
bers of the family in helping motivate the 
“stay-at-homes” to come to the states and 
smooth the transition for them. 

None of the studies, to the best of the 
writer's knowledge, has shown any significant 
variation in the essentials of the Puerto Rican 
migration which would distinguish it sharply 
from patterns established by the immigrants of 
the past. One who knows Oscar Handlin’s The 
Uprooted’® will already have some insight into 
the difficulties faced by the Puerto Rican family 
here today. 


SUGGESTIONS ON FURTHER RESEARCH 


The structure of the situation into which the 
Puerto Rican family moves, and the pressure 
for “practical” results, quickly, are likely to 
lead to undue attention being paid to the 
pathology of the migration. Adequately repre- 
sentative samples of Puerto Rican families, so 
constructed that various factors can be con- 
trolled for length of residence, are essential." 
Publication of the results of research which 
concentrates on the pathological aspects of the 
life of any group makes living more difficult 
for the “normal” members of the group. 

There would be great advantages in starting 
research on the Puerto Rican family as it arrives 
in a new area, in various parts of the country, 
using a common outline. The studies should be 
continued over a period of at least ten years. 
This would obviously be costly. 

Another difficulty which may face the pros- 
pective researcher, not so much in himself as 





in New Jersey, Newark: State Department of Education, 
1955. 48 pp.; Robert W. O'Brien, A Survey of Puerto 
Ricans in Lorain, Ohio, Lorain: Neighborhood House Asso- 
ciation; 1954. 77 pp.; Arthur Siegel, Harold Orlens, and 
Loyal Greer, Puerto Ricans in Philadelphia, Philadelphia: 
Commission on Human Relations, 1954, 135 pp. . 

4 Boston: Little, Brown, 1951. 310 pp. 

For a warning from a closely related field see Clark 
E. Vincent, *‘The Unwed Mother and Sampling Bias,’’ 
American Sociological Review, 19 (October, 1954), pp. 562- 
567. 
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among the membership of boards of trustees, 
administrative committees, ¢ cetera, is the 
white middle class Protestant background, 
sometimes flavored with more than a dash of 
xenophobia. This may be especially true in deal- 
ing with groups in which comparatively high 
percentages of illegitimacy and of consensual 
marriage are found; for example, the Puerto 
Rican, the Southern Negro, and the “hillbilly.” 

Few social questions are more full of mean- 
ing for the future of the world than the appli- 
cation of intelligence to the control of births as 
well as to the control of deaths, It has been 
noted that a large amount of research on this 
subject has been conducted in Puerto Rico. It 
has also been reported that, at least in New 
York City, the high fertility habits charac- 
teristic of Puerto Rico are maintained. 

A whole complex of fascinating and impor- 
tant research problems revolves around the 
question of the “demographic transition” of 
the migrant family. How soon does the pattern 
begin to change? What are the major factors? 
What part does the new role of the woman 
play? Is the housing factor as important as it is 
for the receiving population? Where do hus- 
band and wife get information and advice? Is 
the heavy emphasis on sterilization found in 
Puerto Rico continued when there is easier ac- 
cess to less ‘‘zastic methods of contraception ? 
Dozens of similar questions will suggest them- 
selves, 

Another fruitful area urgently needing re- 
search concerns the role played by skin color in 
the adjustment process of the Puerto Rican 
family. Puerto Rico, while not completely free 
from race prejudice, has little discrimination. 
The dark-complexioned Puerto Rican is puz- 
zled and frustrated by color barriers; he was 
never taught at home to “act like a Negro.” 
The role of color within the family which con- 
tains a range of skin colors provides a delicate 
field of research which should be most reward- 
ing. Comparisons of the personal relations 
among Negroes of varying shades, raised and 
“socialized” in this country, with similarly sit- 
uated persons among the Puerto Rican group 
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might well add significantly to our knowledge 
of the color factor in human relations. Many 
Puerto Ricans feel they have a more enlight- 
ened attitude in this field than many persons 
in the receiving community. 

Reference group theory might well be called 
upon in studying a key phenomenon of culture 
conflict in this and many other migrations. 
“Second generationitis” afflicts the Puerto Rican 
child, as it did his earlier immigrant equivalent. 
When the family is displaced as the reference 
group, what group takes its place and what 
factors influence the choice? 

The problems of bilingual children have 
given rise to a fairly extensive literature which 
has left some questions still open for discus- 
sion. Although there is now a fair consensus 
on the deleterious role of invidious compari- 
sons, factors connected with the internal stresses 
and strains of the family faced with the prob- 
lems of culture conflict as expressed by the 
language used at home, at school, at work, and 
in the neighborhood do not seem to have been 
adequately covered. 

We know, for example, that in general the 
darker the skin of a Puerto Rican in New York 
City, the longer he clings to his mother tongue. 
We know that often a difficult family situation 
is exacerbated when one or more of the chil- 
dren learn English faster than the parents, Exg- 
lish then may be used to assure higher “‘bar- 
gaining power” in a family situation in which 
the parents were already losing some of their 
authority because of culture conflict. These are 
only two illustrations of the complexity of the 
relationships between language and the “ad- 
justment” of the family. 

The list of fields awaiting cultivation in con- 
nection with the Puerto Rican family in its 
new environment is long. Such research must, 
of course, be considered within the framework 

: of other research awaiting consideration in allo- 


See a folder published by the Migration Division of 
the Puerto Rico Department of Labor, 88 Columbus Ave., 
New York 23, New York, ‘‘A la Tierra Que fueres . . ."’ 
(‘When in Rome . . ."’) which emphasizes that, although 
there are many habits and practices the migrant should copy 
from his new neighbors, color discrimination is not one of 
them! 
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cation of time, energy, and funds. There are 
important “practical” and scientific purposes 
to be served by research work .with the families 
of the newcomers from Puerto Rico. The mi- 
gration increases the importance of the family 
to its members while, at the same time, it 
causes it to be submitted to a bombardment 


from the new culture which often seems to 
the participant as if it were malevolent, Those 
families which do disintegrate deserve the aid 
which action-research could give them. Those 
which do not may help point the path, or 
paths, to a more satisfactory family life for 
others. 


COMMENTS 


These two papers depart from the foci of other 
sessions where the emphasis is on the interplay of 
family and personality and the interpersonal rela- 
tions within the family. These other discussions tend 
to treat the family as if it were a closed system. Both 
papers we have just read, in contrast, take as their 
frame of reference the interrelations of family and 
society, especially as this is seen in the interplay of fam- 
ily and social class, and family and community. The 
researches on Puerto Rican families and on Negro fam- 
ilies illuminate the special case of family adjustment to 
a set of new environments where the families are mem- 
bers of minority groups in the society. They reflect 
the problems of families caught between competing 
cultures, and families engaged in horizontal and 
vertical mobility. But their adjustments are compli- 
cated by virtue of the fact that they do not manipu- 
late the societal controls; they are adjusting to an 
environment over which they have little control by 
virtue of the fact that as new arrivals they occupy 
the lowest echelons of the occupational structure, 

I find in the research summarized on the Negro 
family a number of questions begging further atten- 
tion: (1) Under what conditions does the matricentric 
family persist as the modal form in the Negro com- 
munity?. (2) Do strohg responsible father patterns 
precede the development of equalitarian and demo- 
cratic family structures, or are these latter likely to 
emerge directly from matricentric forms? (3) How 
can we account for the paradox of the Negro family 
solidifying and tightening its controls on its mem- 
bers as it moves from farm to city and achieves 
vertical mobility classwise? This runs counter to 
the experience of other American families making 
this same shift. (4) Given the isolation of Negro 
families in segregated communities and their cir- 
cumscribed life chances, how do we account for the 
great similarities between this minority group and 
the majority group with respect to family objectives, 
policies, and practices? How were these patterns 
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transmitted, learned, and elaborated with so little 
communicative contact between the two groups? In 
the Eddyville study, mentioned by Mozell Hill, I 
found color no predictor of poor adjustment to ur- 
banization stresses yet I confirmed that economically 
and socially the Negro families were carrying more 
burdens than the white families in the study panel. 
How come? 

The research on Puerto Rican families in the 
United States has great possibilities, a number of 
which have been listed by Dr. Senior. We have never 
had so much data on the families of origin of any 
previous migrating group to the United States. I re- 
gard the continued study of the fertility patterns, and 
the linguistic patterns, as particularly significant in 
assessing acculturation processes between the mi- 
grating group and the receiving society. I would also 
like to see further investigated the part played by 
the extended family and the ritual extended family 
(compadrazgo) systems: (1) in bringing about mi- 
gration, (2) in maintaining contact and continuity 
with the mother culture, and (3) in facilitating the 
adjustment of members of the nuclear family to the 
stresses of the new environment. 

The discussion of the Mozell Hill and Senior 
papers by the conference members centered about 
three issues: (1) What alternative frames of ref- 
erence are available for studying the interplay be- 
tween family and society? (2) Under what.types of 
stress do families of specified types of organization 
solidify rather than disintegrate? (3) Who can con- 
duct the studies of minority groups? In discussing 
the first question, it was pointed out that European 
students now lead us in the emphasis they place on 
studies of family and society. The work of Elizabeth 
Bott of the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations 
in London was cited as offering especial conceptual 
and methodological promise. (See her ‘Urban Fam- 
ilies Conjugal Roles and Social Networks,” Human 
Relations, Vol. 8, No. 4, (1955), pp. 345-384.) A 
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voluminous literature is accumulating both in the 
United States and in Europe to provide answers to 
the second question from studies of families in the 
depression, in war and peacetime separations, under 
political deprivation, and under the exigencies of 
daily living. In general stressful factors seen as ex- 
ternal threats are solidifying compared to internal 
factors; families well organized before the crisis 
event are likely to be stronger as a consequence of 
the stressful experience, whereas less well organized 
families may further disintegrate as a consequence of 
stress. In response to the third question, it was con- 
ceded that serious study of families of Negro mem- 
bers would be very difficult to undertake with white 


interviewers in the United States and that work with 
Puerto Rican families presents special problems. Ways 
of counteracting the biases of minority group mem- 
bers eliciting data from minority group members 
were suggested, including opportunity to locate one’s 
biases through systematic self-analysis in the inter- 
viewer training period. The Puerto Rican studies in 
Puerto Rico dedicated three weeks to such training 
with mutual enrichment for both native born inter- 
viewers and research assistants and for the mainland 
members of the research team. 

REUBEN HILL 
Institute for Research in Social Science 
University of North Carolina 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


The discussion centered around the general topic 
of research on minority group families and tended 
to be directed toward the two papers jointly. It was 
early suggested that the phrase “family with minority 
group members” is a more appropriate one than 
“minority group faniily.” 

Both papers had documented the almost universal 
assumption that the family tends to become dis- 
organized under conditions of stress (migration, 
discrimination, et cetera) and both papers had dealt 
with the strength and resiliency of families under 
these same conditions. The emphasis upon symptoms 
of pathology appearing in such families was recog- 
nized as deriving partly from biases inherent in the 
observer. It was pointed out that accounts of family 
disorganization resulting from such factors frequently 
have ignored the fact that disorganization may have 
existed before the crisis. The factors making for 
family solidarity under conditions of great stress is 


a fertile field for future research. 

Migration studies have been conducted with the 
implicit assumption that the receptive environment is 
unchanging and remains unchanged during the period 
of assimilation of the migrants. Both theory and com- 
mon sense indicate the falsity of this assumption. Stud- 
ies should be conducted of the changing community 
setting within which assimilation occurs. It was also 
pointed out that family members’ external roles are 
important determinants of the pattern of organization 
or disorganization of the group. Occupational and 
other reference groups of family members are signifi- 
cant in this respect. 

Who can and should do research on the family 
among minority groups? Should the researchers be 
drawn from the dominant group, the minority group, 
or both? The special problems confronting such re- 
searchers are many and complex. They deserve careful 
study. 
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III. RESEARCH ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 


Effects of Early Training on Personality 


WILLIAM E. MARTIN 
Department of Child Development and Family Life, Purdue University 


On THE basis of what we now know of the 
nature and nurture of man, we would expect 
to find that early training has clear and demon- 
strable effects upon personality development. 
That is, it would seem reasonable to assume 
that any experience might have some effect 
upon the personality of the individual and that 
early training experiences, which are so often 
repeated, so intimate and so crucial to the con- 
tinued existence of the individual, must have 
some: influence upon his later growth and 
development. 

Yet a review of the literature cannot help 
but lead us to conclude that “common sense,” 
together with the brilliant clinical insights and 
hunches that have been furnished us over the 
years have not been confirmed, except in cer- 
tain specific and isolated cases. And even these 
are still a matter of controversy, 

A recent statement by Harlow’ is perhaps 
the best assessment of our present position: 
“Although people have been observing children 
for a very considerable period of time, there are 
few psychological areas of greater intellectual 
gloom than the area relating to the effects of 
early experience” (p. 274). However, he pre- 
ceded that statement with another: ‘It is a per- 
fectly safe prediction that a major break-through 
will be made in the determination of the effects 
of controlled early experience, both normal and 
deviant, upon the subsequent behavior of the 
organism’ (p. 274). 


4 Harry F. Harlow, ‘‘Current and Future Advances in 
Physiological and Comparative Psychology,’’ American Psy- 
chologist, 11 (June, 1956), pp. 273-277. 
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But how are we to make this “perfectly safe 
prediction” come true in the reasonably near 
future? Not, I would suggest, by demonstrat- 
ing, no matter how keenly and devastatingly, 
that the work of Spitz, Ribble and Bowlby, to 
name but a few recent targets, does not meet 
all the criteria of sound experimental method- 
ology. But rather to ask ourselves: What are 
the basic theoretical and methodological short- 
comings: in research, in general, that charac- 
terize our present attempts to solve this very 
difficult problem? It is a few of these short- 
comings that I would like to discuss briefly with 
you in this conference. 


A NAIVE AND OUTMODED BELIEF 
IN DETERMINISM 


That the object-choice and model of social 
science is physics has long been apparent, but 
that the physics which has been cathected is 


.that of the nineteenth century is not too gen- 


erally admitted or recognized. If physics is to 
be the subject of our emulation and identifica- 
tion—and some have argued that biology might 
be a better source of models and analogies*—it 
ought to be that substance and methodology 
which constitute the physics of today, Oppen- 
heimer* had some interesting words on this 
subject in his address to the American Psycho- 
logical Association at its San Francisco meeting 
in September, 1955: 


2 John B. Anderson, “Child Development: An Historical 
Perspective,’ Child Development, 27 (June, 1956), pp. 181- 
196, 

* Robert Oppenheimer, ‘‘Analogy in Science," American 
Psychologist, 11 (March, 1956), pp. 127-135. 
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. »» I would like to say something about what 
physics has to give back to common sense that 
it seemed to have lost from it, not because I 
am clear that these ideas are important tools in 
psychological research, but because it seems to me 
that the worst of all possible misunderstandings 
would be that psychology be influenced to model 
itself after a physics which is not there any more, 
which has been quite outdated. 

We inherited, say at the beginning of this 
century, a notion of the physical world as a 
causal one, in which every event could be ac- 
counted for if we were ingenious, a world char- 
acterized by number, where everything inter- 
esting could be measured and quantified, a de- 
terminist world, a world in which there was no 
use of room for individuality, in which the 
object of study was simply there and how you 
studied it did not affect the object, it did not 
affect the kind of description you gave of it, a 
world in which objectifiability went far beyond 
merely our own agreement on what we meant by 
words and what we are talking about, in which 
objectification was meaningful irrespective of any 
attempt to study the system under considera- 
tion, It was just the given real object; there it 
was, and there was nothing for you to worry 
about of an epistemological character, This ex- 
tremely rigid picture left out a great deal of 
common sense, I do not know whether these 
missing elements will prove helpful; but at least 
their return may widen the resources that one 
can bring to any science. 

What are these ideas? In our natural, un- 
schooled talk, and above all in unschooled talk 
about psychological problems, we have five or 
six things which we have got back into physics 
with complete rigor, with complete objectivity, 
in the sense that we understand one another, with 
a complete lack of ambiguity and with a per- 
fectly phenomenal technical success. One of them 
is just this notion that the physical world is 
not completely determinate. There are predic- 
tions you can make about it but they are statis- 
tical; and any event has in it the nature of the 
surprise, of the miracle, of something that you 
could not figure out. Physics is predictive, but 
within limits; its world is ordered, but not com- 
pletely causal. 

Another of these ideas is the discovery of the 
limits on how much we can objectify without 
reference to what we are really talking about in 
an operational, practical sense. We can say the 
electron has a certain charge and we do not have 
to argue as to whether we are looking at it to 
say that; it always does. We cannot say it has a 
place or a motion. If we say that we imply some- 
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thing about what we ourselves—I do not mean as 
people but as physicists—are doing about it. 

A third point is very closely related to this; 
it is the inseparability of what we are studying 
and the means that are used to study it, the or- 
ganic connection of the object with the observer. 
Again, the observer is not in this case a human; 
but in psychology the observer sometimes is a 
human 


And then, as logical consequences of this, there 
is the idea of totality, or wholeness. Newtonian 
physics, classical science, was differential; any- 
thing that went on could be broken up into 
finer and finer elements and analyzed so. If one 
looks at an atomic phenomenon between the be- 
ginning and the end, the end will not be there; 
it will be a different phenomenon, Every pair of 
observations taking the form “we know this, 
we then predict that” is a global thing; it can- 
not be broken down. 

Finally, every atomic event is individual. It is 
not, in its essentials, reproducible. 

This is quite a pack of ideas that we always 
use: individuality, wholeness, the subtle rela- 
tions of what is seen with how it is seen, the 
indeterminancy and the acausality of experi- 
ence (p. 134). 

This is to suggest that antecedent variable or 
set of variables A, under specified conditions 
1, 2, 3... , does not lead to consequent vari- 
able or set of variables C, any C, necessarily. 
For, just as “every atomic event is individual 
. .. and is not, in its essentials, reproducible,”’ so 


. is every antecedent-consequent event individual 


and not reproducible in its essentials, That is, 
every training act is mediated by a unique indi- 
vidual and influences a unique individual in a 
unique way under a unique set of conditions. 
Thus, to ask the question-—What is the effect of 
breast feeding upon the personality develop- 
ment ?-—is to ask the wrong, the unanswerable 
question. Rather we should ask: What is the 
effect of breast feeding as performed by a par- 
ticular mother in a particular way as perceived 
and received by a particular child under particu- 
lar circumstances, with regard to both time and 
space. 

An admission that the events we study are 
unique, nenreproducible, and nondeterminable 
does not preclude scientific activity, no more 
than the same admission does in the case of 
the physicist or the astronomer. But we first 
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seek regularity and orderliness, in whatever 
degree they may exist, within the individual 
event, which for us is the effect of a particular 
training agent and practice upon a particular 
individual under given conditions. As we ac- 
cumulate data about a number of such indi- 
vidual events, it may be possible to discover, 
through a study of similarities and dissimilari- 
ties among them, certain principles or laws, 
statistical in form, that may apply to all. We 
will not enhance the probability of discovering 
such regularities by losing the individual event 
in a sea of mass statist ics. 

The astronomer revealed order in the uni- 
verse without averaging data collected on the 
motions of a sample of planets. It is a good 
guess that the behavioral scientist can discover 
order in human behavior and development 
without averaging data collected on the actions, 
reactions, and interactions of a sample of indi- 
viduals. In plants and infrahuman organisms, 
individuality may be of no great moment; in 
human beings, it is the essence of that which 
we are seeking to explain, to understand, and 
to predict. Within the limited range of varia- 
bility of the former and the conditions under 
which they exist, an old-fashioned determinism 
may do no great harm. In the latter case, how- 
ever, it constitutes a theoretical and method- 
ological strait jacket. 

To return to our example: We assume that 
breast feeding may have an effect on person- 
ality. The amount, kind, and persistence of 
that effect is unique to the particular trainer- 
trainee relationship in a particular context. As 
we analyze each such relationship, as an indi- 
vidual event, in turn, we may hope to discover 
what principles are at work, what factors and 
conditions in trainer, trainee, and context are 
operative. 


INADEQUATE SPECIFICATION, 
DEFINITION AND MEASUREMENT 
OF VARIABLES 


The matter of the variables we choose to 
study and how we define and measure them 
takes on increased importance as we recognize 
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the necessity of exploring fully each individual 
event. 

Antecedent Variables. We are confronted 
with many questions in our thinking about 
antecedent variables: What is it that constitutes 
the early training of the child? Is it what is 
done to him? Or is it who does whatever is 
done to and for him? Is it the acts or is it the 
feelings of the training agent? Is it more than 
the acts or feelings of a single individual? Is it 
rather the family constellation, the family proc- 
ess, the family climate? 

Is the significance of the acts of the train- 
ing agent for the child a function of the moti- 
vation of that agent? By objective and quanti- 
tative measurement, we may find that two 
mothers give equivalent nurturance to the child 
in the going-to-bed situation. But, if one 
mother does so out of a sense of guilt for not 
really wanting the child and the other because 
the child is a substitute for a nondemonstrative 
husband, is it correct to treat the two behavior 
patterns as equivalent? Yet they would be so 
considered in most research, 

Is the significance of the acts of the training 
agent a function of the constitutional charac- 
teristics and the previous experience of the 
child? Can the effect of strict scheduling of 
feeding mean the same for two children, one 
of whom has a “natural” cycle of food intake 
and utilization that coincides with that sched- 
ule, the other whose “natural” cycle does not. 
Can mother-separation mean the same for the 
child who has received little and poor care 
from his mother in the past as for the child 
who has received much and good care? The 
reasonable answer to both these questions 
would be “No.” Yet, in a typical scientific 
report, we would find both pairs of children 
submerged in samples; in the first case, of 
children whose feeding had been strictly sched- 
uled, in the second case, of children who had 
been separated from their mothers, 

The measurement of these antecedent varia- 
bles constitutes still another difficult problem. 
Are we to use the mother as informant, not 
only about her practices and those of other 
family members, but also about the reactions 
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of the child to those practices? Should data be 
collected contemporaneously? Or shall we con- 
tinue to rely on the memories of both the 
training agent and the recipient of that train- 
ing? Will a nonclinical interview with the 
individuals involved suffice? Or must we search 
more deeply for the truth? How shall we deal 
with discrepancies among informants? What 
are we to do when what is actually happening 
or has happened differs from what is said or 
believed to be happening or to have happened ? 
It is clear that we know far too little of 
what really goes on in the child training situa- 
tion. Perhaps it is a basic insecurity in social 
scientists tha: goads us into rejecting mere 
naturalistic observations and into a somewhat 
premature search—an even compulsive one, at 
times—for elegance, abstraction, precision, and 
certainty. Whatever the reason, we have ab- 
stracted from the training situation too early 
and too much, The result is too little. 
Fortunately, there are signs that we are ready 
to stop, and even regress, for a moment in 
order to do some of the spadework, the dirty 
work, that must precede a more sophisticated 
attack on the problem. Much more complete 
information is being obtained on the relation- 
ships between mother and infant‘ and on 
parent-child interactions in the home, not in 
the form of ratings, or evaluations, or generali- 
zations, but in the form of raw data.® 
Furthermore, social scientists, particularly 
sociologists, are giving renewed and thought- 
ful attention to the family and the formulation 
of conceptual and methodologica! tools for 
describing its structure and process. Parson and 
Bales® have directed our attention to new facets 
of the influence of participation in family life 


* Sylvia Brody, Patterns of Mothering, New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1956, 

Harriet L. Rheingold, ‘Modification of Social Respon- 
siveness in Institutional Babies,’’ Monographs of the Society 
for Research in Child Development, 21 (1956, No. 2, Serial 
No, 63). 

*Clark E. Moustakas, Irving B. Sigel, and Henry D. 
Schalock, ‘‘An Objective Method for the Measurement and 
Analysis of Child-Adult Interaction,"’ Child Development, 27 
(June, 1956), pp. 109-134, 

* Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales, Family, Socializa- 
tion and Interaction Process, Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 
1955. 
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upon individual personality development. Foote 
and Cottrell’ have outlined a research program 
with enough hypotheses to keep us engaged for 
a generation or more. Ackerman’s work, as 
exemplified in a recent paper,* opens up some 
fresh and stimulating possibilities for the study 
of family interaction patterns and the child's 
participation in and reaction to them. 

Consequent Variables. We face a somewhat 
different kind of difficulty in the case of conse- 
quent variables, the dimensions of personality 
which may be the result of given early training 
experiences. No modern definition of person- 
ality of which I am aware includes behavior. 
Rather the acts of a person are seen as reflec- 
tions of his personality. Much of our research, 
however, demonstrates that we pay little more 
than lip service to this distinction. In a major- 
ity of studies, it is concluded that a given train- 
ing had no influence since individuals receiving 
it and those not receiving it show no measur- 
able differences in behavior. 

But should they have been expected to do 
so? Neglecting, for the moment, the fact that 
it is impossible, for reasons cited above, to say 
in most cases what the training actually was 
and whether a child received it or not, and 
under what conditions, we should look for any 
consequences, not in the behavior per se, but in 
the personality dynamics, as revealed in be- 
havior. 

This may appear to be an academic point. 
I do not think that it is. A given training prac- 
tice could exert very real influence on person- 
ality. Yet the morphology of behavior is so 
dependent upon the past history and constitu- 
tional characteristics of the individual and the 
situation, culturally-defined, in part, in which 
he finds himself that we could hardly expect a 
consistent behavioral manifestation of any 
given personality change among individvals. 
What we need to do is to learn how to deter- 


™ Nelson N. Foote and Leonard S$, Cottrell, Jr., Identity 
and Interpersonal Competence, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1955. 

®Nathan W. Ackerman and Marjorie L. Behrens, “A 
Study of Family Diagnosis,’’ American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, 26 (January, 1956), pp. 66-78, 
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mine what it is that an individual is striving to 
realize by acting in the observed manner. We 
may then find that, in a group of individuals, 
dissimilar behaviors reflect quite similar per- 
sonality dynamics and that similar behaviors 
reflect quite dissimilar personality dynamics. 


A NEGLECT OF INTERVENING 
VARIABLES 


The matter of relating antecedent and conse- 
quent variables is not independent, of course, of 
the nature of those variables and of our expec- 
tations, whatever their basis, of relationships 
between them. Thus, to the extent that these 
variables are inadequate ones, as we have 
already suggested, the investigation of their 
interrelationships will be a difficult and a 
sometimes fruitless task. 

A not atypical study might be described as 
follows: A sample of children of some speci- 
fied age, sex, and socioeconomic status is 
selected. Their mothers are interviewed to ob- 
tain information on infant training practices. 
On the children themselves, measures of per- 
sonality are obtained: if of preschool age, usu- 
ally one or more sessions of doll play plus 
behavioral observations; if of school age, paper- 
and-pencil personality tests and perhaps a pro- 
jective test or two plus behavioral observations. 
Using these data, an almost infinite number of 
correlation coefficients can be computed, with 
results that are not unexpected in view of our 
previous discussion: almost all negative. In 
other words, there is grave doubt that infant 
training has any influence on personality devel- 
opment, 

Fortunately, there are signs that we are 
ready to move beyond this Comptometer stage 
in research in this area, There are, for example, 
the studies by Robert R. Sears and his col- 
leagues, some of them as yet unreported, which 
are demonstrating significant relationships be- 
tween early training and later personality de- 
velopment.® These relationships are not merely 

* Robert R. Sears, ef al., “Some Child-Rearing Ante- 
cedents of Aggression and Dependency in Young Children,” 


Genetic Psychology Monographs, 47 (June, 1953), pp. 135- 
234. 
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correlation coefficients but are indications of 
change brought about in the individual per- 
sonality by his infant and early childhood ex- 
perience, change which is manifested in be- 
havior. The signal contribution of the Sears 
group is in formulating, by inference, the 
nature of that change and subjecting it to rigor- 
ous test. For instance, they found a positive cor- 
relation between maternal punitiveness and de- 
pendency in boys, but a negative correlation in 
girls.!° (It should be noted that “dependency,” 
as they define it, is an acquired drive, its 
strength inferred from observed behavior.) 
They observed that such a result could be ex- 
plained by a sex difference in degree of mater- 
nal punitiveness, with girls receiving the 
greater amount. However, analysis of the data 
showed no sex difference in this training vari- 
able. They considered one further possibility: 
that both boys and girls receive the same 
amounts of punishment or frustration but that 
the effect is greater on girls than on boys, be- 
cause the former are more strongly identified 
with their mothers. Such proved to be the case. 

The research program of these workers gives 
little attention to the individual event and their 
measurements of antecedent variables are sub- 
ject to the criticisms we have made earlier. 
However, their demonstration of the value of 
an emphasis upon change within the individual 
brought about by training experience that in 
turn mediates behavior is a significant contri- 
bution and promises much for future research 
in this area, Noteworthy, too, are their theoreti- 
cal sophistication and fertility and the accom- 
modation they are effecting between psycho- 
analytic and learning theories. For similar 





Harr, Levin and Robert R. Sears, ‘‘Identification with 
Parents as a Determinant of Doll Play Aggression,’’ Child 
Development, 27 (June, 1956), pp. 135-153. 

Eleanor BE, Maccoby and Patricia K. Gibbs, ‘'Methods of 
Child-Rearing in Two Social Classes,"’ in Readings in Child 
Development, edited by William E. Martin and Celia B. 
Stendler, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1954, pp. 380-396, 

Robert R. Sears, Eleanor E. Maccoby, and Harry Levin, 
Ways of Bringing Up Children, Evanston, Illinois; Row, 
Peterson, 1957. 

” Robert R. Sears, ef al., ‘Some Child-Rearing Ante- 
cedents of Aggression and Dependency in Young Children,” 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, 47 (June, 1953), pp. 135- 
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reasons, work by Whiting and Child" and by 
McClelland and his students’? should also be 
cited at this point. 

The emphasis is upon a theory of change 
and the study of intervening variables (wherein 
change takes place), variables which are dis- 
tinct from stimulus and response variables and 
which therefore have independent properties. 
However, these three systems of variables are 
not independent of each other; in fact, we 
assume a causal or sequential relationship 
among them. Furthermore, it is not easy to 
distinguish among them, For example, we have 
already seen that our antecedent variables are 
interactions between stimulus variables and 
intervening variables in both training agent and 
child, while our consequent variables are inter- 
actions between intervening variables and re- 
sponse variables in the child. But the inter- 
vening variable are of crucial importance, for 
they “determine” the meaning of the situation 
for the child and the nature of the response he 
makes, 

It should be pointed out that this view of 
the nature of the influence of early training 
upon personality rejects, in effect, the idea that 
the explanation lies in the persistence in adult 
behavior of habits learned early in life* and 
instead assumes that it is a matter of maturation 
and of affective and cognitive learning. For that 
reason, the demonstration of similarities be- 
tween childhood and adult behavior is of little 
significance in and of itself, though certainly 
of much interest. For it reveals little or noth- 


ing of the means by which these similarities - 


have been effected, just as the fact that parent 
and child resemble each other in eye color or 
in intelligence or in physique advances us 
scarcely at all in our attempts to understand the 
underlying processes responsible for such resem- 
blance. Identification of a phenomenon or a 


4 John W. M. Whiting and Irvin L. Child, Child Train- 
ing and Personality, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953. 

% David C, McClelland, ef al., The Achievement Motive, 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953. 

% Frank A, Beach and Julian Jaynes, ‘Effects of Early 
Experience upon the Behavior of Animals,’’ Psychological 
Bulletin, 31 (May, 1954), pp. 239-263. 
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demonstration of its occurrence does not consti- 
tute an explanation of that phenomenon. 


A NEGLECT OF FACTORS WHICH 
LIMIT THE RESPONSES OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL 


We too seldom take cognizance of condi- 
tions which prevent or discourage the indi- 
vidual from manifesting in his behavior the 
changes which have been brought about by 
early experience. For example, we are only now 
realizing the complexity of the settings in 
which behavior takes place ;* we have not yet 
begun to assess the extent to which these set- 
tings constrict behavior or elicit responses 
which inadequately or incorrectly express the 
individual personality. Projective devices, in 
both research and therapy, demonstrate that 
children change their behavioral output signifi- 
cantly in both kind and amount when the limits 
of the situation are expanded or removed. 

Personal factors, such as sex, age, and social 
status, may make particular responses inappro- 
priate. A male with a strong dependency drive 
must take steps to conceal it in a society which 
values rugged individualism among its men; a 
female striving for independence must curb 
overt behavioral manifestations of that drive if 
she participates in a culture which rewards her 
sex for submissiveness or, at least, indirectness. 

Children may be unable to reveal certain 
aspects of personality because they are children: 
some changes brought about by early training 
lie dormant, in effect, until the time is ripe for 
their disclosure. To fail to find evidence of 
change at a particular time in an individual is 
not to prove that no change has taken place, 
but rather to demonstrate, that if such change 
has been effected, it is not now being mani- 
fested. Freud’s concept of a latency period 
might well be re-examined and elaborated 
along these lines so that it is no longer con- 
fined to sexual responses and to a given age 
period but applied to different systems of in- 


% Roger G. Barker and Herbert FP. Wright, Midwest and 
its Children, Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson, 1955. 
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tervening variables—not only drive variables— 
and to different age periods. 

A lower class boy living in a slum neighbor- 
hood may find it most inappropriate, as well as 
hazardous, to reveal a sensitivity in perception 
that a particular child-rearing experience has 
developed in hira. A middle class girl may find 
it difficult, even in the Kinsey era, to express a 
passionate “nature,” whatever its origin.’ 

We must also consider the possibility that 
the individual may not have available the re- 
sponse which will disclose the effects of early 
training. An obvious example is the case of the 
child in the prelanguage stage of development 
who cannot tell us (in words, at least) what he 
wants or how he feels. But, even at later ages, 
lack of ability, as well as response inhibition, 
may prevent the individual from manifesting, 
through behavior, the dynamic aspects of per- 
sonality that are the result of the early training. 
In this respect, it might be observed that ther- 
apy does not change personality so much as it 
makes its revelation possible. 

All such factors may make it inappropriate 


or impossible to reveal the effects of early train- 
ing. In many cases, we can increase disclosure 
by modifying situations and thus make certain 
responses no longer inappropriate, or by mak- 
ing available to the individual responses which 
he was formerly not able to make, or by elimi- 
nating response inhibitions. 


48 Lawrence K. Frank, et al., *‘Personality Development in 
Adolescent Girls,"’ Monographs of the Society for Research 
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Douglas M. More, ‘‘Developmental Concordance and Dis- 
cordance during Puberty and Early Adolescence,"’ Monographs 
of the Society for Research in Child Development, 18 (1953, 
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THE CONFINING INFLUENCE 
OF DOGMA 


Unfortunately, much of the research in this 
area seems to have been done in order to prove 
that Freud was absolutely wrong or that he was 
absolutely right, more often the former. How 
many papers end almost triumphantly with the 
statement that no evidence has been gathered to 
support any psychoanalytic claim! One is 
tempted to quote Freud on resistance and nega- 
tive transference. On the other hand, the “true 
believers” are as extreme in their positions. 
And there is no little irony in the fact that 
while Freud questioned everything, his most- 
dedicated followers often question nothing. 

There is probably little that can be done with 
these extremists. We shall continue to have 
studies in which 1000 preschool boys and girls 
are asked which parent they prefer, and, when 
“mother” is the preponderant answer given by 
both sexes with equal frequency, we are told 
that the data provide a basis for rejecting the 
Oedipus complex. We shall also continue to 
be given “proof” that the Oedipal period is a 
universal experience and is crucial, in its con- 
sequences, for later personality development. 

The hope of the future lies in the hands of 
neither of these groups, but rather with those 
whose purpose is explaining rather than de- 
fending or attacking. It is not that we need less 
theory; in fact, we need more and better theory. 
But theory, with its concepts, its postulates 
and theorems, needs to be the servant, not the 
master, of the research worker. We need more 
theoretically-oriented research workers; we 
need fewer theoretically-committed ones. 
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The Child in the Family* 


GLENN R. HAWKES 
Professor of Child Development, lowa State College 


SINCE Freud’s “id” emerged into our west- 
ern culture, it has exerted an ever increasing 
influence in our behavioral sciences, our litera- 
ture, our folk-lore, and our education. We 
speak of childhood complexes and emotional 
blocks in children as easily as we describe the 
World Series or the new model automobiles. 
This credo of our cult has become such an 
important part of our way of life that the man 
on the street can relate his present prob!ems to 
his early childhood experiences in his family 
as naturally as he ascribes peace and prosperity 
to either the Republicans or the Democrats and 
on just’ as superficial a basis. Child guidance 
workers, child psychiatrists, social workers, and 
pediatricians all look to parents and families to 
explain problem behavior or to correct it. 
Even John Broadus Watson, our rejected 
prophet of childhood, was so concerned with 
the child in the family that he wrote Psycho- 
logical Care of Infant and Child for popular 
consumption, The following passage became 
dictum for thousands of parents: 
There is a sensible way of treating children. 

. . » Let your behavior always be objective and 

kindly firm. Never hug and kiss them, never let 

them sit on your lap. If you must, kiss them once 

on the forehead when they say goodnight. Shake 

hands with them in the morning. 


Today Benjamin Spock and Arnold Gesell 
enjoy the acclaim of parents with their writings 
about children because of the real need that 


parents have to understand the children in their 


families. Television, movies, and novels find: 


that a central story theme built around the child 
in the family draws popular appeal very 
quickly, 

In therapy with children, the family is be- 


* Published as Journal Paper No. J-3083 of the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, Project No. 
1299, Home Economics Research. 

4 John B. Watson, Psychological Care of Infant and Child, 
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coming - increasingly important. Bakwin and 
Bakwin, Baruch, Bettleheim, Ribble, and 
Bowlby, either as therapists or theorists for 
therapists, stress over and over again the im- 
portance of understanding the relations of the 
child to his family. Bowlby, in his Maternal 
Care and Mental Health,? a book which inci- 
dentally has excited many in the behavioral 
sciences because it reveals so many seemingly 
fruitful hypotheses for study, states: 

. . . For the moment it is sufficient to say that 
what is believed to be essential for mental health 
is that the infant and young child should ex- 
perience a warm, intimate, and continuous rela- 
tionship with his mother in which both find 
satisfaction and enjoyment. 


Bender,* attempting to explain anxiety in 
disturbed children, cites lack of a satisfactory 
mothering relationship as a major factor. Logi- 
cally deep and intense therapy has tried to make 
up for this lack. Dorothy Baruch’s* study of 
Kenneth, and the subsequent therapy, revolves 
around the theme: 

Kenneth’s mother and father, like most par- 
ents, tried to do their best for their child, and 
yet their own personal problems deprived the 
little boy of the most vital ingredients of growth 
and happiness—love and understanding. The story 
of his therapy, . . . of necessity included the re- 
education of his parents. 


With this strong preoccupation in the minds 
of the public, in our mass media, and in our 
therapy, where are we with research about 
children in families? With clinical hypotheses 
enough to keep us busy for a generation, how 
does our research measure up? To sum it all up 
—do we really have a body of knowledge about 
children in families growing out of research? 


3 John Bowlby, Materzol Care and Mental Health, Geneva: 
World Health Organization, 1952, p. 11. 

* Lauretta Bender, Aggression, Hostility and Anxiety in 
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Another short digression seems pertinent 
before we attempt to answer these questions. 
In so-called “family” research, children in 
families are mentioned as variables of one sort 
or another by Terman, Burgess and Wallin, 
Locke and Hill. Yet in none of these studies 
_ was the child, his attitudes and feelings about 
family living and its attendant relationships, 
used as a subject or research datum. This, of 
itself, raises a very interesting question about 
the child’s place in family sociology. Is he a 
member of a family only in relationship to his 
parents’ adjustment? As a child psychologist 
and a parent, I find that I must agree with the 
position of Moore and Leahy® that children 
control parents more than parents control chil- 
dren. Therefore, to understand families one 
must understand something about children in 
these families, As social scientists we still have 
not rejected the idea that one of the basic pur- 
poses of families is the begetting and rearing 
of children. It is true that Bossard* has re- 
cently embarked upon the study of the child in 
the larger family, and yet it is interesting and 
significant to note that his informants are not 
children. 

Permit me to look into my own backyard—— 
that of child psychology—before we give the 
child up for lost. Since the days of G. Stanley 
Hall and John J. B. Morgan, psychologists have 
been interested in children as the subjects of 
their myriad experiments. Dennis isolated them, 
Gesell watched them, Terman and Goodenough 
measured their 1.Q.s, and others looked at them 
in similar “atomistic” fashions. All this has 
been good and has advanced our understanding 
of children. But as a family member it has taken 
a long time for the child to come into his own. 

Fortunately the horizon is all not dark. But 
to get back to our question, “Do we really have 
a body of knowledge about children in families 
growing out of research?” The answer is mostly 
“No.” This, in spite of the fact that parents, 
the public, and clinicians have given us leader- 


* Bernice Moore and Dorothy Leahy, You and Your 


Family, New York: D. C. Heath, 1948. 
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ship to view the child as a family member. 

The reason for this lack is not just the rela- 
tionship of psychology and sociology, but a lack 
of methodology and theory with which to 
bolster the interest which many of us have. 
These lacks are now disappearing and progress 
appears possible. 


CHILD'S PERCEPTION 


Out of the body of theory postulated by Sul- 
livan 0: “reflective appraisal,” the concepts of 
George Mead, and finally Snygg and Bruner’ 
has come the concept of individual perception 
and behavior. Researchers must Icarn to see 
through the eyes of their subjects in order to 


understand wnat the subject sees, It is not sufh- 


cient or even realistic to assume that, because 
a mother fondles a child, the child sees this 
attention as a sign that his mother loves him. 
It is not the physical nature of a stimulus which 
determines reaction but rather the way in which 
that stimulus is interpreted by the individual 
stimulated. In each case this will be a highly 
individual interpretation. Thus to understand 
the child as a member of a family, we have to 
examine that child in his family. One cannot 
be separated from the other, and most impor- 
tant, the child must be in our subject group. 
With perception research in its infancy it is 
rather dangerous to assume that the parent or 
an informant can accurately assess the environ- 
ment of the child. 

Langford and Alm, Brodbeck and Cass re- 
port some accuracy on the part of parents in 
predicting needs, scores, and attributes of their 
children but there were errors, and the ability 
to predict accurately is to a great degree a 
function of the age of the child and the ad- 
justment of the parent. 

Several studies have indicated that children 
do have ideas about their relationships with 
their parents and their environment. Often they 
are able to evaluate this environment in terms 


‘Jerome §$, Bruner, ‘‘Petsonality Dynamics and the 
Process of Perceiving,’’ in Perception: An Approach to Per- 
sonality, edited by Robert R. Blake and Glenn V, Ramsey, 
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of what they sense as fair or compatible with 
the environment to which their peers are sub- 
ject. 

Neill*® in testing children’s perceptions of 
parental roles found that considerable differ- 
ences existed between these perceptions and the 
actual situations as these were revealed by the 
parents. Children named corporal punishment 
as the discipline which they expected from 
their parents slightly more than fifty per cent 
of the time. In interviews with the parents, 
Neill found that parents used corporal punish- 
ment as a last resort. Seventy-one per cent of 
these parents said they would expect the chil- 
dren to take the consequences of their own acts, 
yet only three of the twenty-eight children 
named that as what they would expect. Seven 
children agreed with their parents that they 
might be put to bed forcefully. Fifty per cent 
of all parents visited stated that that was the 
discipline they would use, if any were neces- 
sary, at bed time, 

Griffiths® in his study found that children, 
even in the early elementary school period, have 
a fairly good realization of what their parents 
and teachers believe to be their behavior prob- 
lems, but at this age the child’s conception of 
better behavior is practically synonymous with 
obedience to adults. It is not until the child is 
in the late elementary school years that he be- 
comes aware of his parents’ and teachers’ in- 
terest in other things about his behavior besides 
following adult instructions, The child's aware- 
ness of submissive traits appears much later 
than his awareness of aggressive traits. The 
father represents primarily a person not to be 
interfered with. The child conceives of better 
behavior in terms of what his father wants, as 
activities which do not disturb the father, such 
as not interrupting or meddling or making less 
noise. The child feels that the mother wants 


*B. M. Neill, ‘‘Perception by Preschool Children of 
Parental Roles in Selected Home Situations.’’ Unpublished 
M. S. Thesis, Ames, lowa: lowa State College Library, 1946. 

© William Griffiths, Bebavior Difica’ties of Children as 
Perceived and Judged by Parents, Teachers and the Children 
Themselves, Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
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an efficient and orderly home and wants him to 
assume household responsibilities, follow in- 
structions promptly and carefully, and get along 
better with his brothers and sisters. 

Sowers'® studied parent-child relationships 
from the child’s point of view. Among her 
findings was the expression on the part of her 
subjects that they desired admirable traits in 
parents. Among these were kindness, sincerity, 
fairness, and justice. She concluded that chil- 
dren want discipline to be firm but fair. She 
found, too, that opinions and attitudes of young 
people are not influenced to any great extent 
by sex, personality adjustment, or by variations 
in environmental backgrounds. 

In a study by Hawkes, Burchinal, and Gard- 
ner'12 where children were approached 
directly for their attitudes about the control 
which was exerted upon them by their parents, 
children for the most part chose responses 
which indicated that they were satisfied with 
their control relations with their parents. Boys 
as compared with girls were slightly less satis- 
fied with their treatment in their homes. 
Mothers as compared with fathers were per- 
ceived by the children in a slightly more fav- 
orable manner for most of the comparisons 
which could be made. There was a definite 
tendency for children to respond in the same 
manner to separate questions related to the 
same characteristics for their mothers and 
fathers. 

A study of Hansen reported by Anderson’ 
revealed that the elementary school child has 
definite impressions of his parents and has 
formed an image of them. The major image or 
concept was often very different from that 
which the parents themselves expected, Chil- 


* Alice Sowers, ‘*Parent-Child Relationships from the 
Child’s Point of View,’’ Journal of Experimental Educati 
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dren's concepts tended to emphasize the disci- 
plinary and management controls exercised by 
parents. The child tended to see parents more 
as frustrating beings. He also concluded that 
parents have very different attitudes with re- 
spect to the management of children. The par- 
ent in this study had an idealized child against 
which he compared the behavior of his own 
child. 

The crux of parent-child relations as far as 
the child in the family is concerned appears to 
be in the area of children’s perceptions of 
what they, the parents, are, rather than in very 
definite and specific characteristics of home life. 
Brown's statement with which he concluded his 
study seems to make my point well: 

Finally, the manner in which the child per- 
ceives the parent's behavioral norms may, in the 
last analysis, determine its personality make-up. 
If this is so, a parent may earn a discouraging 
score on a parental attitude scale without being 
reacted to as a poor parent by the child. 


INTERACTION 


To see the family through the child’s eyes 
is not enough if we are to understand the total 
family constellation and in particular its mean- 
ing to the various family members. The child is 
a member of a primary group and acts upon as 
well as is acted upon, This calls for a social- 
psychological scheme which would allow us to 
see the dynamics of the interaction and the 
resultant modification, which in turn impacts 
upon both giver and receiver if, indeed, both 
are not givers and receivers at the same mo- 
ment. Sigel’® points up this need: 

The analysis of the family as it functions in 
various ways to effect the child should follow a 
longitudinal pattern in order to assess its role at 
different developmental stages of the child. As 
the child matures and his familial relationships 
begin to function differently, the influence of the 
nuclear family may vary. Thus, we have to view 


™ Fred Brown, ‘‘An Experimental Study of Parental Atti- 
tudes and Their Effect upon Child Adjustment,’’ American 
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the two variables here, the child and the family, 
as two changing systems whose interactive and 
influence patterns will shift in relation to different 
demands and needs of each. As we follow this 
trend, seeking specific functional relationships, 
we should be able to specify in necessary detail 
those variables most readily influenced by fa- 
milial experiences, 


One example of a promising methodology 
for beginning such analysis of interaction is 
that devised by Bales.’* Interaction process 
analysis, as defined by him, is a method o: 
classifying each act of behavior occurring in 
small face-to-face groups. This includes both 
verbal and non-verbal interaction. 

Brady’ developed an adaptation of inter- 
action process analysis as defined by Bales to 
investigate the interaction of eight pairs of 
young brothers. Admittedly, her greatest prob- 
lem was the training of observers for reliability. 
Even with the use of written protocols, film, 
and live sessions, reliability continued to be a 
major problem. She suggests longer training 
periods and more refinement of Bales’ cate- 
gories as the key to the use of this method. 

It is not trite to suggest that the interaction 
process between and among family members 
exerts a powerful force upon the child just 
as it may upon the parent or some other family 
member. Stott!* makes the following observa- 
tion: 

Another developmental task with which chil- 
dren in our culture are early confronted is the 
achievement of sphincter control, The perfection 
of this function, like others, must await the ade- 
quate preparation of the structures involved 
through maturation. This fact is too frequently 
not recognized by parents, who through lack of 
understanding often exert undue pressure on the 
child, sometimes with unfortunate results. 

As a rule this function develops gradually. 
Sometimes the developmental curve is quite ir- 
regular, indicating very erratic performance. This 
irregularity is probably due more to adult inter- 
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ference than to anything inherent in the process 
of development. 


What about the effect upon the parent whe: 
this process is delayed? What does it mean to 
the reciprocal relationship between parent and 
child, child and older sibling, and what is the 
impact of this failure upon other areas of 
interaction ? 

We, in a sense, do have some studies which 
give us insight into the concept of interaction 
or rather the lack of it, Goldfarb'® states in 
relation to children who were denied adequate 
interaction opportunity in institutions: 

The bulk of evidence points to generalized 
retardation and impoverishment in all aspects of 
personality, and in perceptual reaction. The chil- 
dren lacked the drive to grow that is derived in 
most children from their early identifications, 

This, no doubt, points to the generalization 
that one of the basic functions of the family 
insofar as the child is concerned is to give him 
Opportunity to interact and thus develop a 
sense of self, 


' CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


To understand the child in the family, it 
would seem to me, we need a conceptual frame- 
work or research scheme which would reduce to 
observable components the family environment 
which seems to have an impact upon the child. 
This framework needs to take cognizance of 
the social and psychological variables within 
the family. The framework suggested below, 
while of a tentative nature, does seem to facili- 
tate this point of view.” 

Underlying the framework is the concept 
that the environment may be placed upon a 
continuum, This continuum is the degree to 
which the total environment nurtures the 
growth of the individual. The continuum 
would exist from the point of stifling the indi- 
vidual to a complete disregard of him. Some- 
where along this continuum is the point where 

*W. Goldfarb, ‘Effects of Psychological Deprivation in 
Infancy and Subsequent Stimulation,’’ American Journal of 
Psychiatry 15 (April, 1945), pp. 247-255. 
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the environment becomes most nurturing. This 
environment is dictated to a great degree by 
the perceptions of the individual or child in 
the family. 

Probably the most pronounced factors which 
go to make up this continuum are family in- 
fluences of one sort or another. These might 
be called family interaction variables, These 
family interaction variables could be organized 
as follows: (1) affectional family relationships, 
(2) control of behavior, (3) acceptance of 
individuality, and (4) family unity. These are 
not absolutes in any environment but they may 
exist to a greater or lesser degree, and they, too, 
exist on a continuum. Further, there might be 
other factors beyond these. 

Each continuum has its quantitative and 
qualitative aspects. As an example—control of 
behavior—the quantitative continuum for con- 
trol of behavior might be from “no control” 
to “complete or absolute control.” The qualita- 
tive continuum for this same factor might be 
from “individual domination” to ‘group dom- 
ination.” Somewhere along these continuums 
afe points where quantity and quality are opti- 
mum for personality growth. 

It is further suggested that there might also 
be family structure variables which would 
operate to influence individual environment, 
such as uniqueness of family structure, number 
of family members, age pattern, ordinal pat- 
tern, degree of personal adjustment in each 
family member, and stage of family develop- 
ment, These structure variables are considered 
to be on a different level of abstraction, hence 
of less concern until the basic nurturing opti- 
mum is more fully explored. 

If this framework proves to be useful, possi- 
bly we could reduce the individual perceptions 
of interactions to the point that we would be 
much more able to understand the family’s 
impact upon the child at various points in the 
family life cycle. 

Ivan Nye’s work in Oregon on Adolescent- 
Parent Adjustment*! probably does to a great 


"Ivan Nye, ‘‘Adolescent-Parent Adjustment—Socio- 
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extent the type of thing that I have been talk- 
ing about. He has attempted to study inter- 
action between parents and their children dur- 
ing a particularly stormy time in their life. 

We also have been doing some studies along 
this same line at Iowa State College. Needless 
to say, one of our greatest lacks is that of 
precise and helpful measuring devices. Theo- 
retical formulations, frameworks, and the best 
of schemes are of little help to us if our 
methods are not refined. If we were to accept 
the measuring devices we have used at lowa 
State College as infallible, we would be forced 
to conclude that there is little or no relationship 
between acceptance and attitudes of parents and 
the perceptions and adjustment of their chil- 
dren.*? Bold and imaginative work must con- 
tinue in methodology. 


SUMMARY 


The following summary statements seem to 
me to crystallize my impressions: 





See also Ivan Nye, “‘Adolescent-Parent Adjustment: Age, 
Sex, Sibling Number, Broken Homes, and Employed Mothers 
as Variable,’’ Marriage and Family Living 14 (1952), pp. 
327-332. L 
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‘The Relationship Between Parental Acceptance and Adjust- 
ment of Children,’’ Child Development. (In press). 


1, Clinicians, the public, and parents recog- 
nize the child as a member of a family and 
avidly seek research help in facilitating family 
relationships. 

2. Family sociology has been predominately 
occupied with marital adjustment of husbands 
and wives. 

3. Child psychology and development have 
devoted their research efforts almost exclusively 
to the developing and growing child with little 
concern for his relationships as a family mem- 
ber. 

4, Phenomenological personality theory of- 
fers a potentially fruitful way to “see” what a 
relationship really means to a child, 

5. Family interaction can be studied using 
the child as a member of the family rather than 
just a product of the biological union of hus- 
band and wife. 

6. A knowledge of development can pro- 
vide us with fruitful cues as to the times when 
the stress and strain of development call for a 
re-alignment of the relationships within the 
family. 

7. By integrating these various systems, we 
can more fully appreciate the role of the child 
in the family. 


COMMENTS 


The two writers both point to the complexity of 
the child-family system and they believe that research 
in the past has tended to oversimplify this situation 
and therefore to arrive at vague or superficial results. 
In this conclusion we can all agree. 

Hawkes and Martin agree that: 


1. We should study the child as well as the parent. 
2. We should study the particular child in relation 
to his particular family. 


Martin points out that most research on child-parerit 
relations has been oversjmplified due to the assump- 
tion that training acts by parents and behaviorial acts 
by children are related in a simple one-to-one cor- 
respondence. He shows the importance of specifying 
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a variety of conditions under which the training acts 
occur, and of taking personality variables (intervening 
variables) into account. It is the training act combin- 
ing with the child's personality that results in the ob- 
served behavior. Martin says: “This is to suggest 
that antecedent variable or set of variables A, under 
specified conditions 1, 2, 3, . . . mn, does not lead to 
consequent variable or set of variables C, any C, ne- 
cessarily.” 

But in a wide range of situations this is just what 
does happen. For instance: 

1. When a child is trained to speak English (ante- 
cedent variable) under conditions of living in an 
English speaking family he always speaks English 
(consequent variable). 
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However, there is a gradation of the assurance we 
have that a particular set of events will be followed 
by a particular set of results. This gradation is illus- 
trated by the following, in decreasing order of cer- 
tainty, 

2. When a child is trained to act like a boy in a 
social group where there are other boys, he acts like 
a boy. 

3. When a child is trained consistently to certain 
moral norms of good and bad behavior under a 
“normal” range of conditions of punishment and re- 
ward in the family, his moral behavior is comsistent. 

4, When a child is trained punitively, he becomes 
dependent. 

The degree of certainty with which we make these 
statements decreases from one to four. Statement three 
is made with a fair degree of certainty, being sup- 
ported by several studies and contradicted by none, as 
far as I know. But Statement four is not true cf all 
children, and the outcome of punitive training depends 
on a number of other factors in the situation, as 
Martin indicates. 

In all of these situations, I am sure we all believe 
in determinism-—that is, that behavior is caused, and 
that the results can be predicted if we know enough 
about the causes, or antecedent events, These situa- 
tions are all at the macroscopic level, whereas the 
“indeterminacy” of the physicist applies only to 
events at the level of single atoms and molecules. 

It is the complexity and not the indeterminacy of 
the processes we are studying that gives us difficulty 
in predicting consequent variables from antecedent 
variables. 

Martin is right when he says that we should phrase 
our question as follows: “What is the effect of breast 
feeding as performed by a particular mother in a 
particular way as perceived and received by a par- 
ticular child under particular circumstances, with re- 
gard to b=h time and space?” As he‘says, “We first 
seek reguiacity and orderliness, in whatever degree 
they may exist, within the individual event, which for 
us is the effect of a particular training agent and prac- 
tice upon a particular individual under given condi- 
tions. As we accumulate data about a number of such 
individual events, it may be possible to discover, 
through a study of similarities and dissimilarities 
among them, certain principles or laws, statistical in 
form, that may apply to all.” 

I do not quite understand what Martin means when 
he says that we need “naturalistic observations” and 
more attention to the “individual event.” It is true 
that the events we study “are unique, non-reproduci- 
ble” but, as he says, there is regularity and orderliness 
within these events, and it is this that we seek to 
discover. What is the “naturalistic observation” that 
will single out and report on significant “individual 
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events.” How does it differ from current research 
that takes a number of interacting variables into 
account, and studies a smal! number of children? With 
Martin’s argument that we must pay attention to the 
“intervening variables’ or the personality variables, 
I am in fuli agreement. We are all aware that a 
given antecedent event may result in several different 
consequent events, or that there is seldom a single 
and constant cause for a particular behavior manifesta- 
tion. The only way we can hope to understand this 
complex situation is to use a theory of personality or 
of motivation which gives ‘us intervening variables 
with which we can explain and predict the relation 
of training acts to resultant behavior. 

What I hope people will get out of Martin's ex- 
cellent critique is the understanding that: 


1. Much of the past research on child training and 
personality has been oversimple because, 

2. Training acts and children’s behavior are seldom 
related to one another in a strict one to one ¢cor- 
respondence; and the desire to— 

3. Seek and employ more thorough statements of 
personality theory in designing research; and 

4. Pay more attention to the complexity of chil- 
dren's experiences. 


I hope that people will not get from Martin’s paper 
the notions that: 


1, Determinism in the sense of strict cause-effect se- 
quences is outmoded in the study of human behavior. 

2. Correlation coefficients and other statistical in- 
struments are not essential to research in this field. 

3. We can get an adequate understanding of human 
behavior by studying intensely a very few individuals. 


It seems to me that we need: 

1, Studies of complex events in human develop- 
ment made susceptible for research by conscious and 
explicit simplification of the situations we study. 

2. Better uses of statistics in group studies, 

3. More attention to personality structure vari- 
ables in relation to training and behavior variables. 


Hawkes does us a service by calling attention to the 
significance of the child's perceptions of his family in 
determining the effects of the family upon him. This 
probably presages a good deal of research interest in 
children’s social perceptions, But when Hawkes goes 
on to suggest the probable fruitfulness of “interactive 
process analysis,” I am not so certain. Interactive 
process analysis is a method of classifying each act 
of behavior (verbal and non-verbal) in small face-to- 
face groups. The work that has been done on chil- 
dren in this area indicates that two or more observers 
find it difficult to agree in their classifications. 

This suggestion of detailed specification of ob- 
servable behavior, together with Martin's urge that 
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the “single family event’ becomes the focus of re- 
search attention, seems possibly analogous to the 
attempts around the year 1930 to study social inter- 
action by careful and detailed recording and cate- 
gorizing of. the behavior of people in groups. At that 
time it was clear that social behavior was very com- 
plex, and efforts were made to study this in all its 
complexity. Dorothy Swaine Thomas made a prodi- 
gious effort to study the interaction of children using 
an extensive set of codes to categorize their behavior. 
She failed to get results that could be used to establish 
generalizations. (Dorothy S. Thomas, “Some New 
Techniques for Studying Social Behavior,” Child De- 
velopment Monographs, No. 1 (1929), and “An 
Attempt to Develop Precise Measurements in the 
Social Behavior Field,” Sociologus, 8, pp. 436-56.) 

In discussing this and other attempts to study 
complexity in human behavior, Kurt Lewin made a 
distinction between macroscopic and microscopic units 
of interaction or behavior. He pointed to Thomas’ 


work as illustrating the dictum that ‘The attempt to 
determine reliably large macroscopic units by observ- 
ing microscopic units, however, is bound to fail in 
psychological as in other sciences.” (Kurt Lewin, “Be- 
havioral Development as a Function of the Total Situ- 
ation,” Chapter 16 in Manual of Child Psychology, 
1946 ed., by Carmichael.) 

The problem seems to be essentially one of intro- 
ducing just enough complexity at the right points in 
the research to allow us to understand and predict 
specific behavior, without getting bogged down in a 
morass of minute, atomistic facts. This can be done 
better now than twenty-five years ago because we have 
better theoretical formulations of our research prob- 
lems, with the intervening variables (personality- 
structure variables) more clearly stated and under- 
stood. 

ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 
Committee on Human Development 
University of Chicago 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


The “determinacy versus complexity’ issue quickly 
came to the fore. On the one hand, some persons feel 
that the seeming complexity of antecedent-consequent 
variables is an artifact of our own ignorance and lack 
of maturity in research experience. The history of so- 
cial research indicates that we start out with simple 
frames of reference, discover their inadequacy, and 
proceed to develop more. adequate ones. Others argued 
that there is real complexity both in tthe family 
constellation and in personality, making it difficult 
in each case tc unravel the complexity of the other. 
Examples were cited of antecedents having one con- 
sequence at one level of expression and another con- 
sequence at another level of expression (love may 
encourage dependency up to the point where it results 
in rebellion), and Martin rejected Havighurst’s illus- 
trations of one to one correspondence between ante- 
cedents and consequents. 

The stultifying effects upon research of uncritically 
accepting conventional thought patterns was empha- 
sized. Analogy was made to value judgments that 
pervade family research. Such implicit values include 
the ideas that integration and adjustment are ipso facto 
good while trauma and discontinuities are bad. Some 
research evidence was cited to suggest that personality 
develops more adequately “under fire.” Perhaps we 
need to revise our concepts of the “good family.” 

Researchers follow essentially the same set of opera- 
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tions regardless of what assumptions they make con- 
cerning determinacy. In one case (determinacy) the 
unexplained results become the margin of error, and 
in the other case the residue is held to derive from 
indeterminacy. The suggestion that we should strive 
for some intermediate position on this issue was re- 
jected. We know too little to justify stifling ingenuity 
and imagination. Let each researcher go his own way 
choosing appropriate problems and methods. 

An implied assumption that children’s perceptions 
of family phenomena may not be accurate was chal- 
lenged with the retort that parents’ perceptions may 
not be accurate either. The accuracy of perceptions is 
not, however, the most crucial problem. Whatever the 
perception, it is the reality to the perceiver. This kind 
of analysis runs into difficulty when the researcher 
interprets the perceptions of subjects into his own 
“objective” categories which categories may not fit the 
categories of the subjects themselves. Experiential 
phenomena may be quite different from objective 
phenomena. 

A minor disagreement arose in perspective on the 
concepts “individual” and “role.” One group can see 
“role” only in terms of its being enacted by a particu- 
lar individual, The other group stresses role patterns 
and changes in role patterns (over generations) which 
are “real” enough to be verbalized and argued by sub- 
jects themselves. 
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IV. RESEARCH ON PARENT EDUCATION 


Evaluating the Effects of Parent Education* 


ORVILLE G. BRIM, JR. 
Russell Sage Foundation 


Tuis paper contains a brief survey of research 
studies on the effects of parent education and 
a discussion of possible directions for future 
research in this area. We have been concerned 
only with those evaluation studies of parent 
education which have an adequate research 
design, and which permit conclusions based on 
statistical inference. An effort has been made 
to make this review complete up to May, 1956. 

Parent education may be defined as an activ- 
ity which uses educational techniques to influ- 
ence parental role performance. Therefore, all 
studies which evaluate programs using educa- 
tional, in contrast to therapeutic, influence pro- 
cedures and which are directed to influencing 
the parental, rather than some other role, fall 
within the scope of this paper. 


THE RESULTS OF PARENT EDUCATION 


We are forced by space limitations to omit 
the question ‘Who is reached by parent educa- 
tion?” and are concerned here only with the 
question ‘"What results occur?” Our discussion 
may be organized around the educational tech- 
niques of mass media, group procedures, and 
counseling. These are the only major techniques 
for which direct evaluation studies have been 
made. 

Mass Media. The four studies of this tech- 
nique are all concerned with the effects of 


* This study is part of the project, Social Science and 
Parent Education, sponsored by the Russell Sage Foundation 
and the Child Study Association of America, A limited num- 
ber of mimeographed copies of a more detailed version of 
this paper is available to interested parties, by writing to the 
author, 
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pamphlets. All four utilize experimental and 
control groups and a standard after-only design. 
The effects of the pamphlets are inferred from 
differences which obtain between the experi- 
mental and control groups after the former 
alone have been exposed to pamphlets. One 
small study? finds that pamphlets effectively 
transmit factual information concerning good 
parental health care of children. The other 
three studies are all large-scale studies, and 
more importantly they all investigate the ef- 
fects of the same pamphlet series, the ‘Pierre 
the Pelican” series cf the Louisiana Associa- 
tion for Mental Health.* The studies are in part 
comparable and thus provide us an opportunity 
to consider the results of parallel research. Of 
these three studies, one* reports no effects, the 
other two‘ report the occurrence of significant 
changes, but contradict each other in regard to 
the specific changes which they find. It is in- 
structive to be able to compare these studies 
because it makes apparent the limitations of any 
single study and of the need for repetition of 
research, For example, if one generalized about 


1M. Ford and E. Hartman, ‘Measuring Reader Compre- 
hension of a Preschool Pamphlet,’’ Public Health Reports, 69 
(May, 1954), pp. 498-502. 

3L. W. Rowland, A First Evaluation of the Pierre the 
Pelican Health Pamphlets, Louisiana Mental Health Studies, 
No. 1, New Orleans: Louisiana Society for Mental Health, 
1948. 

*B. G. Greenberg, M. E. Harris, C. F. MacKinnon, and 
S. S. Chipman, ‘‘A Method for Evaluating the Effective- 
ness of Health Education Literature,"’ American Journal of 
Public Health, 43 (September, 1953), pp. 1147-1155. 

* Rowland, op. cift., Michigan State Department of Mental 
Health, “‘A Report of Some Aspects of the Effectiveness of the 
Pierre the Pelican Mental Health Pamphlets,’’ Lansing, 
Michigan: 1952. (Mimeographed) 
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parent education effects from the findings of 
either the Michigan or Louisiana study, he 
would be wrong in his predictions about the 
outcome of the other for about one-half of the 
specific changes which occurred. 

Group Procedures. Seven studies are available 
which evaluate the effects of group procedures 
in parent education. Two of these use a re- 
search design involving both experimental and 
control groups, and before-and-after measures 
for both groups. The other five use before-and- 
after measures but no control groups, The two 
carefully done. studies using control groups 
report conflicting results, One® finds significant 
changes in parental attitudes in the experi- 
mental group, but one of the two control groups 
showed an even larger and more significant 
change in the same direction, The other study* 
finds significant improvement in the experi- 
mental group of parents on attitudes, but with 
no corresponding change in the control group. 
The five studies' which evaluated group pro- 
cedures but used no controls all report sig- 
nificant and favorable changes in the parents in- 
volved. However, the findings of Balser ef al.,* 
which indicate that a failure to use control 
groups would have resulted in false conclusions 
about the effects attributable to a parent edu- 
cation program, suggest that the results of these 
five studies should be given relatively little 
weight. Moreover, these five studies are not in 


*B. H. Balser, F. Brown, M. L. Brown, L, Laski, and 
D. K. Phillips, ‘‘Further Report on Experimental Evaluation 
of Mental Hygiene Techniques in School and Community,’ 
American Journal of Psychiatry, in press. 

*1. S. Shapiro, ‘Is Group Parent Education Worthwhile? 
A Research Report,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 18 (May, 
1956), pp. 154-161. 

‘E. A. Davis and E. McGinnis, Parent Education: A 
Survey of the Minnesota Program, Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1939. L. M. Jack, ‘A Device for the Meas- 
urement of Parent Attitudes and Practices,’’ University of 
lowa Studies in Child Welfare, 6 (1932), pp. 137-149. B. E. 
Hedrick, ‘‘The Effectiveness of a Program of Learning De- 
signed to Change Parental Attitudes toward Self-Reliance,"’ 
University of lowa Studies in Child Welfare, 10 (1934), pp. 
249-268. B. A. Chandler, ‘‘An Exploratory Study of the Pro- 
fessed Parent-Role Concepts and Standards of Child Behavior 
of Mothers in a Parent Education Project,’’ Dissertation Ab- 
stracts, 153 (1955), pp. 219-220, Institute of Child Study, 
Well Children: A Progress Report, Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press, 1956. 

® Balser ef al., op. cit. 
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fact comparable to each other because the de- 
pendent factor or “effect” involved varies widely 
from one to another. 

Four studies have evaluated the effects of 
variations in procedure within the general 
framework of parent education groups. Three 
of these have been concerned with aspects of 
parent group leadership. One® finds that “ex- 
perts” transmit more information than “non- 
experts”; a second’® shows that the use of a 
psychologist or a psychiatrist, and a group- 
versus leader-oriented procedure, does not re- 
sult in appreciable differences in the effects pro- 
duced. The third’? suggests that leaderless 
groups learn more than groups with various 
other types of leadership. The fourth study" 
suggests that in groups which permit the ex- 
pression of individual “cathartic needs” and 
where members do, in fact, express these, there 
is a tendency for greater learning to take place. 

Educational Counseling Procedures, There 
are three studies which bear on the effects of 
parent education counseling, although all three 
studies are quite differently conceived. One™* 
shows counseling to be effective in changing 
feeding practices, although these effects are 
related to the personality characteristics of the 
parents. A second" shows that parent counsel- 
ing results in improvement in the child's be- 
havior as rated by experts. A third'® suggests 
that counseling increases the number of prob- 
lems one perceives he has, or is willing to 
state that he has. 

Comparative Studies, Two studies have com- 
pared the effects of two or more educational 


* Davis and McGinnis, op. cit. 

” B. H., Balser et al., op. cit. 

"4G. Andrew, “‘A Study of the Effectiveness of a Work- 
shop Method for Mental Health Education,’’ Mental Hygiene, 
38 (April, 1954), pp. 267-278. 

%G,. Andrew, ‘The Relationship between Learning and 
Expression of Self-Orientation Needs at a Mental Health 
Education Workshop,” Mental Hygiene, 38 (October, 1954), 
pp. 627-633, 

#0. G. Brim, Jr., ‘‘The Acceptance of New Behavior in 
Child Rearing,’’ Haman Relations, 1954, pp. 473-491. 

“M. M. Cooper, “Evaluation of the Mother's Advisory 
Service," Monographs of the Society for Research in Child 
Development, 12 (1947), 1. 

™c. B. Hale, ‘‘Parent Need for Education and Help with 
Family Probiems,’’ California Journal of Educational Research, 
6 (1955), pp. 38-44. 
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techniques. The first’* suggests that group dis- 
cussion procedures produce greater gain in fact- 
ual knowledge than do lectures, The second’’ 
suggests that the use of recordings or lectures 
produce a greater information gain than the 
use of a film or panel discussion. 

Unclassified Studies. There are six studies’ 
which make use of multiple procedures and so 
cannot be classified under any one of them, or 
in which the specific procedure used is not 
reported or is unknown to us. Five of these six 
studies report favorable changes to occur. Two 
of these used control groups. However, these 
studies, like the group procedure studies, are 
not comparable in that the effects studied vary 
widely from one to another as does also the 
educational technique involved. 

Summary. In sum we can say that the majority 
of the twenty-three studies mentioned here 
found positive or beneficial effects to result 
from parent education programs. This seems to 
be true regardless of the educational techniques 
involved and regardless of how the effect was 
conceptualized, On the other hand, two excel- 
lent studies'® which are perhaps the most care- 
fully done of the twenty-three find in essence 
no important results to occur. 

The evidence from these studies is not 
really cumulative because they vary so in con- 
ception and procedure. It is perhaps disappoint- 


“HH. W. Schaus, ‘An Experimental Investigation of 
Methods in Parent Education,’ University of lowa Studies 
in Child Welfare, 6 (1932), pp. 117-134. 

Andrew, ‘'A Study of the Effectiveness of a Workshop 
Method . . ."’ Mental Hygiene, 38 (April, 1954), pp. 267- 
278. 

*K, W. Hattendorf, ‘A Home Program for Mothers in 
Sex Education,’’ University of lowa Studies in Child Wel- 
fare, 6 (1932), pp. 11-92. C. T. Giblette, and A. Macrae, ‘An 
Experiment in the Treatment of Feeding Problems Through 
Parental Education,’ Mental Hygiene, 18 (January, 1934), 
pp. 92-108, EB. H. Klatskin, ‘'Shifts in Child Care Practices 
in Three Social Classes under an Infant Care Program of 
Flexible Methodology,’’ American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
22 (January, 1952), pp. 52-61. H. L. Witmer, The Attitudes 
of Mothers toward Sex Education, Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1929. C. Ownings, A Research in Parent 
Sex Education and The Effectiveness of a Particular Program 
in Parental Sex Education, Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1932. M. G. Collins, “‘A Study of Parent Attitudes 
on Child Management Before and After Training, Utilizing 
the Critical Incident Technique,’’ Dissertation Abstracts, 14 
(1954), pp. 872-873, 

4 Balser et al., op. cit.; Greenberg ef al., op. cit. 
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ing that there exists for the far-reaching and 
multi-million dollar activity called parent edu- 
cation this mere handful of efforts, many of 
them crude indeed, to discover whether this 
activity has any effect at all. With the hopeful 
thought that the future will see much more re- 
search effort directed toward this problem, we 
may now briefly consider new research direc- 
tions in evaluating parent education. 


NEW RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


The discussion can be organized around the 
two topics of concepts and methods. 

Concepts. Research on parent education ef- 
fects would profit if more attention were paid 
to conceptualization of the problem. Much of 
the existing work has been impoverished in its 
theoretical conceptions, In the sections that 
follow we offer a few suggestions for a broader 
‘conception of the variables involved in parent 
education research. No doubt the reader will 
think of many other suggestions. 

Considering conceptions of technique first, 
almost all of the studies reviewed have been 
directed to the question, ‘Does technique X 
have any effect?” This research on the whole 
has demonstrated that the several techniques 
“have effects,” but the crucial question, both in 
theory and practice is, ‘“Which technique is most 
effective?” It is highly desirable, therefore, that 
future studies make a comparison between dif- 
ferent broad techniques in regard to their effects. 

Secondly, it is desirable that studies focus 
on variations within broad areas of techniques. 
For example, in the area of group procedures, 
basic research is necessary which compares the 
effects of “lay” versus “professional” leader- 
ship. 

A third area of needed research concerns 
effects of different combinations of techniques, 
such as the relative effects of lectures and dis- 
cussion groups combined with films, the effects 
of multiple exposure of any kind versus single 
exposure, ef cetera, 

Considering secondly the conceptions of ma- 
terials, we find that conceptualization of the 
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forms in which material is presented to parents, 
and of the areas of child-rearing to which the 
materials pertain, has been lacking in almost all 
of the research studies which we have reviewed. 
Thus, studies are in order of the effects of vari- 
ations in the form of the materials as presented 
to parents. Some basic issues raised by 
Ojemann® include those of the generality 
yersus the specificity of recommendations to 
parents, and whether the recommendation is 
given as a firm rule (‘always works’) or as 
a probability (“probably will work”). Another 
could be whether statements to parents are posi- 
tive (“one might do this”) or negative (“do 
not do this’’). Each of these three variations in 
the form of materials presented to parents, as 
well as many others, needs evaluation as to its 
relative effectiveness in influencing parents. 
Moreover, it is desirable that studies be made 
of the effect of different types of interaction of 
these characteristics of the content. 

Third, in regard to conceptions of parental 
characteristics, we would argue that parental re- 
sponses to educational programs are determined 
in part by the characteristics of the parents 
themselves, apart from the educational proce- 
dures used. The influential characteristics of 
parents might be classified as personality fac- 
tors on the one hand, and factors pertaining 
to the social setting of the parental role on the 
other. In connection with the first, only one 
study** has been concerned with the effects of 
personality characteristics in determining re- 
sponses to parent education programs, In ad- 
dition to the type of characteristic considered 
in that study—for example, dominance—sev- 
eral key characteristics should be explored. We 
would be interested, for example, in finding 
out whether persons who were generally sub- 
missive to authority were more frequently in- 
fluenced by parent education than were others 
who were resistant to influence techniques, It 
would be desirable to study whether the effects 

2°R. H. Ojemann and associates, ‘‘A Functional Analysis 
of Child Development Material in Current Newspapers and 


Magazines," Child Development, 19 (Match, 1948), pp. 


77-92. 
™ Brim, Jr., op. cit. 
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of parent education are contingent upon differ- 
ences between parents in their anxiety about 
child rearing. 

Apparently no evaluation studies have been 
concerned with the social setting of the parental 
role. A series of very basic questions can be 
asked in this area which demand research. How, 
for example, do the effects of parent education 
programs vary depending on whether the mother 
and father jointly participate in the program 
or only one of them? What are the effects of 
a program when the parental role is embedded 
in a family social system of an extended kind— 
for example, when the grandparents live with 
the parents? How might the effects of a pro- 
gram differ depending on whether the parental 
role involved relates parents and children of 
the same sex in contrast to cross-sex pairs; for 
example, is the mother-son relation more sus- 
ceptible to influence by education than the 
mother-daughter relation ? 

Moreover, as was the case with evaluations 
of techniques and content, research might be 
concerned with the effects of interaction among 
these parental characteristics. 

Fourth, and finally, in regard to conceptions 
of effects, we can note first that the various 
areas of effect of a parent education program 
might be considered as the parents’ motives, 
beliefs, attitudes; the parents’ overt behavior; 
the child's perceptions of parents’ motives, be- 
havior, et cetera; the child’s own motives, be- 
liefs, attitudes, ef cetera; and the child's overt 
behavior. 

Most studies have conceived of and studied 
effects lying in the first area, that is; parental 
attitudes and beliefs, In part this is because the 
area is much more accessible to assessment; in 
part also because theory underlying the studies 
dictates that this is the important area. While 
the focus on parental attitudes and beliefs in 
evaluation studies has been criticized on the 
grounds that they may bear little relation to a 
parent's actual behavior, or to changes in the 
child, we are not at this time in a position to 
form conclusions about which conceptual area 
is the most promising for research, 
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Within the area of parental motives, beliefs, 
and attitudes, there are various specitic formu- 
lations. For example, a common one makes dis- 
tinction between “facts” and “attitudes” and 
the related research question concerns the rela- 
tive effects of parent education programs on 
changing one or the other of these. Recently 
some promising and novel formulations have 
been made in connection with current parent 
education evaluation studies. We would men- 
tion specifically the St. Louis** project’s con- 
ception of mother’s beliefs about causality and 
the Toronto research* which explores the effects 
of parent education on lessening the gap be- 
tween the parent's ideal and real self-image. 
Each of these departs from the simple assess- 
ment of parent “attitudes towards child rear- 
ing” based on a list of discrete items pertaining 
to child rearing practices, Further creativity and 
clarification in formulating effects to be studied 
not only in the area of parental beliefs, but also 
with regard to parental behavior, children’s 
perceptions, and children’s behavior itself is 
imperative. In evaluation we need to be clear 
not only with regard to the program we are 
evaluating, but also to the type of effects to be 
brought about, 

In the foregoing we have discussed four 
types of conceptual expansion that seem in 
order and have suggested research centered on 
each. We have discussed them separately, and 
now wish to make clear that we are not imply- 
ing that they are in any sense separate in their 
effects. It is quite clear that the various aspects 
of parent education programs interact, and that 
sound evaluation must deal with the effects of 
their interaction. For example, we might study 
the relation between a parent's level of anxiety 
and the anxiety-producing characteristics of the 
content (that is, whether the bad outcomes of 
poor child rearing are constantly stressed) ; we 


3 §t. Louis County Health Department, Clayton, Mis- 
souri, ‘‘Mental Health Research Program,’’ Herbert R. 
Domke, Principal Investigator. This study is supported by a 
special grant from the National Institute of Mental Health, 
U.S.P.H.S. 

8 Institute of Child Study, Toronto, op. cit. 
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might study the interaction between different 
techniques and different effects such as explor- 
ing the often-argued issue as to whether mass 
media techniques are most effective in trans- 
mitting factual information, whereas group dis- 
cussion procedures are superior in bringing 
about change in attitudes. 

Methods. Our brief mention of methods is 
organized around the topics of research instru- 
ments and research design. In regard to the 
first, research on parent education has suffered 
from the failure to develop and use sound re- 
search instruments. In regard to each of the 
four areas mentioned above—that is, procedures, 
materials, parental characteristics, and effects— 
careful measuring instruments must be used. 
Thus, for example, in regard to techniques, 
before any comparison can be made of the 
effects of different types of group discussion 
leadership, measures must be developed to assess 
the actual differences in types of leadership. 

In the area of variations in materials, there 
has been very little development of research 
instruments. However, important work in this 
area has been carried out by Ojemann and his 
associates and would be helpful as a point of 
departure for the researcher in this area. 

In regard to characteristics of parents, the 
picture is much better. Standard personality 
measures are available for a large number of 
characteristics. Moreover, the assessment of the 
social situation in which the parental role is 
embedded is a straightforward procedure, in- 
volving determination of family characteristics 
such as size, age of members, ef cetera. 

Instruments suitable for measuring effects 
also are well developed, Measures of parental 
characteristics, especially attitudes,** are numer- 
ous. Measures of overt behavior*® are available. 


™ BE, J. Shoben, Jr., ‘The Assessment of Parental Atti- 
tudes in Relation to Child Adjustment,’’ Genetic Psycho- 
logical Monographs, 39 (1949), pp. 101-148, 

A. L. Baldwin, J. Kalhorn, and FP, H. Breese, ‘‘Pat- 
terns of Parent Behavior,’ Psychological Monographs, 38 
(1945), 3. I. EB. Sigel, M. L. Hoffman, A. S, Dreyer, and 
I, Torgoff, ‘‘Toward a Theory of Influence Techniques: Pre- 
liminary Report,’ Merrill!-Palmer Quarterly, 1 (1954), pp. 
4-17, 
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Measures of the child’s perception*® and the 
child’s behavior? are available, even though 
they have not yet been used in studies evaluat- 
ing the effects of parent education. 

Turning to our second topic, research de- 
sign, we must stress that future research on the 
effects of parent education should utilize a 
standard design and should observe standard 
scientific procedures in collection of data. Much 
of what has passed for research in this area is 
pseudo-scientific in design and procedure. While 
we have not included this type of research in 
our review, a brief comment is necessary. We 
can note at least four of these pseudo-scientific 
approaches to evaluating parent education. 

Thus one criterion for whether parent edu- 
cation is effective or not which has often been 
used is whether parents like the program and 
continue to expose themselves to it. However, 
this requires one to assume that’ popularity and 
beneficial effects are synonomous. The fact that 
parents may say they like, and continue to ex- 
pose themselves to, parent education indicates, 
that the programs are having some “effect,” 
but what this is, specifically whether it is bene- 
ficial or not, is unknown, 

A second procedure which sometimes has 
been used is the subjective evaluation of those 
persons responsible for the program. For ex- 
ample, the leader of a child study group may 
report that she thinks the effects were good. 

_This procedure involves the obvious problem 
of bias when one is judging one’s own work, 
and a vast research literature on the distorting 
effects of motivation on judgment and percep- 
tion indicates all too clearly that what people 
think happened, or is happening, or will hap- 


*C. G. Hackett, ‘Use of an Opinion Polling Technique 
in a Study of Parent-Child Relationships,’’ Studies in Higher 
Education, 75 (1951), Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue University, 
Division of Educational Reference. H. W. Lyle, and E, E. 
Levitt, ‘‘Punitiveness, Authoritarianism, and Parental Disci- 
pline of Grade School Children,’’ Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, 51 (1955), pp. 42-46. 

RR. R. Sears, J. M. Whiting, V. Nowlis, and P, S. 
Searr, ‘Some Child-Rearing Antecedents of Aggression and 
Dependency in Young Children, Genetic Psychological Mono- 
graphs, 47 (1953), 2. 
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pen, is distorted by what they want. 

Third, there are a number of studies em- 
ploying a case history approach in the effects of 
parent education. Such studies are useful in 
the same general way that clinical studies are 
useful, namely, as a source of insight and sug- 
gestion for further theory and research. How- 
ever, the extension of case findings to parent 
education programs generally is an unscientific 
and misleading procedure. 

A fourth approach to assessing the effects of 
parent education has been to look to historical 
changes as evidence, While we believe no one 
has actually set forth the proposition that one 
might infer effects of parent education from 
historical changes in child rearing, nevertheless, 
the idea is frequently discussed and requires 
mention here, The problem with this kind of 
data is that it involves results which are im- 
possible to clearly attribute to parent education. 
For example, the finding that grandmothers are 
more authoritarian than mothers in child rear- 
ing may indicate the effects of physical, not 
cultural, change, and so on. Hence the use of 
historical inference in connection with this type 
of data is unwarranted. 

The sound research design should, of course, 
utilize control groups as a standard procedure, 
whether the design includes a before-and-after 
procedure or an after-only design. Research de- 
sign in studies in the future should also provide 
for replication of studies. This is especially im- 
portant because the area is one in which it is 
hard to control relevant variables, and the re- 
sults ef studies are not often conclusive. 

Finally, future research design should seek 
in general more adequate control over the vari- 
ables involved in the study. In previous sections 
we have pointed out examples of the large 
number of factors which must be considered in 
any evaluation study: variations in techniques, 
characteristics of the parent who is the recipient, 
et cetera. While it is clearly impossible for any 
single study or any single program of research 
to encompass the effects of variation in all of 
these areas, it is not beyond the scope of future 
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studies to specify clearly, and to attempt to 
control, these many factors so that the results 
can be attributed conclusively to the factors 
which are experimentally varied. All studies 


must improve in this regard, if research in 
parent education effects is to be comparable 
and is to have a cumulative impact upon the 
field. 


Uses of Research in Recent Popular 
Parent Education Literature 


DONALD BRIELAND 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago 


IF CONTROLLED investigation on a sample 
of parents and/or children with statistical analy- 
sis of data is necessary to constitute research, 
reports of such investigations make up a small 
portion of the popular literature written for 
parents, The proportion increases if census- 
type data, case material, and more informal 
“studies” are included, but even with this broad 
definition little attention is given to experi- 
mental child study. A discussion of recent 
literature (made up primarily of 1955-6 pub- 
lications), reviewed for purposes of this paper, 
will illustrate these conclusions. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
FOR PARENTS 


Spock and Gesell are two names that have 
become household words for parents. The origi- 
nal Spock book,’ published ten years ago, con- 
tinues to have great appeal for parents. Dr. 
Clara Davis is the only investigator mentioned. 
The book can be characterized as a presenta- 
tion of middle-of-the-road permissiveness on a 
framework of pediatric principles with practi- 
cally no direct attention to research. 

Gesell and associates by contrast have stressed 
that their conclusions are based on “years of 
systematic research."’ Many parents have turned 


* Benjamin Spock, The Pocket Book of Baby and Child 
Care, New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1946. (Also 
Pocket Books, Inc., 1946). 
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to Gesell’s norms to see how well their cwn 
children were doing. The most recent contribu- 
tion, Youth, completes a trilogy? covering de- 
velopment from birth through age sixteen. 
The film, “Life With Baby,”* has also publi- 
cized Gesell’s research approach. 

Although few parents are interested in sam- 
pling, an understanding of it is necessary to 
interpret Gesell’s findings. In Youth (pp. 503- 
505), for example, 82 per cent of the adoles- 
cents came from families in the professional or 
semi-professional groups. The mean intelligence. 
quotient was 118. This sample may be more 
representative of teen-agers whose mothers and 
fathers are consumers of parent education ma- 
terials than of American adolescents generally. 
A danger is to use the Gesell material as a 
“cookbook.” Individual parents may become 
unduly anxious because the Gesell eleven year 
old and their own children of that age do not 
closely correspond. Age stereotyping seems 
anachronistic at all ages and especially so for 
adolescence when, as the data from the Cali- 

® Arnold Gesell and Frances L. Ilg, The Child From Five 
to Ten, in collaboration with Louise Bates Ames and Glenna 
E. Bullis. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946, 

Arnold Gesell and Frances L. Ilg, Infant and Child in the 
Culture of Today; The Guidance of Development in Home 
and Nursery School, in collaboration with Janet Learned and 
Louise B, Ames. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1943. 

Arnold Gesell, Frances L. Ilg, and Louise Bates Ames, 
Youth: The Years From Ten to Sixteen, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1956. 


* “Life With Baby.’’ Produced by March of Time Forum, 
Film, 18 min. 1946. 
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fornia Growth Study and other longitudinal in- 
vestigations demonstrate, individual rates of 
development—physically, socially, and emotion- 
ally—can be expected to differ more sharply than 
at earlier ages. Many professionals, and par- 
ticularly Senn, have been critical of the Gesell 
research. Senn’s comments, incidentally, were 
addressed to a parent audience.‘ 

The most massive volume (1,016 pages) de- 
signed for parents is The Encyclopedia of 
Child Care and Guidance,® edited by Sidonie 
M. Gruenberg. Writers include several well- 
known researchers, among them Nancy Bayley, 
Sibylle Escalona, and Jean Macfarlane. The 
Bayley article on physical growth draws most 
heavily on research. Overall, this encyclopedia 
gives little attention to results of studies al- 
though comments made are often apparently 
influenced by research results. 

The impact on parents of Rudolf Flesch’s 
book Why Johnny Can't Read and What You 
Can Do About It® qualifies it as recent parent 
education literature. This book probably at- 
tracted special interest because its publication 
followed criticisms of school systems in the 
interest of teaching “skills without frills.” 

A systematic review of research in a book 
for parents is very rare, but Flesch recounts 
many experiments concerning methods of teach- 
ing reading. While this review may have im- 
pressed parents, it elicited a blow-by-blow re- 
buttal from Harvard psychologist John B. Car- 
roll." He suggests that Flesch misrepresents 
research results, apparently does not understand 
elementary statistics, and that he can’t read 
(p. 159). Carroll reexamines the studies cited 
and others which were overlooked and con- 
cludes that Flesch ‘might have used his talents 
of persuasion and rhetoric in the cause of draw- 


* Milton J. EB. Senn, with Evan McLeod Wylie, “Epoch 
Approach to Child Development,’’ Woman's Home Com- 
panion, 82 (November 1955), pp. 60-61. 

*Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, ed., The Encyclopedia of 
Child Care and Guidance, Gatden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
1954. 

* Rudolf Flesch, Why Johnny Can't Read and What You 
Can Do About It, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 

* John B, Carroll, ‘‘The Case of Dr. Flesch,’ American 
Psychologist, 11 (Marsch, 1956), pp. 158-63, 
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ing attention of these groups [teachers and edu- 
cational administrators} to the true importance 
of phonics as one of the procedures to be fol- 
lowed in a well-balanced program of reading 
instruction” (pp. 162-63). 

There are some books that do stress research 
evidence, such as Faegre and Anderson's Child 
Care and Training.* But for every one of these 
there are a dozen that give techniques without 
bringing in research. 

The most popular pamphlets for parents are 
published by the U.S. Children’s Bureau. Martha 
Wolfenstein® analyzed changes in philosophies 
of child rearing as presented in the bulletin 
Infant Care published between 1914 and 
1951. The 1955 revision of Infant Care does 
not differ substantially from the 1951 edition. 
This publication, and others dealing with older 
children, do not identify research findings, 
although the series clearly reflects changing 
concepts of child rearing. 

Public Affairs pamphlets and the Better Liv- 
ing series published by Science Research Associ- 
ates also deal with topics of interest to parents 
and family life educators. Attention is given 
to research occasionally as in SRA’s Emotional 
Problems of Growing Up" where results of a 
youth survey are presented, but the general aim 
of such materials is to suggest to parents “what 
to do” rather than ‘‘what was found.” 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


The two parent education magazines that 
enjoy widest circulation are Parents’ Magazine 
and National Parent-Teacher. Authors of ar- 
ticles in Parents’ Magazine from January 1955 
through September 1956 include many profes- 
sional parent educators. The following titles are 


® Marian L. Faegre and John BE. Anderson, Child Care and 
Training, Minneapolis; University of Minnesota Press, 1947. 

* Martha Wolfenstein, ‘‘Fun Morality: An Analysis of 
Recent American Child Training Literature,’’ in Childhood in 
Contemporary Cultures, edited by Margaret Mead and Martha 
Wolfenstein, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955, pp. 
168-78. 

#U,. S. Children’s Bureau, Infant Care, Publication No. 
8, Washington: Government Printing Office, 1955. 

10. Spurgeon English, Emotional Probiems of Growing 
Up. Pamphlet. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1951. 
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indicative of the concerns of eleven articles on 
maternal and child health that present at least 
some research data: 

Does the New Vaccine Really Mean the End of 

Polio? 

Reports on Jungle Childbirth and Motherhood 

Should an Expectant Mother Travel? 

A Modern Miracle—How Blue Babies Are Saved 

We Must Take Better Care of our Boys 

Many Children Can't Hear Well and Their 

Parents Know It ' 

Flesch’s viewpoint is considered in the light 
of other research evidence. An experiment in 
Milwaukee is reported involving the teaching 
of arithmetic with the abacus and adding ma- 
chine. Also, children’s responses to disaster 
were reported by a research team from the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. 

Many of the articles on child care and train- 
ing are reports of personal experiences of 
people who successfully dealt with their prob- 
lems, First person pronouns are used in the 
titles of ten articles. The following are typical: 


We Made our Child Behave 

I Stopped Spanking When I Found Out Why I 
Did 

What Happened When My Child Wanted a 
Puppy but I Didn't 

I've Stopped Yelling 


“How to” articles are provided on at least 
nineteen topics, including: 

Hostility—How It Develops in Children and 
How It Should Be Handled 

When and How to Wean Your Baby 

What You Should Know About Selecting a Bike 
or Trike 

If Your Child Says ‘Teacher and I Don’t Get 


Along” 
If Your Child Threatens to Run Away 


What to Do if You Are All Tired Out 
How to Start a School Camp. 


Child health information, reports of success- 
ful parental experience with particular prob- 
lems, and technique articles make up the major 
content of Parents’ Magazine in the months 
covered by this review. 

The National Parent-Teacher for the school 
year 1955-56 presents a similar group of ar- 
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ticles. Authors in this volume include Marian 
Faegre, Helen Ross, Bess Goodykoontz, Doro- 
thy Baruch, Fritz Redl, Ernest G. Osborne, and 
Evelyn Millis Duvall. The content is geared 
more specifically to use by study groups, and 
more emphasis is placed upon school learning 
problems, The September 1955 issue contains 
a refutation of Flesch by Paul Witty with several 
references to research. Research is also pre- 
sented in a discussion in the June 1956 issue on 
fluoridation. 

“Parent and Child,” edited by Dorothy Bar- 
clay, is a highly-regarded department of the 
New York Times Magazine. Articles from July 
1955 through September 1956 deal with a wide 
range of subjects from the self-concept and 
Foote and Cottrell’s Identity and Interpersonal 
Competence'* to Santa Claus in the atomic age 
and the tests that teachers must pass. Barclay 
typically uses as evidence comments and quota- 
tions from experts in the field. In the fifteen- 
month period, research on children’s play, a 
study on learning joys and difficulties described 
by famous men, growth of the child in the fist 
eighteen months, a project on tests for teachers, 
and findings on ethical and moral concerns of 
adolescents were briefly cited. 

The three women’s magazines which were in- 
cluded—McCall’s, Ladies’ Home Journal, and 
Woman's Home Companion—all drew atten- 
tion to child care. McCall’s has a regular de- 
partment, “News in Child Health.” The Ladies’ 
Home Journal publishes a column by Spock, 
and the Woman’s Home Companion a similar 
feature by Senn. The Woman's Home Com- 
panion gave the most adequate attention to re- 
search in publishing special articles on handi- 
capped babies, the Salk tests, remedial reading, 
and speech development. 

These periodicals give a picture of recent 
developments in maternal and child health but 
neglect psychological research—the major con- 
cern of laboratory schools, departments of child 
development, and child guidance clinics, In 


4 Nelson N. Foote and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Identity 
and Interpersonal Competence; A New Direction in Family 
Research, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. 
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these publications professional parent educators 
tend to write as successful parents and to gain 
acceptance particularly as members of the peer 
group. It is the writers on medical topics who 
suggest that research is valuable. 


NEWSPAPER FEATURES 


The Editor and Publisher Syndicate Directory 
for July, 1956, indicates that 38 syndicated 
features on children are available to newspaper 
publishers. Fifteen of these can be classified 
as parent education columns. Most of these 
features appear daily. Among the well-known 
writers are Ily and Ames of the Gesell Institute, 
Angelo Patri, Dr, Garry C. Meyers, Myrtle 
Meyer Eldred, and Helen Ross. The columnist 
most closely connected with the field of family 
life is Ernest G. Osborne, Professor of Educa- 
tion at Columbia University and author of the 
Family Scrapbook. His columns for August, 
1956, concern such diverse topics as hearing 
loss, the use of the family council, parental 
honesty, enuresis, homes for the aged, writing 
letters home, and recipes that appeal to children. 
Like all columnists, Osborne must observe a 
strict word limit. In the August release no in- 
vestigators or studies were mentioned. 

Although not limited to parent education 
material, the feature by Albert Edward Wig- 
gam, “Let's Explore Your Mind,” presents 
more research conclusions than other newspaper 
columns. Lack of distinction between adequate 
studies and opinions causes dissatisfaction with 
this feature, yet Wiggam helps to publicize re- 
search and probably creates good will for it on 
the part of readers. 


IMPLICATIONS 


This review is not the preface to an argument 
that reporting research findings is the primary 
purpose of parent education materials. With the 
efforts expended on research, it is worthwhile, 
nevertheless, to see how little research evidence 
is reported in popular literature on topics other 
than child he:.th, particularly when presenta- 
tion of research findings has been considered 
characteristic of parent education. Consider the 
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following statement from the Parent Education 
Round Table at the Fifth International Con- 
gress on Mental Health in 1954:%* 
Our methods [in parent education] have so far 
included the teaching of results of research 
studies (few, often ill conceived, always promis- 
ing), clinical recognition that the child and his 
family are intertwined, realistic recognition of 
the world (a local world) as something to which 
adjustment is necessary; a hope that personal in- 
dependence will ultimately be consistent with the 

concept of One World. (p. 112) 

Although the teaching of findings of research 
studies as a method of parent education is 
placed first in the comment above, popular 
literature at present does not further this ob- 
jective very well. Sixteen out of 185 articles in 
the child care section of Parents’ Magazine men- 
tioned ‘research and in the National Parent- 
Teacher four out of sixty articles did so. Those 
totals will vary depending upon one’s definition 
of research, but nevertheless the proportion is 
small. 

Several possible reasons may explain why 
research does not appear more frequently: 

(1) Many of the problems being studied are 
not of particular interest to parents. In norma- 
tive research of the 1930's such activities as 
walking, talking, eating, sleeping, and play 
were the focus. Studies typically involved nor- 
mal children in a nursery school setting and 
were oriented toward learning ‘‘what children 
do and when.”” Now, however, normative de- 
scriptive problems have very low priority in re- 
search, partly because of an emphasis on in- 
dividual differences, Much attention is given to 
clinical research on disturbed subjects, of limited 
interest to parents who consider their children 
as normal rather than maladjusted. A barrier 
to understanding is provided by the specialized 
clinical vocabulary. Also, researchers have 
shown particular interest in learning theory, and 
children have been used for such experiments. 
These studies have had little relevance to 
parents’ concern with child development. 


9 Inti tional Cong, on Mental Health, sth, Toronto, 
1954, Mental Health in Public Affairs, a report, Edited by 
William Line and Margery R, King, Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1956. 
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(2) Research studies often contradict each 
other. Watson's research and theories provide 
a basis for a tough-minded approach to child 
rearing. Modern researchers suggest a more 
tender-minded approach but often disagree with 
each other. Thus parents ask, “How can the 
experts reverse their field? Why can’t they give 
us the answers?” 

(3) Many researchers write primarily for 
researchers and assume little responsibility to 
present their results to parents. The tesearcher 
often serves as a consultant to a parent educa- 
tion publication but rarely as a contributor. 
There are many areas where research implica- 
tions cuuld be both interesting and helpful if 
investigators felt a responsibility to reach this 
audience. As long as researchers leave the inter- 
pretation of their data to writers—many of 
whom are non-professionals—there can be little 
reason to criticize if results are over-simplified 
or misquoted. Researchers need not become 
popular writers but a collaborator who knows 
how to write for the parent market would be 
very helpful. 

(4) Statistical language is a barrier in mak- 
ine vesearch interesting to parents. Presenting 
data in means or other measures of central 
tendency is not very helpful since the average 
American child is a hypothetical entity. Cor- 
relations are misleading because they cannot be 
interpreted directly as percentages of agreement 
and may also have a hollow ring to parents even 
when they are high because the relationship in- 
dicated may still not apply to an individual 
child. When we add analysis of variance, factor 
analysis, and non-parametric techniques to the 
research tool kit, the parent-reader is really 
lost. 

(5) A suspicion of “guinea pigism” makes 
research unpopular, Parents do not like to fecl 
that their children are being “researched on.” 
Observation of infants, for example, that would 
take the child away from the © ther may be 
objected to by both parents anu | <ofessionals. 
Such writers as Bowlby and Spitz .ze cited to 
support the idea that research on infants may 
upset the mother-child relationship. Recent con- 
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troversies over babies used for child care in- 
struction in college home management houses 
dramatize this issue. Using children for research 
in schools often results in objections from 
parents. 

Another basic issue in parent education is 
seen in the possible anxiety produced by parent 
educators, Critics often attack both parent edu- 
cators and research with children on this 
ground. Although inappropriate advice (or ad- 
vice inappropriately applied) has caused prob- 
lems, doing ‘‘what comes naturally” by no means 
frees the parent from difficulties with children. 
Eliminating parent education will not eliminate 
children’s problems. The do-it-yourself em- 
phasis in child rearing is partly a reaction to 
the expert's view of the parent as a receptacle 
for information ; if the parent can be told what 
to do and he will listen, his relationships with 
children will be more successful. This attitude 
does not give full consideration to emotional 
aspects of the parent-child interaction when 
regardless of the techniques tried, without in- 
dividual help for parent or child or both, parent- 
child relationships do not improve. A special 
challenge to parent educators and a threat to 
their effectiveness in preventive efforts is the 
neurotic seeker for expert help who reads one 
book after another and goes to any number of 
group meetings to find a capsule to restore 
harmony in a family environment marked by 
emotional disturbances. 

Specific information on child training and 
management from popular literature has the 
greatest value in advance of the development of 
problems. If, for example, the parent of a 
young child has already considered various ex- 
planations concerning causes of children’s fears 
and means to deal with them, many fears can 
be prevented. This is obviously simple com- 
pared to trying to apply remedies once the child 
is fearful. Informational parent education then 
should serve more as prevention than therapy. 
Since information in popular literature has 
neither customized content nor the safeguards 
of a clinical setting where the child’s needs and 
the parent's needs can be evaluated, popular 
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literature should not try to give prescriptions 
for serious behavior problems that are hard to 
deal with even with intensive psychotherapy. It 
is more of a service in such instances to discuss 
resources available for referral than to try to 
solve the problem. 

In view of the tendency to distrust experts, 
parent educators are induced to present their 
ideas in the role of successful parents and not 
as professionals. In de-emphasizing the value of 
parent education, critics paradoxically give 
parents their own brand of advice. Some of the 
extreme viewpoints presented are probably the 
result of having to attract attention for their 
views among a tremendous number of parent 
education articles and books. 

One of the critics of parent education has 
been Dr. Hilde Bruch.* The title and the 
content of her book’® suggest an authoritarian 
flavor. Where a child’s difficulties are already 
related to such methods, parents abstracting this 
aspect of the discussion may only intensify 
problems. The implication that parent educators 
have encouraged parents to be tentative and 
fearful in approaches to the child is unfortu- 
nate. When that has happened the goal of the 
parent educator has been misunderstood or he 
has been very inept. 

A book that reflects a firm attitude is Parents 
on the Run.* This volume is characterized by 
an underlying hostility toward children that 
would make it unacceptable to most persons in 
the family life field. It presents the extreme 
reaction to a philosophy of permissiveness. By 
implication it denies the value of child research. 
It is not only written with no regard for re- 
search conclusions but also with too little inter- 
est in affectional security. According to the 
reaction of several parent readers, it succeeds 
best in helping them to dislike the child. 

™ Hilde Bruch, ‘‘Parent Education or the Illusion of Om- 
nipotence,"’ American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 24 (Octo- 
ber, 1954), pp. 723-732. 

1s , Don't Be Afraid of Your Child, New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Young, 1952. 

© Marguerite and Willard Beecher, Parents on the Run; 


A Common Sense Book for Today's Parents, New York: 
Julian Press, 1955. 
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Rearing children by the book with little sense 
of parental security or self-confidence will pro- 
duce no better results than an obscurantist re- 
liance on common sense, However, professionals 
may underestimate the independence of parents 
and consider them more suggestible than they 
really are. Most parents have minds of their 
own and are unlikely to swallow whole the ad- 
vice they receive. Also, their practices with 
children are affected by social changes which 
seem quite unrelated to specific child rearing 
techniques. 

Although both pediatricians and psychiatrists 
stress the advantages of breast feeding and a 
certain amount of research supports the recom- 
mendation, only about 5 to 20 per cent of 
methers, according of various pediatric surveys, 
breast feed their babies. The mother tends to 
make her own decision in terms of what she 
considers more convenient. 

Parent educators may feel that research plus 
popular literature has led to an acceptance of 
later toilet training. However, parents point out 
in discussions of child training that diaper serv- 
ices, automatic washers, and detergents have 
probably implemented the shift to later toilet 
training. The popularity of late training might 
be much more limited with the laundry methods 
of the 1920's or 1930's. 

Professionals in family life are likely to be 
realistic about the limitations of parent educa- 
tion. However, it can serve at least four func- 
tions: to provide (1) practical information to 
give a background of knowledge about child 
growth and development; (2) conclusions about 
recent studies bearing on parent-child relation- 
ships; (3) opportunities for parents to discuss 
experiences and gain confidence from each other 
through reenforcement provided by the parent 
peer group; (4) a setting for group therapy. 
Popular parent education literature used by 
individuals can serve the first two of these 
functions. In the achievement of the third and 
fourth, popular literature may be used as a dis- 
cussion aid but organization of groups under 
competent leaders is also required. 
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COMMENTS 


Parent education is defined by Dr. Brim as a- 
tivity using educational techniques to modify parental 
role performance. Dr. Brieland identifies three methods 
of parent education as the educational, therapeutic, 
and peer group approaches. These methods are cer- 
tainly not mutually exclusive, but one or another em- 
phasis tends to prevail. Programs can be focal and 
planned, and such are reported by Dr. Brim. Parent 
education can also be incidental, and such materials 
are considered by Dr. Brieland. 

What one believes about the nature of child growth 
and development is also important in what he tries 
to achieve in parent education, and how he goes about 
it. While there are many intermediate positions, two 
extreme views appear implicitly in parent education 
literature—that growth and development are shaped 
by experience or models (what the parent does is of 
some importance), and that growth and development 
come from within the child (what one is is of more 
importance, his attitudes and his emotional relation- 
ship to the child), Consequently research on educa- 
tion for parenthood must inevitably reach beyond the 
scope indicated by these papers. The work of parent 
educators must take into account data on the nature 
of the developmental process, of learning, the sig- 
nificance of early experience, parent-child relation- 
ships, parent personality, the educative process 
(treated in these papers), and the interaction of fac- 
tors, including institutional factors. 

Dr. Brim describes those persons now reached by 
parent education programs as essentially upper middle 
class folk, If one describes parent education broadly, 
information on the parental role has been dispensed to 
lower socio-economic groups quite freely through well- 
baby clinics and through neighborhood houses with- 
out being identified as parent education. We may be 
underestimating the outreach of parent education activi- 
ties. As Dr. Brim suggests, a careful and comprehen- 
sive survey of both the numbers and the sociological 
and psychological characteristics of those who par- 
ticipate in various patterns of parent education activi- 
ties would be useful. 

Since the early 1930's, when most of the previous 
surveys were made, there has been a virtual social 
revolution; the average education of adults has in- 
creased sharply, they have better economic means, 
they participate much more extensively with cultural 
and educational materials, and manv have taken pre- 
parental classes in high school. What now are the 
social characteristics of young parents? Is it possible 
to estimate how much more knowledge and insight 
they bring to the parental role than did the parents of 
twenty to twenty-five years ago? Undoubtedly there is 
some selection among those who participate in differ- 
ent kinds of parent education programs, and differ- 
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ences in motivation as well as social characteristics 
between those who do not participate. Just what is the 
effect on parents and on children of the flood of 
mental health discussion in our newspapers and maga- 
zines? 

Dr. Brim paid much attention to evaluating the 
effects of focal parent education efforts. Herein his 
problem, shares with the problem of general educa- 
tional research. It is very hard to justify particular 
methods in terms of empirical data. We tend to justify 
particular educational procedures in elementary edu- 
cation as in parent education in terms of philosophy. 
The extent to which education has become enmeshed 
in the total social process guarantees its perpetuation. 
We are not likely to abandon parent education simply 
because our piecemeal studies to date do not demon- 
strate the statistical superiority of particular methods 
or programs. If we wish really to establish the su- 
periority of certain methods, or the significance of 
particular interactions of factors, we should make a 
massive attack on enough fronts, with sufficient repli- 
cations and with adequate controls to reduce the error 
variance and account for significant portions of total 
variance in terms of the experimental factors. For this 
task we will need better definition of factors, isolation 
of variables, and precision of instruments than we 
now have. 

Finally, I am in complete agreement with Dr. 
Brim’s wish to study the cumulative effects of parent 
education and the effects of continued exposure to 
incidental sources. We need also some experimenta- 
tion with the roles of leaders and the type of groups 
they affect. 

Dr. Brieland’s treatment of incidental sources of 
parent education is of much interest. Although, as Dr. 
Brim pointed out, we cannot use the historical method 
to demonstrate the effectiveness of parent education, 
we can use surveys of social change and various con- 
tent’ analyses of parent education material to describe 
the evolution of the movement and to make some 
estimation about future developments in what is 
essentially an ongoing movement, adapting itself to 
oncoming generations of young parents. 

Nor can we escape the problem of our assumptions 
about what constitutes desired behavior on the part 
of children, and desirable behavior on the part of 
parents. In parent education we constantly express 
overt or covert approvals and disapprovals of parents 
and their methods. How well do the spokesman’s 
norms reflect group standards, or line up with what 
the iielping professional identifies as “best” ? We need 
content analyses of the popular literature not only to 
see how much is based on scientific research but 
whether the assumptions made and principles inferred 
actually reflect the best generalizations we can make 
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from the evidence. Vincent's study of pediatric coun-, 


sel suggests that much popular professional advice 
reflects not the available research material but the pre- 
vailing social ethos or Zeitgeist. A survey of the 
content of high school courses in psychology suggests 
a complete reliance on secondary “popular” sources 
which reflect folklore perhaps quite as much as social 
science. But such statements need further validation 
through content analyses. 

We should experiment on whether we need to use 
the “sensational” to attract readership, as many jour- 


nalists seem to assume. The experience of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture suggests that the general 
public can be educated to understand scientific meth- 
ods and to develop criteria for discussing and evaluat- 
ing scientific material and generalizations, Possibly 
we should have some experiments on the direct teach- 
ing of scientific material about child development and 
the parental function. 

DALE B. HARRIS 
Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


Should we be concerned simply about the measure- 
ment of changes deriving from parent education pro- 
grams or should we ask more basic questions about 
“what is a good parent-child relationship,” or “what 
changes constitute help for parent and child”? Thus 
the discussion immediately centered upon some of 
the values implicit in parent education, Values, of 
course, underlie all research, but here attention focused 
upon the ideology of parent education and whether 
parent educators are involved in a kind of “brain 
washing.” One viewpoint stressed a negative orienta- 
tion toward the avoidance of symptom development 
in children. There are also positive goals as evi- 
denced by parents who desire to have their children 
anxiety-free and who want those children to have 
high achievement drives. That parents generally are 
not aware of the incompatible nature of such goals 
was decried. It was also pointed out that parent 
education may have as an unanticipated consequence 
the widening of differences between family members, 


as when the training of the wife broadens the area 
of conflict with the husband and results ultimately 
in harm to the child, 

Under-conceptualization was seen as a major prob- 
lem in the development of research in parent educa- 
tion, This lack of adequate concepts is equally im- 
portant in the area of “content,” in that of targets of 
parent education, and in that of parental attitudes, 

Some time was spent on the question of whether 
researchers should write for popular consumption, 
Those who raised the question stressed the value as- 
sumptions which the researcher had to make in such 
writing and the questionable nature of his data for 
such purposes, On the other hand, what alternative is 
there? The process will go on anyway and many 
less-well-prepared writers use and distort the re- 
searchers data. The professional researcher is at least 
in a position to influence the kinds of compromises 
that are made when he does the writing himself. 








Teachers’ Kits 


The National Office has available teachers’ kits useful in teaching units on family life. 
The material covers background information, gives suggestions for implementing a 
program in the community, outlines lesson plans for school groups, and lists bibliog- 
raphies and film sources valuable in family relations education. 


$2.50 
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V. RESEARCH ON CLINICAL TREATMENT 


An Orientation to Psychiatric Research on the Family 


NATHAN W. 


ACKERMAN 


Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry, Columbia University 


Tue appropriate sphere of interest for psy- 
chiatric study of the family is the role of the 
family in mental illness and mental health, Is 
psychiatric research on the family needed ? Is it 
timely ? Is it feasible? My answer is an emphatic 
“yes” to these questions. The need to formulate 
the dynamics of the family group as a psycho- 
logical entity in and of itself, to search out means 
for classifying family types accorcing to their 
mode of adaptation and mental health, and to 
find criteria for correlating the mental health of 
the family to the mental health of its individual 
members represents an urgent priority. It be- 
comes increasingly clear that the traditional psy- 
chiatric focus on the separateness and autonomy 
of the individual has brought us to something 
of an impasse with respect to improving our 
systems of diagnosis, therapy, prognosis, and 
prevention of mental illness. Perhaps for the 
first time systematic psychiatric research on the 
family becomes a feasible undertaking. Up to 
now, the necessary framework for interrelating 
the roots of individual and group behavior has 
simply been lacking. Today it begins to be a 
reasonable venture, thanks to recent accretions 
of useful information in the field of inter- 
personal relations, the interconnections of per- 
sonality and role behavior, communications 
process, group dynamics, and, last but not least, 
to increasing facility in the implementation of 
the interdisciplinary method of study. In other 
words, only now do we begin to have the rudi- 
ments of a useful science of social psychology 
and social psychopathology. For his part, the 
psychiatrist can investigate the interpersonal 
disturbances of family relationships and reach 
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out aspiringly toward a psychopathology of 
everyday family life. This would provide a 
sound foundation for a specific psychotherapy 
of the family. Though this is a considerable 
departure from the conventional core of psy- 
chiatric thought, it is one that may yet reap a 
rich reward. 

The family may be likened to a semi-perme- 
able membrane, a porous covering sac, which 
allows a selective interchange between the en- 
closed members and the outside world. “Reality” 
seeps through the pores of the sac selectively to 
affect the enclosed members in a way prede- 
termined by the quality of the sac. The influence 
exerted by the family members on the outside 
world is also affected by the quality of the sac. 
Adverse conditions within the sac or in the sur- 
rounding environment may destroy it, in which 
case the members lose their protective envelope. 
Menacing external conditions may cause the 
pores of the sac to shrink, thereby contracting 
the sac and holding the members more tightly 
within it. A family sac thus contracted and 
isolated from the environment cannot carry out 
its functions normally nor long survive. Favor- 
able external conditions expand the sac and pro- 
mote a more fluid interaction within the outer 
environment. Excess tension within the sac aris- 
ing from a distorted balance among the enclosed 
members may warp the sac and, unless balance 
is restored, the accumulated internal pressure 
will eventually burst it. 

The traditional focus of psychiatric study 
has been the deviant behavior of the individual 
patient, not the family. The family was con- 
ceived as contributing to mental illness at three 
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levels: (1) heredity, (2) the trauma of child- 
hood conditioning in family experience, which 
produces the “pre-morbid personality,” an in- 
dividual whose emotional development has been 
injured and who is therefore vulnerable to 
mental illness, and (3) the trauma of adult 
family experience which acts as a precipitant of 
mental illness, 

For our purposes here, it is best to leave the 
hereditary factor to the technical judgments of 
the psychiatrically oriented geneticist. 

When we assume a normal biological sub- 
strate, the social molding of behavior becomes 
of paramount importance. At this point there 
comes into the picture the problem of the 
relative weighting of past and present social 
determinants of behavior. In our field, the cen- 
tral role of family in shaping the personality of 
the child is axiomatic. The concept of the role 
of family as a stabilizer of the mental health of 
the adult is less well understood. 

By tradition, the psychiatrist has regarded 
mental illness as an internal disorder of per- 
sonality. He concerned himself with the impact 
of environment on the morbid dispositions of 
personality. He took account of “the noxious 
stimuli of the family environment,” but the 
phenomena of family were conceived in a 
peripheral, adventitious way. Individual per- 
sonality was conceptualized as an entity, es- 
sentially separate and autonomous, but the 
family while affecting mental states, was other- 
wise considered something external. It is under- 
standable that psychiatry, having its roots im- 
bedded in medicine, tended historically to give 
preferential weight to the biological factor, to 
organic processes, to mind as the functional 
expression of the central nervous system. 

With the work of Freud came the concept 
of the unfolding of personality from within. 
The main emphasis was placed on the biological 
core of personality, expressed in the emergence, 
stage by stage, of hereditarily patterned in- 
stinctual drives, Environment was given a role, 
to be sure; in accordance with the pleasure-pain 
principle, it curbed and molded the unfolding 
instincts. Nonetheless, the entity of mind was 
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approached as having an essentially physical and 
endopsychic origin. Personality was analogized 
to a closed energy system, according to Freud's 
understanding of the thermodynamic laws. A 
closer scrutiny of these physical laws raises the 
critical question as to whether Freud has not 
actually misconstrued their meaning. If one 
takes into account the relatively minute dimen- 
sions of the individual behavior system, the 
influence of external forces is considerable, 
rather than negligible, Man is therefore to be 
revarded as an open rather than a closed energy 
system, as Freud's libido theory implied. The 
influence of Freud was paradoxical. He pointed 
to the importance of family environment and 
yet gave it a subordinate place in his theoretical 
framework. The needs of the individual and 
the forces of culture were regarded as irrevoc- 
ably opposed. “Every individual is virtually an 
enemy of culture.”"—"Every culture must be 
built on coercion and instinctual renunciation.” 
In Freud's view, culture and personality could 
never be on the same side. 

In this whole conceptual trend, there is re- 
flected a dichotomization of the biological and 
social determinants of behavior, The inner self 
is separated from the outer self and the environ- 
ment. The prime concern is with endopsychic 
events, and these endopsychic mechanisms are 
dissociated from the corresponding interpersonal 
processes, The role of environment is played 
down or ignored. The main preoccupation is 
with partial mechanisms of personality, those 
specific psychopathological processes which 
cause symptoms, rather than with the total pat- 
terns of personality organization and the cor- 
responding modes of social adaptation. But the 
mechanisms of symptom formation are not 
equivalent to the entity of mental illness. Symp- 
toms are a part of illness, not its entirety, For 
a long time, this absorption with microscopic 
investigation of pathogenic foci within the 
personality postponed examination of the 
broader questions of mental illness and health. 
It is only now that we begin systematically to 
relate the finer details of internal symptom- 
producing processes to total personality and so- 
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cial behavior. In order to do this, a theory of 
role and of group behavior becomes indis- 
pensable, The need arises, then, to broaden the 
conception of mental illness and mental health 
so as to make the group environment an integral 
part of the behavior phenomenon rather than 
something external. 

I have reviewed this background in order to 
demonstrate that the more traditional frames 
of reference for personality and for mental ill- 
ness and health are no longer useful for certain 
kinds of research. They are too limiting and 
also incorrect. For family study, a new frame- 
work must be devised. 

I should like now to document this thesis 
through concrete references to clinical experi- 
ence, I shall allude to a series of observations 
which can in no way be fitted into the older 
conceptual frames. The known systems of diag- 
nostic classification of psychiatric disorders in 
children proved to be seriously inadequate for 
clinical work with disturbed children. These 
diagnostic groupings were mainly descriptive, 
symptom-oriented, static, and left little room 
for the relevant dynamic considerations or the 
factors of causation. The criteria for these diag- 
nostic groupings reflected too strongly the psy- 
chobiological principles underlying the diag- 
nostic orientation to psychiatric disorders in 
adults. The specific processes of growth and 
development in children, and the crucial bio- 
social differences between the child’s interaction 
with environment and the adult’s were not ad- 
equately taken into account, Finally, the dy- 
namic connotations of difference between nor- 
mal and abnormal behavior in a child as con- 
trasted with the adult were not clearly deline- 
ated. The prevailing criteria for psychiatric di- 
agnosis of children were therefore virtually use- 
less as a guide for the planning of child therapy 
and modifying parental attitudes. As a basis for 
research on the correlation of child and family 
behavior, they were utterly hopeless. The reason 
is now clear. The child’s family environment is 
an integral part of the unit of behavior under 
examination. It cannot be treated as peripheral. 

In child guidance, concern for the child's 
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family environment was epitomized in the per- 
sonality of the mother. The problem was ap- 
proached as if, in effect, there were a one-to-one 
cause and effect relationship between the emo- 
tional disorder of the child and the specific de- 
viation in the mother’s personality. The mother 
personified the pathogenic features of the child's 
environment. In a sense she does, but insofar 
as this is so, her behavior is a projection of the 
total psychological content of the family group, 
not simply an expression of the woman's in- 
dividual personality. Her child-rearing attitude 
represents the integration of her personality into 
the maternal role in a particular family. It is 
molded by the reciprocal behavior of the hus- 
band acting as father, and the psychosocial struc- 
ture of the family as a whole. 

In traditional child guidance practice, child 
and mother were studied and treated separately. 
Each was assigned to a separate therapist. Some- 
times this procedure of separate treatment had 
the paradoxical effect of drawing mother and 
child apart rather than bringing them together. 
The suggestion that a form of psychotherapy be 
tried which deals with the child and mother to- 
gether aroused anxiety and even consternation 
among some guidance personnel. 

Increasing consciousness of these and related 
problems led inevitably to other pertinent ob- 
servations concerning family interaction. If one 
member of a family group is treated and im- 
proves, another member may get worse. Some- 
times if a child responds favorably to therapy, 
the mother’s emotional state becomes ag- 
gravated, If the mother’s anxieties are relieved 
in therapy, the father slides downhill. The re- 
verse also happens. The improvement of one 
family member brings a remarkable change for 
the better in another member who lacked the 
benefit of therapy. The improvement occurs as 
if by a process of osmosis in family interaction. 
Often, it is the case that one person balks at 
therapy and we learn that he cannot perceive 
of himself as changing unless others in his 
family change at the same time. In other words, 
some individuals remain virtually imprisoned 
to a warped family role, unless the family mem- 
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ber fulfilling the rer’ tocal role is simultane- 
ously freed. The ot « acle to effective therapy in 
some instances is . family configuration which 
permits some inaividual members to adapt only 
to a single family role. This explains why cer- 
tain patients are clinically judged to be unco- 
operative or untreatable. It sheds light also on 
some components of the phenomenon of habit-. 
ual “acting out.” The impulsive living out of 
elements of irrational conflict is partly depend- 
ent on a corresponding pattern of “acting out” 
in the person occupying the paired family role. 
The appropriate stimulus from the other person 
is a necessary element. This is especially con- 
spicuous in disordered marital relationships, 
where in effect the two partners share a single 
form of emotional illness. 

Still other relevant observations may be men- 
tioned. Contrary to usual expectations, certain 
neurotic parental pairs occasionally produce 
healthy children. Other parental pairs, consist- 
ing of seemingly healthy adult personalities, 
nevertheless produce emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren, Certain married couples achieve a work- 
able mutual adaptation so long as they exclude 
offspring. With the arrival of a child, the previ- 
ous good adjustment disintegrates. The reverse 
also occurs. Other couples experience intense 
conflict and are on the brink of divorce until 
they have children. With the enlargement of the 
family, the marital relationship shows striking 
improvement. 

In the clinical study of family relationships, 
one can frequently discern a subtle shift in the 
location of the pathogenic focus of anxiety and 
conflict. At one point, the greatest weight of 
pathogenic disturbance will be contained within 
the personality of a particular member, It may 
then shift and become expressed predominantly 
as conflict in the zone between this person and 
another family member. Still later there may 
be a shift of the focus of tension, and a de- 
structive conflict will emerge in another family 
pair. Individual members or family pairs may 
thus serve as carriers of pathological family dis- 
turbance. The link of family members acts as 
a conveyor belt for a variety of forms of emo- 
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tional illness. Observations such as these in- 
evitably raise a serious question as to the validity 
of treating adult personality as separate and 
autonomous. Is this not something of an il- 
lusion? It is true that the personality of the 
adult is characterized by greater intactness and 
autonomy, but the difference between child and 
adult is one of degree. The operations of adult 
personality are also dependent on the social 
environment. The adult, though possessing 
more freedom of action, has limited control of 
his environment and has not the power to 
change it at will. Success or failure of adapta- 
tion rests on whether or not the environment 
lends support to a particular self-image, and 
corresponding defenses against anxiety, This 
principle is easily documented in those instances 
of critical transformation of adult personality 
which occur under special life conditions, for 
example, the military, concentration camp, the 
fascist state, confinement in prison, or long 
time . deprivation of the companionship of 
women. I am impelled therefore, for purposes 
of evaluation of adult adaptation, to use as a 
modei the dynamics of the child's interaction 
with family environment. This leads in turn to 
a conception of mental illness as involving 
three factors: (1) the group, (2) individual 
integration into the group, (3) the personal 
history of individual. 

In 1941 we initiated an on-going explora- 
tory study of the mental health of family re- 
lationships in order to elucidate a series of 
interrelated problems: disturbances of mother- 
ing and fathering; the correlation of the be- 
havior of child and family; the problems of 
integration of personality into family role; the 
disorders of marital and parental relationships; 
and the dynamics of the fit or lack of fit for 
the same person of the requirements of multiple 
roles, familial and extra-familial. We used as 
source material the comprehensive study of 50 
families, in which two or more members were 
in psychotherapy. This is essentially a clinical 
study, empirically oriented, and useful mainly 
as a hypothesis-finding method. We felt it im- 
portant to approach the phenomena of family 
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life as an experiment in nature, By conceptual- 
izing the totality of the family phenomenon, 
and preserving the relations of the parts to 
the whole, we might more clearly define the 
interrelations of individual and family group. 
An empirical investigation of this kind does 
not easily lend itself to statistical analysis, nor 
to the application of rigorous control groups. 
At most it is possible to set up rough approxi- 
mations of contrast groups. We are convinced, 
nonetheless, that such empirical, exploratory 
studies have their own intrinsic value. The 
tentative hypotheses which emerge can later 
be subjected to the test of statistical method in 
more specialized kinds of research design. In 
an abbreviated way we speak of this work as a 
Study of Family Diagnosis. 

The specific objectives of the Study of Family 
Diagnosis are the following: 


1. The formulation of criteria for the differential 
classification of family types according to their 
psychosocial configuration and mental health 
functioning. 

. Within the definition of the family type, the 
formulation of criteria for evaluating emotional 
disturbances of family pairs and triads: mother 
and child; child and sibling; husband and wife; 
father, mother, and child; etc. 

. The’ formulation of criteria for evaluating the 
disturbances of emotional integration of indi- 
vidual members into family roles. 

. Delineation of the emotional mechanisms 
through which adaptation to one family role 
supports or clashes with the requirements of 
adaptation to another; also, the emotional 
mechanisms involved in the mutual reinforce- 
ment or clash of familial and extra-familial roles. 

. The formulation of criteria for the diagnosis of 
disturbances of individual personality which 
emphasize the dynamic interrelations of the 
mental health of individual and family. This 
encompasses the processes of union of individual 
identity and group identity; also, the processes 
by which the individual in maturing separates 
his image of self from his image of family. 


As indicated, the source of data was the ma- 
terial of fifty families, in which two or more 
members were in psychotherapy. Of these, thirty- 
six families were studied at the Child Develop- 
ment Center in New York, a mental health 
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clinic for the pre-school child and his family. 
Six families, in which the primary patient was 
a child with learning retardation and emotional 
disorders, were studied at the Hunter College 
Educational Clinic; the remaining families were 
studied in the private practice of psychiatry. 
The families of the Child Development Center 
were urban, Jewish, lower middle class, second 
generation Americans, The families at Hunter 
College were of mixed ethnic background, 
working class or lower middle class. The fam- 
ilies of private psychiatric practice were middle 
class. 

Comprehensive data for family study con- 
sists of case history, psychiatric and psychologi- 
cal evaluation of family members, data from 
therapeutic interviews, nursery reports, and sys- 
tematic observations of family interaction within 


the home. 
The main categories of information sought 
may be itemized as follows: 


1, Development of the central relationship of man 
and wife, past to present, the early interaction in 
the courtship phase, the marital phase, and 
finally, as a parental couple. Pertinent here are 
the value attitudes, emotional expectations, and 
actual achievement of the marital relationships ; 
also, the specific patterns of integration, com- 
patibility, conflict, the devices for restoring emo- 
tional balance, and the extent to which the 
marital relationship supports the emotional de- 
velopment of each partner. 

. The development of the family group since its 
inception, its internal organization in terms of 
unity, stability, satisfaction, potential for growth, 
and its external adaptation to the extended repre- 
sentations of family, friends, social organiza- 
tions, and community-at-large. 

. The development of the individual in continual 
interaction with his family group at each stage 
of maturation. 

. The adaptation of individual personality pat- 
terns to the requirements of familial and extra- 
familial roles. 

. Specific child-rearing behavior and the child's 
reactions. 


We have selected empirically certain criteria 
for the appraisal of the psychosocial function- 
ing and mental health of the family group, 
family pairs, degrees of success and failure of 
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integration of personality into family role, and 
the fit or lack of fit for the same person of the 
requirements of multiple roles. It becomes possi- 
ble then to mark out the relatively healthy and 
unhealthy areas of family functioning, the 
balance between them, and the specific com- 
pensatory or restitutive trends in the family 
relationships. The mutuality or clash of the 
pathological dispositions of members of a fam- 
ily pair or triad can be delineated. And the 
dynamics of the individual can be defined as 
an integral part of family interaction, The data 
are organized according to a Guide for Family 
Study, and the relations of the mental health 
of individual and family, child or adult, are 
evaluated according to a special scheme. 

The special problems of this method are 
considered in detail elsewhere. They are mainly 
the global nature of such investigation, and 
the difficulty of narrowing the field and limiting 
variables without distorting the phenomenon 
under investigation; there is the need to inte- 
grate all parts of the whole on whatever level 
they occur in the process of family and indi- 
vidual development, There is the special prob- 
lem of selecting a minimum number of cate- 
gories for analysis of the data that will be 
adequate for description and pertinent to men- 
tal health. The indices need to be of universal 
application to permit comparison of one family 
group with another and individuals of one 
group with those of another. There is the further 
problem of specification of bases for judgment 
in analysis of the data; that is, the evaluation 
of actual life performance against a psychiatric 
model of “ideal” family and individual mental 
health. Also, the question of the flexible modi- 
fication of such evaluative judgments according 
to cultural milieu, value orientation, and ex- 
pectations of the family. Also to be considered 
is the bias introduced by the cultural position 
of the observer and analyst of the data. 

Finally, there is the problem of working out 
concrete, specific, usable definitions of terms, 
so that the method is communicable, and the 
results of family diagnosis can be applied to 
tasks of therapy, prevention, and also predic- 
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tion of behavior. 

Inevitably in psychiatric research on the fam- 
ily there is the problem of introducing system 
and exactness into a field where pertinent clini- 
cal observations are of the first importance, and 
yet by their very nature are subjective, evalua- 
tive, and inexact, This is the paradox which 
must be constantly borne in mind in the effort 
to investigate family phenomena. It often hap- 
pens that in the search for measurable variables 
the real dynamic “meat” of the family is lost. 
The striving for exactness makes research pro- 
cedure rigid in such a way as to take the very 
life out of the family picture. Though the pre- 
cision of certain partial study procedures may 
be enhanced, in the end, the accuracy of evalua- 
tion of the total family picture is impaired. The 
ultimate over-all objectives of family study must 
not be subordinated to the preoccupation with 
conventional standards of research. The ap- 
propriate methods must grow out of a better 
understanding of these very objectives. In fam- 
ily study, we must not lose sight of the woods 
for the trees. Nor can we afford the luxury of 
keeping very busy measuring the wrong things. 
The moment we get absorbed in rigid statistical 
study, we find ourselves counting the number of 
freckied mothers and fathers. This is an exag- 
geration, to be sure. Nonetheless, it points 
sharply to the importance of thorough investiga- 
tion of each family as an individual case study. 
When we have obtained a clear and integrated 
picture of a family as a functioning unit, we can 
then compare it with others. 

Beyond certain broad generalizations, we have 
found it exceedingly difficult to categorize or 
type the families we have studied, The net- 
work of complex emotional processes within 
the group, between group and community, and 
within each person belonging to the group cre- 
ate a uniqueness which we must learn to pin 
down, As already mentioned, part of the prob- 
lem is the haziness of many descriptive terms 
and definitions, and the need both to broaden 
and specify such terms so as to cover the varia- 
tions from one family to the next. Another diffi- 
culty is the fact that families do not stay the 
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same; they change. This raises the question for 
systematic inquiry as to when to study the family, 
at what point in time or over what span of time. 
Contact with the same family at different stages 
of its history gives us different data and new 
problems of interpretation. Part of the problem 
then is how to accommodate study procedure 
to the significant stages of evolution of family 
life. We need to learn something of the likely 
changzs» which take place in the various stages 
of family life, and in accordance with this, dis- 
criminate which are the strategic points in time 
for the study of various family processes. 

This problem then becomes involved with 
another variable, the influence of the observer 
on th? very phenomena which he is observing. 
In our form of investigation of the problems 
of family diagnosis, the observer is also therapist. 
He is therefore a participant observer. He in- 
tervenes, catalyzes, and modifies the very events 
he is recording. Furthermore, the path of his 
intervention is influenced by intuitive as well 
as more explicit knowledge of the family’s prob- 
lems. Because the clinician and therapist can- 
not pursue identical paths of intervention in any 
two families, his research cannot be experi- 
mental ; it can only be exploratory. In one sense, 
this is far from being a detriment. Through 
this very kind of intervention, the dynamic 
processes of family life, healthy and unhealthy, 
come to life, and can be identified and care- 
fully defined. What emerges as of central sig- 
nificance can be broadly and systematically 
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studied. This is the path I have outlined, and 
the goal I pursue. 
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Knowns and Unknowns in Marriage 
Counseling Research* 


EMILY H. MUDD 
Director, Division of Family Study, Department of Psychiatry, 
The University of Pennsylvania 


THERE is little research reported as yet 
focused specifically on marriage counseling. 
This is not unhealthy nor of ominous import 
for the future of such research. When a new 
specialization emerges, it must concern itself 
first with its theoretical assumptions and its 
practice. Neither of these can be evaluated 
through the testing of hypotheses or the results 
of practice until practitioners have been accli- 
mated, and a volume of material available and 
suitable for study has accumulated, Hypothesis- 
forming research can, however, be initiated if 
personnel with sufficient research sophistication 
are closely related to practice. 

Within these inevitable limits of time and 
experience, marriage counseling practice has 
had to depend upon research particularly in the 
related fields of sociology, psychology, psychi- 
atry, and social work. What members of these 
professions believe, teach, and report about the 
family on the basis of their research is in- 
evitably part of the frame of reference of mar- 
riage counseling practice. 


RESEARCH ON WHICH MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING DEPENDS 


Research in recent decades by sociologists 
and psychologists is exploring and occasionally 
modifying our concepts of the family and its 
individual members, Social work and psychiatric 
research has dealt primarily with clinical prob- 
lems focused on the varied pathology of the 
individual with little emphasis on these dis- 
turbed individuals as interacting members of a 
family group. Under the influence of the mental 
hygiene movement, now mental health move- 
ment, a vast array of research has attempted to 

* The author is indebted to Dr. Howard Mitchell for 


reading the manuscript in preliminary form and making 
valuable suggestions. 
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explore ecological and causative factors in dis- 
organization and disease, predictive possibilities, 
treatment methods and comparison of their 
efficacy, measurement and evaluation of treat- 
ment and results. For reasons of poor design, 
difficulty in data collection, insufficient funds, 
lack of communication with other research, 
abortive endings due to mobility of personnel 
or rigid time limits, some research projects have 
been disappointing in their conclusiveness for 
theoretical concepts or their guidance potential 
in the practice fields, Much has been stimulat- 
ing and helpful; a few reports have been not 
only arresting but disconcerting, leading to con- 
clusions which, if verified, might indicate a 
fairly comprehensive reorganization in treat- 
ment procedures and other approaches to pro- 
moting and conserving family well being and 
mental health.':** Studies by Pollak, e¢ al.,‘ 
have made important and pioneer contributions 
to communication between the social and clini- 
cal sciences and to theoretical concepts and prac- 
tice potentials of dealing with the family as a 
unit which are of concrete value and applica- 
bility to both groups. In considering the spe- 
cialization of marriage counseling we agree with 
Eisenstein that marriage counseling research 
must necessarily transcend individual psychol- 
ogy and concentrate upon studying the intrica- 
cies and specific patterns of interaction between 
spouses, and becomes in a sense, a social psy- 
chology which explores the dynamics of the 
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marital partnership and its effect upon the fam- 
ily unit.® 

The literature on marriage counseling to 
date has concerned itself primarily with descrip- 
tions of practice. A thorough search brought 
forth no group of research articles for possible 
summarization. We are therefore forced to use 
for illustrative purpose the research efforts in 
the field of one marriage counseling center. 
These illuminate difficulties, mistakes, and situ- 
ational frustrations as weil as potentialities. They 
will be described first in chronological develop- 
ment, and secondly in terms of their research 
findings. 


CHRONOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
RESEARCH AT MARRIAGE 
COUNCILS 


Early reports were descriptive of the service 
and who used it.” Next followed more specific 
examination of case process and the philosophy 
and method which guided this.*:%1° Such 
studies were undertaken as part of a philosophy 
which accepts an obligation to examine service 
and communicate with other organizations in 
order to improve procedures. As experience and 
material accumulated, attention became focused 
on the before and after of marriage counseling. 
The first formal application for research funds 
was made on the basis of testing the hypothesis 
that premarital counseling might be positively 
correlated with post-marital adjustment. John- 
son and Johnson Research Foundation were the 
donors of a grant for the Study of the Relation- 
ship of Premarital Counseling to Marital Ad- 
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justment. Unfortunately this research aspect of 
the company became inoperative and funds for 
the continuation of the study were not forth- 
coming. 

This was in 1945, the post World War II 
period, when for the first time government as 
well as private interests were vastly disturbed 
by the whole question of mental breakdown. It 
was generally believed by psychiatrists and so- 
cial workers that pathological conditions in a 
family and the relationships of family members 
to each other were correlated with mental ill- 
ness. Through the impetus of these convictions, 
funds were obtained from the United States 
Public Health Service, National Institutes of 
Health, for a three year period to study “The 
Promotion of Marriage Adjustment as an Aid 
to Good Mental Health.” It was planned to 
continue the study of premarital counseling 
along with the examination of marital counsel- 
ing. 

Embarking upon this project led almost im- 
mediately into a myriad of unknowns un- 
answered by previous research. It was necessary 
to determine methods of data collection from 
our experimental groups—engaged individuals 
and troubled marriage partners—to define the 
areas which would lend themselves to study 
and then to establish the reliability of our pro- 
cedures.'? Communication and consultation was 
established with contemporary related research 
then in process, in particular the work of 
Burgess, Cottrell, and Wallin,’* +* Hunt, Kogan, 
and Associates’ at Community Service in New 
York, and Alfred Kinsey. 

Questionnaires and schedules’* were de- 

™M. G. Preston, E. H. Mudd, W. L. Peltz, H. B. 
Froscher, ‘‘An Experimental Study of a Method for Abstracting 
the Contents of Social Case Reports,’’ Journal Abnormal and 
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veloped for the systematic collection of data to 
supplement the reported interview materials 
from marriage counseling clients. The problem 
of a contrast group, experiencing marital con- 
flict but not receiving marriage counseling, was 
given intensive consideration by Marriage Coun- 
cil research staff in consultation with Dr, Eber- 
hard of United States Public Health Service 
and Dr. Margaret Mead, then a member of 
the Advisory Committee on Grants. As a re- 
sult it was decided that a contrast group would 
need to be matched in the problem area and 
that this was unfeasible. It was also realized 
that there would be difficulty in later analysis 
of multivariables. Because of time pressures 
from fund donors, the decision was made to 
use for analysis cases already closed for a period 
of years rather than, as the research team pre- 
ferred, to indoctrinate present staff workers in 
more systematic methods of interview recording 
and to utilize current case material." This deci- 
sion later proved to furnish definite limitations 
in the usefulness of some of the interview 
data. 

Almost immediately the research personnel 
found themselves immersed in a variety of prob- 
lems related to the collection of systematic data 


in a service setting;'* the reactions of social , 


workers to research was observed, handled con- 
structively, and reported in two papers.'* *° The 
effect on clients of research schedules was ex- 
plored*! and a philosophy combining research 
and service applicable to the field of social work 
was summarized.?* These auxiliary studies ab- 
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sorbed considerable time and although believed 
essential, the interruption to the main research 
objectives was frustrating bec use of time limits 
on available funds. 

Beginning analysis presented material of re- 
lated interest to the main research purposes. A 
paper on impressions of personality as a func- 
tion of marital conflict®* was published, and 
another reported on the attitudes and percep- 
tions of married couples toward sexual be- 
havior.** The next publications dealt with the 
heart of the project interest: the effect of coun- 
seling on troubled marriages.** * *" 

Subsequently attempts to deal with the valida- 
tion of the project methodology and to study 
further the longitudinal effects of the results 
of counseling through a follow up study of the 
experimental group was initiated. Additional 
funds for a further two year period were as- 
signed for this purpose through the National 
Institutes of Health. A paper on pretesting 
methods was published by the end of the first 
year of follow up,** and final interviews with 
the subjects were completed by another two 
years, an extension of time being necessary be- 
cause of difficulty in tracing the original sub- 
jects. 

Final analysis was unfortunately delayed by 
removal of the chief project consultant and so- 
cial worker to other vital work, and the termi- 
nation of the six year grant, A series of reports 
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including the following subjects are currently 
underway: comparative analysis of two criteria 
for movement in casework; movement in pre- 
marital counseling; sex and personality; the re- 
lation of problems brought to the marriage 
counselor to results of counseling; effect on 
marital adjustment of husbands’ attitudes to- 
ward wife’s employment. 

In 1954, funds were earmarked by the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for the study 
and treatment of the problem of alcoholism. 
The Marriage Council, by then the operational 
unit of the Division of Family Study, Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, University of Pennsylvania, 
contracted to study the relationship of alcohol- 
ism and marriage conflict. This project, in its 
third year, has utilized the research techniques 
and tools developed under the United States 
Public Health Service research. It is concerned 
primarily with exploration and hypothesis de- 
velopment in the area of alcoholism and matr- 
riage. However, in addition the research team 
believe that further material of considerable 
interest on the interrelations of husband and 
wife and children will be forthcoming through 
the study of personality at different levels of 
perception. This should supplement advantage- 
ously earlier findings on impressions of per- 
sonality, Projected papers deal with method- 
ology, family diagnosis techniques, dynamics of 
husband-wife relationship, psychological inter- 
action of husband and wife as shown by the 
MMPI and the Interpersonal check list.” 


GENERAL FINDINGS 


It might well be asked what can be gleaned 
as useful or suggestive information from this 
research experience? The answer is couched in 
terms of both positive and negative, of en- 
couragement and discouragement. This par- 
ticular work has demonstrated that: 


1. Systematic research can be carried out with 
clients during the period they are receiving 
marriage counseling and afterwards in follow 


%® Multilevel Measurement of Interpersonal Bebavior; A 
Manual for the Use of the Interpersonal System, Berkeley: 
Psychological Consultation Service, 1956. 
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up contacts without apparent disturbance to 
the clients. 


. Such research efforts to be of maximum suc- 


cess and avoid loss of time involve orientation 
to and participation by the clinical staff in the 
total process before the project begins and as 
it progresses. 


. Research initiated in a clinical setting can 


intrigue an interdisciplinary group into work- 
ing together as a team on all phases of a 
project: design, collection, interpretation, and 
publication. This takes time, effort and pa- 
tience. 


. Indices developed to measure change in an 


individual and his particular situation may 
give a skewed or inadequate picture of the 
interaction of the individual with persons to 
whom he is most intimately related and there- 
fore his marriage. 


. Indices of measurement applicable to improve- 


ment or the reverse in a marriage with prob- 
lems are not applicable to measure the effect of 
premarital counseling on later marital adjust- 
ment. 


. Impressions of individual personality character- 


istics do not appear to be static but to vary 
according to the feeling tone of the person 
through whose eyes they arc seen. 


. The content of case records may be analyzed 


with equal reliability by persons with different 
background training, whether it is in psychol- 
ogy, social work, psychiatry, or related pro- 
fessions. 


. When we deal with a collection of cases, the 


case record analyses provide an adequate pre- 
diction of what clients themselves will say in 
follow-up interviews about changes associated 
with marital counseling. Such analyses will not 
provide adequate prediction in the individual 
case 


. People in marital conflict seem to have clusters 


of problems rather than a single problem, and 
they seem to find assistance through a variety 
of techniques not just through one single ap- 
proach (for example, reassurance). 


. The wife's employment in itself presents less 


disagreement in conflicted marriages than does 
the husband's attitude toward her employ- 
ment. 


. Persons who contend in their first counseling 


interview that their spouse is entirely to blame 
or who accept all the responsibility for the 
marriage difficulties are much less apt to 
receive help from counseling than spouses who 
feel initially that they share in the marriage 
problems along with their partner. 
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12. Research tools (schedules, et cetera) initially 
developed for a specific project have been con- 
tinued in routine use with all clients on the 
basis of their dynamic usefulness in the coun- 
seling process as judged by the counselors. 


More im‘ortant than specific findings and 
their bearing upon knowledge of marriage and 
marriage counseling, we believe to be the fact 
that as an on-going specialty, marriage counsel- 
ing is in the enviable position to profit im- 
mediately from its research findings, developing 
more stable theoretical propositions and qualify- 
ing its service accordingly. 


THE UNKNOWNS IN MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING 


The unknowns in marriage counseling are in- 
evitably related functionally to the unknowns 
in the professional disciplines in which marriage 
counseling personnel have been trained, on 
which its generic philosophy of procedure has 
been based, and from which its specialized 
skills and techniques have sprung. 

The purpose of marriage counseling is. to 
promote and sustain a high degree of com- 
petence in marriage and family relations, Ideally 
the accomplishment of such a goal should be 
based on knowledge derived from valid hy- 
potheses of what competence in marriage and 
family life consists, and with what it is posi- 
tively correlated. Is it correlated with individual, 
community and national, mental, physical and 
psychological health? If it is, do such totally 
healthy individuals produce creative and so- 
cially constructive endeavors in science, art, 
philosophy, government, esthetics, and human 
relations? 

Recent critical reviews of family and mental 
health programs by some of our leading sci- 
entists** *1,52 indicate that professional as well 
as lay persons are operating in these fields on 
the basis, on the one hand, of hunch, conviction, 
hope, determination, and on the other, of cus- 
tom, bias, dogmatism, and pressure. We have 
not verified or refuted many of our constantly 

™ Ehrmann, op. cit, 


" Hill, op. cit. 
™ “Evaluation in Mental Health,"’ op. cit. 
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applied assertions and theories. We do not 
have consensus on what constitutes mental 
health, a condition defined in the literature pri- 
marily from the point of view of what it is 
not rather than what it is. We do not know 
what kind of a family, from the basis of eco- 
logical, economic, personality, or interactional 
factors breeds the ideal contributing citizen 
who in turn will find a similarly desirable mate 
and offspring. 

Mote specifically and of closer technical im- 
port to marriage counseling practice, we do not 
know scientifically that the use of one type of 
analytic, psychiatric, psychological counseling 
or guidance procedure is actually of greater 
benefit than another to a person with troubles. 
We cannot even be completely sure that any 
type of help, on the basis of evaluation ten 
years hence, brings better results than if the 
person had received no therapy from a profes- 
sional source. We do not know what the most 
advantageous choice of a mate is for a specific 
person, or how and why two persons who 
agree on being deeply in love when engaged can 
dislike each other so vociferously and destruc- 
tively a few years later. 

The review of problems in Evaluation in 
Mental Health prepared by the subcommittee 
of the National Advisory Mental Health Coun- 
cil in 1955,** the book by, Foote and Cottrell," 
and a recent paper by Spiegel*® are extremely 
helpful in highlighting these confusions and 
deficiencies, From this, as from the critiques 
of family research, is reflected an over-all con- 
viction that research in these areas must con- 
tinue, but that to be of maximal benefit it should 
be on a consistently higher level of sophistica- 
tion in design, in execution, in report. Specifi- 
cally it is our belief that some of the possible 
misdirection and limitation in marriage counsel- 
ing research to date has been related to the fact 

* Ibid. 

™ Nelson N. Foote, Leonard §, Cottrell, Jr., Identity and 
Interpersonal Competence, Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1955. 

% John Spiegel, “What We Know About the Family and 
Its Mental Health Functioning,’’ Paper presented at National 
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that most such efforts have originally initiated 
from the point of view of individual psychology, 
the psychology of the clinician, and not that 
of social psychology, the psychology of social 
intercourse and interaction. When validated, the 
findings of all pertinent research should be in- 
corporated into program planning and treat- 
ment procedures in areas of practice whenever 
indicated, especially if the findings raise valid 
question concerning the efficacy of former pro- 
grams. 


CONCLUSIONS, SUGGESTIONS, 
AND GOALS 


In conclusion, on the basis of experience, we 
suggest that certain attributes of marriage coun- 
seling offer unique opportunity for scientifically 
planned longitudinal research studies in areas 
in which information is most necessary, in 
which theoretical frames of reference need to 
be validated, in which thorough exploration 
is essential for the discovery of facts on which 
new hypotheses can be formulated, and by 
which practice can be evaluated. This refers 
to the fact that marriage counseling centers 
almost invariably employ staff from a variety of 
disciplines. Such a staff is an interdisciplinary 
unit whose duties can include research interest 
and participation.. When a social scientist is a 
staff member with responsibility for research 
design, he can orient the clinical personnel to 
necessary data collection which can be accom- 
plished as a bi-product of or an integral part 
of the routine service. A clinician together with 
a social scientist can supervise the process of 
collection, Careful study of pre-test results by 
the team can facilitate greatly essential revisions 
before continuing collection. The use of fami- 
lies already functionally related to such a serv- 
ice through family life education or counseling 
eliminates the artifact of obtaining the coopera- 
tion of “healthy” as well as problem focused 
families as subjects for research only. In addi- 
tion, in marriage counseling centers, 75 per 
cent of the clients come with their marital or 
engaged partners. Thus a natural opportunity 
is presented for the study of partner interaction 
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and communication. Beginning research empha- 
sis in this direction can be seen in the work of 
Harrower®* and Pietrowski.*7 The combination 
of clinical and research scientists assists in 
maintaining a varied and colorful perspective 
in the analysis of data, and promotes the practi- 
cal possibility of continuing contact with the 
experimental and control groups over a period 
of years. 

Several general research areas are suggested 
as lending themselves to profitable investigation 
in marriage and family counseling settings. 
These represent areas where initial research has 
already been done. Thus these new projects 
could add to the beginning cumulative general- 
izations, theory, and knowledge that, according 
to Reuben Hill,** is becoming accretive in the 
field of family research. 


. Exploration of Optimum Social Climate in which 
Families Can Thrive Through the Study of 
“Healthy” as Wel! as Disturbed Families. 
Analysis of Reciprocal Patterns in Family Re- 
lationship. 

. Problems in the Prediction of Marital Adjust- 
ment. 

. Conscious and Unconscious Factors in Mate 
Selection and Marital Union. 

. Kindness and Hostility Between Marital Part- 
ners—Their Effect on Marriage and on the 
Children. 

. The Relation of Sexual Attitudes and Behavior 
to Marital Interaction and Stability. 

. Comparisons of Results of Marriage Counseling 
With Three Groups: 

(a) A Group of Persons Who Were Required 
by Legal Diction to Receive Marriage 
Counseling before Obtaining a Divorce. 

(b) A Group Who Voluntarily Sought Mar- 
riage Counseling before seeing a Lawyer. 

(c) A Group Who Applied for Divorce and 
Received No Suggestion of Help. 

. The Relative Effectiveness of Individual and 


% Molly Harrower, ‘‘The Measurement of Psychological 
Factors in Marital Adjustment,’"’ Chap. 10, Ed. by Victor 
Eisenstein, Basic Books, New York, 1956 (Neurotic Inter- 
action in Marriage). 

% Zygmunt A. Pietrowski, Stephanie Z. Sudek, ‘‘Research 
on Human Movement Response in the Rorschach Examina- 
tions of Marital Partners,’’ Chap, 11, Ed. by Victor Eisen- 
stein, Basic Books, New York, 1956 (Neurotic Interaction 
in Marriage). 

* Hill, op. cit. 
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Group Approaches to the Treatment of Marital 
Problems. 
. Criteria for the Selection for Graduate Training 
of Competent Marriage Counseling Personnel. 
. Effective Training for Successful Practitioners 
and Teachers in Marriage Counseling. 


The main goal of this research effort is seen 
to be the development of a theory of marital 
interaction and family living that would be cul- 
tural in perspective and from which future phi- 
losophy of practice might develop. 


Integration of Theory, Research, and 
Family Counseling Practice 


A. R. MANGUS 
The Ohio State University, Institute on Child Development and Family Life 


SOctAL scientists and professional practi- 
tioners concerned with marriage and family 
problems are coming to recognize a need for 
closer linkages between social science and so- 
cial practice. Practitioners want to know more 
about whether the procedures they use accom- 
plish the ends toward which they aim. Increas- 
ingly they are looking to the research disciplines 
for help in answering their questions about the 
effectiveness of their practices. Social scientists, 
in large numbers, are responding to this recog- 
nized need for integration of social science and 
social practice. They are becoming increasingly 
aware of opportunities for testing their theories 
through research geared into action programs.* 
In line with current trends, this paper pre- 
sents a model for an integrated program of 
theory-based family research and action. The 
specific focus of this model or plan is on role 
theory and on marriage and family counseling 
practice. However, the proposed pattern of 
integration is believed to have much broader 
1 For recent emphases on integrating theory, research, and 
practice see: Donald Young, ‘‘Sociology and the Practicing 
Professions," American Journal of Sociology, 20 (Dec. 1955), 
pp. 641-648; Nelson N. Foote, and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., 
Identity and Interpersonal Competence: A New Direction in 
Family Research, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. 
Carl R. Rogers, and Rosalind Dymond, Psychotherapy and 
Personality Change: Coordinated Research Studies in the 


Client-Centered Approach, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1954. 
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application to other areas of professional prac- 
tice related to the family, 


THEORETICAL ORIENTATION 


This paper evolves from the assumption that 
marriage and family counseling will make its 
best contribution when its practice is based on 
valid theory and tested by scientific research. 
As here conceived, counseling theory is an in- 
tellectual tool of great practical utility. Its con- 
cepts identify the major variables with which the 
pfactitioner, ahd the researcher, must deal. Its 
generalizations specify the most probable rela- 
tionships among those variables and serve as 
guides to practice and to its expected outcomes. 
Such theory provides a scientific orientation for 
counseling and enhances its respectability as an 
emerging profession. It tends to lift counsel- 
ing practice above the intuitive, commonsense, 
rule-of-thumb, and moralistic levels. It pro- 
vides a, rationale for this kind of family serv- 
ice, and enables the practitioner to make com- 
municable the procedures he uses. It makes 
possible the design of research operations to 
test theory in action, 

There are several sources of personality and 
behavior theory available to those marriage 
counselors who seek a meaningful orientation 
for their practice. Included are the systematic 
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tenets of Freudian psychoanalysis, the directive 
or eclectic theory so well documented by 
Thorne,* and the self theory of client-centered 
therapy.’ 

Role Theory, While many counselors find 
these and other approaches satisfying, it is be- 
lieved by the writer that the body of concepts 
and propositions known as “‘role theory’ pro- 
vides the most rewarding perspective for those 
concerned with marriage and family problems. 
This theory supplies a frame of reference for 
conceptualizing human behavior in general, and 
family behavior in particular, in terms of 
group life and group participation. From this 
point of view, the conduct of persons in any 
situation is seen as a function of their recipro- 
cal conceptions of their respective roles in that 
situation.‘ 

The family is seen as a group unified by the 
bonds of the reciprocal familial statuses occu- 
pied by its members and by the reciprocal roles 
enacted by those members in their performance 
of family functions. The family operates in 
terms of reciprocal role expectations, role per- 
ceptions, and role enactments, 

Certain research and clinical hypotheses 
derive from this role-theory approach to mar- 
riage and the family. It is suggested that the 
long-range goal of family research and prac- 
tice is that of maximizing family groups as 
fully functioning units in modern society. 
Among other things, the family is expected to 
function in such ways as to develop and main- 

*F. C. Thorne, Principles of Personality Counseling, Bran- 
don, Vt.: Journal Clinical Psychology, 1950. 

*Cari R. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy, New York: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1951. 

“For a definitive statement of the role therapy approach 
to marriage and the family see A. R. Mangus, ‘‘Role Theory 
and Marriage Counseling,’’ Social Forces (Forthcoming 1957). 
See also A, R. Mangus, ‘‘Family Impacts on Menta! Health,”’ 
Marriage and Family Living (Forthcoming 1957). For the 
general background of this theoretical approach see the fol- 
lowing sources; James Mark Baldwin, Social and Ethical In- 
terpretations in Mental Development, New York: The Mac- 
millan Co,, 1897, Charles Horton Cooley, Human Nature and 
the Social Order, New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, Revised 
ed. 1922. George Herbert Mead, Mind, Self, and Society, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Paul E. Pfuetze, 
The Social Self, New York: Bookman Associates, 1954. See 
especially Theodore R, Sarbin, “Role Theory’’ in Handbook 


of Social Psychology, by Gardner Lindzey (ed.), Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1954. 
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tain healthy personalities in all of its members. 
In order to maximize effective marital and 
family functioning, counseling and other prac- 
tices are to be directed toward minimizing 
destructive and maladaptive family role con- 
flicts, disparities, and discrepancies. 

Particular emphasis is placed on maladaptive 
discrepancies between family members’ recipro- 
cal self-other perceptions and on maladaptive 
disparities between a member's generalized 
definition of his role in the family group and 
his view of himself in that role, The first type 
of discrepancy is illustrated by the adolescent 
who has learned to see himself as an adult but 
whose parents continue to view him in the role 
of a child. The second is illustrated by the 
husband who defines the husband-role in terms 


‘of the dominant male but who sees himself as 


dominated by his spouse. Such role conflicts 
lead to maladaptive behaviors when malinte- 
grative defenses are brought into play or when 
family members become unpredictable to each 
other. The fully functioning family is not one 
devoid of all role conflicts but is characterized 
by a reasonable harmony or reciprocity of role 
expectations and performances among its mem- 
bers, including the roles associated with con- 
flict management. 


RESEARCH PLANNING 


It is suggested that role theory with its heavy 
emphasis on the social self be made the con- 
ceptual orientation through which an integra- 
tion of theory, research, and counseling may be 
effected. That there are difficulties involved in 
bringing about such an integration none would 
deny. Not all counselors or researchers will firid 
role theory acceptable. Research in this area 
involves multiple and complex variables. Cri- 
teria of counseling effectiveness have yet to be 
established. There is a notable lack of prior 
research experience upon which to build. Re- 
search data are difficult to gather in the coun- 
seling area. This is particularly true with regard 
to facts about the self and the perceptual field 
of the subjects. Inadequate agency cooperation 
and lack of adequately trained research per- 
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sonnel pose still other obstacles. None of these 
obstacles is considered insuperable, but realistic 
research planning must take them into account. 

The general design for research undertaken 
to evaluate any type of practice would seem to 
involve four essential steps.° The first step 
consists of identifying the major experimental 
variables for which data are to be collected. 
The second major step in research design is the 
determination of valid criteria of effectiveness 
of the practice under investigation. Third, ade- 
quate ‘samples are selected from among recipi- 
ents of the services included in the practice 
being evaluated. To the subjects in the experi- 
mental sample the measures of effectiveness are 
applied at the onset, and at the close of the 
service, and at a later follow-up study. Fourth, 
a sample of control subjects is required to 
determine the changes that may occur spon- 
staneously with the passage of time and due 
to random experiences other than those in- 
volved in the practice. 

This general model or design may be applied 
to research in marriage and family counseling. 

1, The variables of counseling. Identifying 
the main experimental or independent variables 
that are involved in a counseling situation poses 
a thorny problem because of the multiplicity 
and complexity of factors which operate to pro- 
duce a given outcome. Some of these factors 
are inherent in the counseling process, some 
are inherent in the counselor, some in the client, 
and some in the larger situation of which the 
counseling is a part. 

There are literally scores of counseling tech- 
niques, all of which are alleged to work with 
some clients. It is possible, however, that there 
are only a limited number of really significant 
ways by which counseling methods may be 
varied in the typical interview situation. One 
dimension of counseling relates to the degree of 
responsibility placed upon the client by the 


*R. I. Watson, ‘‘Measuring che Effectiveness of Psycho- 
therapy: Problems for Investigation,’’ Journal Clinical Psy- 
chology, 8 (1952), pp. 29-33, 60-64. 

*E. S. Bordin, ‘Dimensions of the Counseling Process,” 
Journal Clinical Psychology, Monograph Supplement No, 4, 
1948, 
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counselor. At one extreme is the counselor who 
assumes what is essentially a listener role, plac- 
ing full responsibility on the client to solve his 
own problems. At the other extreme is the 
therapist who, for example, gives the client a 
prediction of his potential marital success and 
urges him to make a decision on the basis of 
that prediction. Presumably then, one important 
dimension of the counseling process is meas- 
urable in terms of the continuum of responsi- 
bility. Another dimension of the counseling 
process is that of empathy. This has to do with 
the degree to which the counselor is sensitive 
to the client's feelings and attitudes as com- 
pared to his concentration on the intellectual 
content of the client's communication. A third 
recognizable common dimension in the coun- 
seling process is described by variable types of 
counselor responses to the client's reactions. 
This refers to the degree to which the counselor 
engages in a process of accepting, clarifying, 
and reflecting the client's feelings and attitudes 
while encouraging him to further exploration 
as compared to responding with a process of 
reasoning about a particular problem. These 
and other dimensions of counseling are studied 
most effectively perhaps through the use of 
transcripts of counseling interviews, 

Beyond the pertinent variables of the coun- 
seling process itself, there is a tremendous 
amount of -ariation among clients which must 
be taken into account in relation to outcomes. 
Consequently, data are collected with regard to 
the client's personal characteristics and with 
regard to his cultural, subcultural, and family 
backgrounds, Whether this study of the client 
should include a diagnostic appraisal of his pre- 
senting or actual problem is a matter of dispute. 

It is noted that counselors differ widely 
among themselves, and a given counselor differs 
from time to time and with different clients. 
Here is a third type of variable that must be 
considered in relation to counseling outcomes. 
It seems reasonable to expect that outcomes are 
affected by the orientation of the counselor, by 
the amount and kind of his professional train- 
ing, by his experience, and by the pertinent 
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variables of his own personality. Data col- 
lecting is apt to be a difficult operation in this 
atea since counselors may react defensively to 
the idea of being subjects for research. From 
cooperating counselors, data may be collected 
through life history transcripts, counseling in- 
terview transcripts, ratings, personality assess- 
ments, and through other means. 

Finally there are situational variables in- 
volved in counseling that must be taken into 
account in the kind of research here suggested. 
Included are the kinds of facilities utilized, 
the type of agency sponsoring the practice, the 
matter of fees, the frequency of interviews, the 
client’s living arrangements, and so on, The 
process of collecting data on these variables 
should be relatively simple, utilizing question- 
naires, counseling case notes, and extra-coun- 
seling interviews. 

2. Measures of effectiveness. Once the ex- 
perimental variables of this multidimensional 
approach have been determined and data-col- 
lection methods decided upon, the second major 
step in research design comes up for action. 
This step involves the task of establishing valid 
criteria of effectiveness of the counseling. 

A survey of the relevant literature reveals 
dozens of suggested criteria of counseling prog- 
ress or success. Included are such components 
as disappearance of symptoms, adjustment, 
happiness, reorganization of the self, self- 
understanding, insight, testimony of the client, 
and opinion of the counselor, to mention only 
a few. Most of these alleged criteria are notori- 
ously unreliable. 

In order to establish adequate criteria of 
effectiveness of marriage and family counseling, 
it seems necessary to draw on theory. If the 
desired outcome of family life programs is 
conceptualized as competent role-performance 
on the part of family members, then counsel- 
ing may be evaluated in terms of its effect on 
the integration of member roles. Family be- 
havior, like all social behavior, is presumably 
caused by self- and role-perceptions and expec- 
tations. Hence, in order to effect a change in 
behavior, changes in self-concepts 2nd _role- 
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concepts must be experienced by the client and 
by his reciprocal role partners. 

It is suggested that the major dimension of 
progress in counseling is that described by 
degrees of concordances and discrepancies in 
reciprocal role perceptions and role expectations 
among family members. There are numerous 
techniques for investigating these perceptual 
and conceptual factors in family behavior. Ex- 
amples are found in adjective check lists of 
self-reference and role-reference items, such as 
those included in the Interpersonal Check List 
developed by LaForge and Suczek and others,’ 
and in the Q-sort items used at the University 
of Chicago Counseling Center.* Various other 
methods of collecting data pertaining to the 
perceptual and conceptual field of the person 
have been described by Donald Snygg and 
Arthur W. Combs.° 

3. Experimental sample. Once a set of ex- 
perimental and criterion variables are adopted, 
the research team is ready for the third major 
step in research design. This involves the selec- 
tion of a sample of subjects undergoing coun- 
seling. These experimental subjects are studied 
first, in terms of the multiple dimensions of 
the counseling practice. The measures of effec- 
tiveness are applied at the onset of the coun- 
seling program and again at its end. The same 
measures are repeated one or more times in 
follow-up studies. The object is to determine 
the extent to which outcomes are predictable on 
the basis of the application of certain counsel- 
ing procedures. 

4, Control sample. As is well known, there 
are random factors that operate during given 
time intervals to. effect changes in marriage and 
family roles. Hence, an adequate research plan 
of the kind here proposed must make provi- 
sions for a statistically adequate sample of sub- 
jects to constitute a control group, To this 
group the criterion measures are applied simul- 


* Rolf LaForge, and Robert F. Suczek, ‘'. . . An Interper- 
sonal Check List,’’ Journal of Personality, 24, No. 1 (Sept. 
1955), 94-112. 

® Rogers and Dymond (eds.), op. cit. 

®* Donald Snygg, and Arthur W. Combs, Individual Be- 
havior, New York: Harper and Bros., 1949. Chapter XII. 
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taneously with those applied to the experi- 
mental sample, but the control sample does not 
receive counseling service. There are two 
methods by which the control sample may be 
obtained. One is to select the controls from 
among applicants for counseling who are placed 
on a waiting list. The other method is to obtain 
a control group from among nonapplicants who 
are willing to volunteer their services as par- 
ticipants in the research. They may or may not 
be paid for their contribution. 


SUMMARY 


This paper presents a model for an integrated 
program of theory-based family research and 
action. The orientation is based on the inter- 
esting body of concepts and propositions known 
as role theory. Marriage and family counseling 
is the area of practice used to illustrate the 


application of theory and empirical research. 
The family is viewed as a constellation of mem- 
ber roles and the quality of family life is 
assessed in terms of degrees of harmony or 
conflict in reciprocal role perceptions, role 
expectations, and role performances within the 
family circle. Marriage and family counseling 
is a subtype of personality counseling, Its aim 
is to aid the client to revise those internalized 
roles that constitute his social self, and to 
extinguish his maladaptive defenses in favor of 
competent role performances. 

Research planning in this frame of reference 
involves several essential steps. These include 
the identification and measurement of the vari- 
ables that operate in counseling practice, deter- 
mination of degrees of effectiveness of the 
counseling process, and detailed investigations 
of experimental and control samples. 


COMMENTS 


(ON PAPERS BY ACKERMAN AND MUDD) 


The papers which Dr. Ackerman and Dy. Mux!d 
have prepared for this conference testify to the ex- 
istence of a trend in clinical concern whicn presents 
an exciting challenge to practice and research. Dr. 
Ackerman has expressed this trend by suggesting that 
the conception of mental illness and mental health be 
broadened “so as to make environment an integral 
part of the behavior phenomenon rather than some- 
thing external.” As far as I can see, Dr. Mudd has 
done the same by endorsing the position “that mar- 
riage counseling research must necessarily transcend 
individual psychology and concentrate upon studying 
the intricacies and specific patterns of interaction be- 
tween spouses.” Against the background of child 
psychiatry as well as against the background of mar- 
riage counseling we have been given an opportunity 
to perceive the growth of clinical conviction that help 
to an individual requires help to the group of which 
he is a member. In elaboration of this conviction, Dr. 
Ackerman has formulated the postulate that child psy- 
chiatry become family psychiatry. Similarly, Dr. Mudd 
has asked for the development of a theory of marital 
interaction and for marriage counseling research that 
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instead of being initiated from the point of view of 
individual psychology is grounded in a psychology of 
social intercourse and interaction. 

This enlargement of the field of clinical attention 
has created a need for interdisciplinary work in prac- 
tice and research. As far as practice is concerned, many 
clinicians have thought that this need could be met 
most adequately by the organization of diagnostic and 
therapeutic teams composed of representatives of vari- 
ous disciplines, The configuration of psychologist, 
psychiatrist, and social worker in child guidance 
clinics is perhaps the most generally known expression 
of this particular belief in interdisciplinary teamwork. 
Others have taken the position that knowledge de- 
rived from different disciplines is likely to bear better 
fruit if it is part of the professional equipment of one 
and the same person. This, apparently, is the solution 
found effective at Marriage Council of Philadelphia, 
and here it is interesting to note that the training pro- 
gram developed by Dr. Mudd foresees a considerable 
range of disciplines as possible base lines for the 
acquisition of the necessary knowledge and skills. 

In the field of research we find a similar division 
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of opinion as to the best method of procedure. Inter- 
disciplinary research teams are operating in many 
clinical settings. Parallel with them, we find programs 
in which individual research workers operate on the 
basis of training received in two disciplines. The post- 
doctoral residences in operating agencies and profes- 
sional schools which Russell Sage Foundation has 
initiated for sociologists, social psychologists, and 
anthropologists are intended to increase the supply 
of research workers of this type. 

At any rate, both approaches express a trend which 
is likely to grow in the years to come and which 
might be called a “dedisciplinization” of clinical work. 
In my opinion, the various organizations of manpower 
training and manpower utilization which this trend 
has brought into play present in themselves phenomena 
which require study, What are the advantages and 
drawbacks of the possible alternatives? What are 
the power implications for the participating profes- 
sions? What status and role conflicts do arise? What 
obstacles to communication have to be overcome? 
What are the implications for possible changes in the 
traditional organization of graduate training in the 
behavior sciences? 

Over and beyond these problems presented by the 
phenomenon of dedisciplinization, we are faced with 
research problems presented by the nature of the 
phenomena which have become the units of concern 
in clinical work. The shift of focus from the individual 
to the group has increased the complexity of the fac- 
tor constellations to be considered. Singularities are 
replaced by pluralities. Individual motivation has to 
be seen in interdependence with the opportunities and 
limitations provided in the social matrix. The cli- 
nician’s understanding of the fantasy life of the in- 
dividual must not be replaced by concern for the 
patient's reality situation. On the other hand, per- 
ception of the individual's reality is essential to an 
understanding of his emotional and behavioral diffi- 
culties, Defenses may adversely influence or com- 
pletely block role performance. Role demands may 
weaken or destroy defenses, What is required there- 
fore is a range and balance of perception which is 
not easily acquired. The phenomenon of multivariables 
becomes a threat to the practitioner as well as to the 
researcher. The danger is great that under such con- 
ditions both will protect themselves against the feel- 
ing of inadequacy engendered by confrontation with 
complexity. Such self-protection may express itself 
simply in failures of perception. It may express itself 
in a Clinical language which resorts to singularization 
of pluralities such as the use of the word “parent” 
for “parents.” It may lead to theoretical justifications 
of such singularization as exemplified by the attach- 
ment of differential importance to the two parent 
figures in the family unit. Finally, it may express itself 
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in methodological preoccupations, It seems to me that, 
in spite of all the difficulties outlined by Dr. Mudd, 
marriage counseling research might have an easier row 
to hoe than family psychiatry. The research com- 
plexity, although undoubtedly great, will remain more 
manageable in the essentially two-person situation of 
the marriage relationship than in the multiple rela- 
tionship pattern of a three or more person family 
group. 

If dynamically oriented family research is to over- 
come this particular difficulty, it seems to me that it 
will have to proceed slowly along a road of increasing 
sophistication. It might benefit greatly if it could be 
grounded in a theory that would identify relevant 
phenomena through concepts not necessarily tied to the 
two person situation, Such concepts as emotional con- 
cordance and degrees of emotional discordance may 
have to be added to the concepts of social interaction, 
role reciprocity, and relationship tendency. The estab- 
lishment of criteria for differential classification of 
family pathologies, called for by Dr. Ackerman, may 
well depend on the success of such attempts to create 
a higher order of conceptualization. 

Quantitative research will have a chance to proceed 
meaningfully in this area only after a categorization 
of pathological family constellations will have been 
established. In this respect I should like to endorse 
emphatically Dr. Ackerman’s position. Quantification 
of units, which may appear alike but on dynamic 
analysis prove to be different from one another, seems 
to me one of the greatest risks of statistical design at 
the current stage of family research. The same pro- 
cedure may well be necessary before research can 
undertake an answer to Dr. Mudd’s question as to 
what kind of family breeds the ideal contributing 
citizen, 

This question, however, can be considered only 
within the framework of social change. The definition 
of the ideal contributing citizen is changing from sub- 
group to subgroup in our society and from generation 
to generation. This phenomenon of change suggests 
to me an area of sociological research which might 
well have to implement research in marriage counsel- 
ing and family psychiatry. I am thinking here of the 
problem of relativity of values in its relationship to 
therapeutic planning and therapeutic effectiveness, Un- 
doubtedly, psychiatrists and marriage counselors have 
formulated their own conceptions of social adequacy 
on the basis of their professional experiences. What 
these conceptions are and in what ways they differ 
from or even conflict with the social adequacy ideals 
of the subcultures from which the patients come seems 
to me one of the most important areas of research 
from the viewpoint of mental health strategy. 

The phenomenon of social change also has other 
implications of importance for family life research. 
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The creation of new services and new belief systems 
operates, for instance, in the process of group forma- 
tion. The phenornenon of interdisciplinary teams has 
been discussed. There is however, also the human 
group composed of family ‘members and therapist. It 
seems to me that the dichotomy between “family in 
treatment” and therapist tends to blur the emergence 
of a relatively stable group configuration composed of 
both. Research attention might be fruitfully paid to 
the dynamically and socially significant ways in which 
the members of a family and their therapist or ther- 
apists interact. New configurations of family structure 
and family functions do undoubtedly occur and are 
likely to provide an area of research which will gain 
significance in the transition of our society from an 
essentially non-therapeutic to a therapeutic culture. 

By way of summarization, I should like to point 
out that clinical realization of the importance of group 
pathology has created significant areas of cotnplexity 
which research and practice will have to reduce to 
new levels of simplicity. Identifications of new group- 
ings of practitioners, of research workers, and of 
professionals and patients, as well as of researchers 


and subjects, will have to be a first step. New con- 
ceptualizations and theoretical reformulations will 
have to follow, After this is done, the task of classifi- 
cation will present itself as a prerequisite for quanti- 
tative research. 

One final vista. Family Diagnosis and the Diagnosis 
of Marital Interaction are making great strides, The 
therapeutic implications of this development, however, 
have not yet fired a great deal of imagination. The 
question of how to treat a family as a group has not 
yet been answered in pioneering fashion. Should the 
therapeutic agent be one individual or a couple com- 
posed of a male and a female therapist? Should joint 
sessions become the rule rather than the exception? 
Should therapeutic camp experiences be provided for 
family groups? In general, should we not risk a 
liberation from the concept of the individual therapist 
and direct greater research attention at the potential 
of human groups as therapeutic agents ? 


OTTO POLLAK 
Department of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 


COMMENTS 


(ON PAPER BY MANGUS) 


Mangus’ paper appears to divide rather easily into 
two parts: one, a brief sketch of role theory including 
possible research application to the conduct of mar- 
riage counseling; and two, an outline for a compre- 
hensive plan for research into marriage counseling, 
which plan does not derive directly from role theory. 
That the comprehensive plan for research into mar- 
riage counseling goes far beyond role theory is not 
surprising. The field of marriage counseling is by no 
means unitary; practitioners represent many disciplines, 
there are varying emphases on marriage counseling and 
family counseling, and there are a range of approaches 
from relatively pure psychotherapy to almost strictly 
conscious re-education, Marriage counseling has all 
of the research problems that plague other counseling 
specialties along with some special ones of its own. 

Mangus’ paper specifies four major elements in a 
model that may be applied to research in marriage 
counseling: the identification of relevant variables; 
determination of valid criteria of counseling success; 
selection of adequate samples and the use of follow-up 
study; and the use of control groups. The model is 
sophisticated and adequate. In implementation, how- 
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ever, the first and second elements pose tremendous 
difficulties. Not even a good start has been made on 
either of them. The third and fourth elements present 
considerable practicai difficulty but could be handled 
satisfactorily if the first two requirements could be 
met. 

One might ask such pragmatic questions as “does 
the lessening of discrepancies in role perceptions and 
role expectations correlate with other criteria of coun- 
seling success?” and “do other signs of improvement 
in the marital relationship appear without measurable 
lessening of discrepancies in role perceptions and role 
expectations ?” 

More basic research might inquire into the proc- 
esses whereby discrepancies in role perceptions and 
role expectations develop. In some cases, conflict may 
result from inadequate perceptions that are a result 
of subnormal learning opportunity, which in turn is a 
product of either impoverished social experience or 
basic incapacity in the human organism. In other 
cases, role expectations may become rigidly defined at 
one point in the life cycle and fail to be modified with 
continued growth and experience, as in the case of 
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the “little gentleman” and “little lady’ definitions 
encouraged in youngsters but inadequate in adult re- 
lationships. In still other cases, social mobility that 
involves drastic change in reference groups may not 
be accompanied by appropriate change in role defini- 
tions, Counselors also need to know how they may 
aid in forestalling the development of discrepancies 
and what are the most efficient ways of aiding their 
counselees to acquire more adequate role definitions. 
One final note on role theory itself, Role theory not 
only uses a system of high level abstractions, but its 
language is both cumbersome and confusing. In at- 
tempting to trace the relationship between two or 


more persons in terms of status, role, role performance, 
role perception, and role expectation, it is frequently 
necessary to stop, sort, and re-align one’s concepts 
before proceeding with the analysis. To phrase it 
differently, the abstractions are difficult to translate 
into empiric indices reliably, The problem is not 
unique to role theory, and it is certainly true that the 
concepts which are used for analysis cannot be 
notably simpler than the complexity of the phenomena 
which they attempt to describe. 
GERALD R. LESLIE 

Sociology Department, Purdue University 

(Visiting Professor, Columbia University, 1956-1957) 


SUMMARY OF DISCUSSIONS 


The rather large number of issues discussed follow- 
ing the Ackerman and Mudd papers reflects the 
pioneer character of these concerns. Very roughly, 
the issues can be divided into those which pertain to 
the nature of marriage counseling, those which seek 
clarification of the process of family diagnosis, and 
those which relate to the still broader field of mental 
health and psychotherapy. 

Effort was made to distinguish as clearly as possi- 
ble between marriage counseling and family counsel- 
ing. Similarly, a distinction was made between thera- 
peutic and nontherapeutic marriage counseling. With 
caution against dogmatic assertion, marriage counsel- 
ing was held to center on the marital relationship 
more than on parent-child relationships and to make 
greater use of re-education techniques as compared 
to the more exclusively psychotherapeutic techniques 
of psychiatry. 

Questions on family diagnosis included how the 
family is defined operationally for research purposes 
and whether family diagnosis would be possible 
through interviews with just one family member. The 
nature of the family definition would vary with the 
specific research problem, and diagnosis derived from 
interviews with one family member would suffer from 
deficiencies and distortions in the perceptions of that 
member. 

Issues pertaining to mental health and psycho- 
therapy generally included admonition to consider the 
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influence of external factors (such as occupational 
requirements) on the family configuration, Questions 
were also raised concerning the possibility of dis- 
tinguishing between marital and parental interaction, 
the translation of intrapsychic phenomena into family 
relationships, and outside verification of the effective- 
ness of mental health services. 

Discussion following the Mangus paper centered 
around the influence of personal-social factors in 
determining role perceptions and role expectations. 
It was recognized that the unique interpretation that 
a particular person places upon a particular role is an 
important factor in role theory and in research based 
upon role theory. The group found Kirkpatrick's 
analogy to scripts and to individual actors ad libbing 
from the prepared scripts to be useful in clarifying 
the processes involved. 

A question was raised concerning the degree of 
consistency between role theory and self theory as 
formulated by Carl Rogers, or even whether the two 
were identical, Mangus’ answer and the consensus 
of the group was that the two are wholly consistent 
but differ somewhat in emphasis. 

Additional topics discussed included the role of 
wishes and fantasy in determining role definitions, 
value assumptions inherent in the application of role 
theory to the practice of marriage counseling, and the 
problem of translating concepts into empirical in- 
dices. 
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VI. A?PRAISING PROGRESS IN RESEARCH 


An Inventory of Research in Marriage and 
: Family Behavior: A Statement of 
Objectives and Progress* 


REUBEN HILL, ALVIN M. KATZ, AND RICHARD L. SIMPSON** 
Institute for Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina 


SERIOUS research in marriage and family 
behavior has been under way since the turn of 
the century, and for the past 20 years this area 
has been near the top among sociological spe- 
cialties. The field has burgeoned so luxuriantly 
that the very wealth of knowledge about it 
poses problems for those who would learn 
more. Researchers often begin projects with 
little awareness of the fund of generalizations 
related to their projects buried in inaccessible 
publications and manuscripts. If the available 
knowledge in the field is to be used most profit- 
ably, the time seems ripe for codification: the 
orderly and compact arrangement of the fruits 
of past experience with procedures of inquiry, 
substantive findings, and theoretical develop- 
ments.? 


PART ONE: A STATEMENT OF 
OBJECTIVES AND PROGRESS 


To meet this need, an inventory of marriage 
and family research is in progress at the Uni- 


® As originally prepared for the Family Life Research Con- 
ference this paper was organized in two parts: Part One: 
A Statement of Objectives and Progress, and Part Two: Gaps 
in the Knowledge of Family Sociology from Residential Pro- 
pinquity and Mate Selection Studies. To conform to the space 
limitations of this issue, Part One alone is presented now 
to be followed by Part Two in a subsequent issue of this 
journal, 

** Hill was the conference participant, but Katz and 
Simpson assisted him in the preparation of this paper. 

1 This definition of ‘‘codification’’ is adapted from Rob- 
ert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, Glencoe, 
Illinois; The Free Press, 1949, pp. 12-13. 
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versity of North Carolina under the direction 
of Reuben Hill. This inventory has five major 
objectives: 

1. The identification of the empirical foci which 
have been investigated by marriage and family 
researchers. 

. The classification and summarization of the re- 
search findings among these foci. 

. The identification of the competing frames-of- 
reference which have been used as theoretical 
approaches by marriage and family researchers. 

. The isolation of the major conceptual apparatus 
of each of the frameworks that are identified. 

. The theoretical organization, where possible, of 
research findings into a set of interrelated hy- 
potheses and propositions. 


The universe of research projects to be cov- 
ered by this inventory includes research proj- 
ects reported in the literature during the period 
1900 to 1956. Not only research monographs 
and articles in the major journals, but also 
articles in fugitive journals of marginal con- 
tributing disciplines as well as graduate theses 
will be included. The primary restrictions on 
the inclusion decision are that the research be 
directed to the study of marriage and family 
behavior and that it be either a bona fide 
empirical research project or a theoretical state- 
ment that presupposes such research, 

Each piece of research is to be abstracted sys- 
tematically by the use of a standard schedule.’ 


3 Readers who may wish to use our form for abstracting re- 
search articles are invited to do so in duplicate, sending us 
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In the form of a checklist this covers the fol- 
lowing items: 


I. Focus of the study. With what empirical and 
theoretical areas does the study deal? 

Il. Residual categories, What factors which 
might logically lie within the focus of the 
study does the author explicity leave out? 

Ill. Concepts, What theoretical concepts are 
used, and how are they defined? 

IV. A priori hypotheses. What hypotheses, if 
any, are proposed for test? 

V. Sample, What population is studied? To 
what universe can the findings be general- 
ized? 

VI. Data collection. What techniques are used 
in gathering the data? 

. Data analysis. What techniques are used in 
processing the data? 

. Findings. What are the substantive findings 
of the study? 

IX. Suggestions for future research, What im- 
plications and problems does the author ex- 
press as future research possibilities? 

X. Conceptual approach. What frame-of-refer- 
ence does the author employ ? 


Item I will lead to the identification of 
empirical foci and along with item VIII will 
result in the classification of research findings 
by areas of substantive interest. Items III and 
X are directed to the identification of compet- 
ing frames-of-reference as well as to the isola- 
tion of their major conceptual apparatuses. 
Further these two items (III and X) along 
with item VIII will result in the classification 
of research findings by types of theoretical ap- 
proach. It is possible that this procedure will 
lead to the logical interrelating of supposedly 
disparate empirical generalizations into several 
miniature theories. 

Item II is intended as an aid for the identifi- 
cation of the limits of the empirical foci of 
the various research efforts. The other items 
will allow for some estimate of the validity of 
the original studies, 





a copy for the inventory files. A more detailed set of in- 
structions entitled, ‘A Working Paper for Contributors to 
The Propositional Inventory: of Marriage and Family Re- 
search,"’ will be sent upon request by addressing the senior 
author, Institute for Research in Social Science, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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Since one of the main objectives of the proj- 
ect is to arrive at a series of propositions placed 
in theoretical context, the problem of identify- 
ing the various conceptual frameworks is a 
major one. The senior author has already made 
some progress in this identification through 
examination of many items of research over a 
period of years by himself and his seminar stu- 
dents at Iowa State College and the University 
of North Carolina. The results thus far have 
been organized into a seven-fold classification 
of conceptual approaches. In the following list 
each approach is identified with authorities as- 
sociated with its development and use in mar- 
riage and family research. 


1. The institutional-historical approach, originat- 
ing in sociology (best represented by C. C, Zim- 
merman and associates today). 

. The interactional-role analysis approach, de- 
veloped in sociology and social psychology 
(especially evident in research by R. C. Angell, 
E. W. Burgess, R. S. Cavan, L. S. Cottrell, 
T. D. Eliot, R. Hill, M. Komarovsky, E. Koos, 
E. and H. Mowrer, F. Strodtbeck, W. Waller, 
and P. Wallin). 

. The structure-functional approach, with roots in 
sociology and anthropology (as seen in the 
works of K. Davis, T. Parsons, G. P. Murdock, 
L. Simmons, A. B. Hollingshead, C. McGuire, 
and W. L. Warner). 

. The situational-psychological habitat approach, 
developed independently by sociology and psy- 
chology (currently used by J. H. S. Bossard 

_and E. S. Boll, E. Boulding, R. Blood, and 
R. G. Barker and H. F. Wright). 

. The Jearning theory-maturational approach, 
arising in psychology (most explicitly stated 
in the work of R. R. Sears and J. Whiting, 
A. Gesell and associates, and A. Davis and 
R. J. Havinghurst). 

. The sousehold economics-home management 
approach, developed in consumption economics 
and household management (inferred from the 
work of H. Kyrk, P. Nickell, and M. Reid). 

. The family development or family life cycle ap- 
proach, interdisciplinary and eclectic (emerging 
in the writings of E. Deutscher, R. E. L. Faris, 
P. Glick, M. Sussman, L. Stott, R. S. Cavan, 
E. M. Duvall, R. Foster, R. Hill, and L. D. Rock- 
wood). 


This list will be revised as warranted by 
future inventory work. However, at this time, 
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these seven approaches seem to represent dis- 
tinct ways of conceptualizing the field and 
seem to exhaust the possibilities used thus far 
by researchers who have placed their work in 
theoretical context.’ 

This application of the checklist for prepar- 
ing abstracts offers no difficulty for the major- 
ity of research reports. The intermediate prod- 
uct of the abstracting process can be seen below 
in the abstract of Kent Geiger’s research report 
“Deprivation and Solidarity in the Soviet 
Urban Family.’* 


1. Focus—The relationship of extra-familial 
deprivational experience of family members 
to intra-familial solidarity. Family type 
studied was urban-industrial in prewar 
U.S.S.R. 

. Residual categories—All other relationships 
between extra-familial social structure and 
the urban family. 

. Concepts— 

(A) family solidarity 

(B) deprivation 
(1) material living conditions 
(2) arrest experience 

(Cc) occupational class 

. A priori hypotheses—none. 

. Sample—1989 former U.S.S.R. citizens resi- 
dent in Germany, Austria, and New York 
City (1950-1951). Urban backgrounds. Study 
based on 985 respondents, selected as most 
objective. 

. Data collection—Paper and pencil life-his- 
tory questionnaire. 

. Data analysis—Cross-tabulation of response 
distributions; statistical tests of significance. 
Findings— 

(A) Relationship found between disadvan- 
taged material living conditions and 
low family solidarity. 

(B) Relationship found between 

* When a piece of research defies classification, it is set 
aside in a pile of unclassifiables which are periodically ex- 
amined to see if a new conceptual framework emerges which 
will cover some if not all of the homeless studies, Indeed this 
is the way the present set of seven approaches have been ar- 
rived at. This list of conceptual approaches was first reported 
in Reuben Hill, ‘Review of Current Research on Marriage and 
the Family,’’ American Sociological Review, 16 (October, 
1951), pp. 694-701. For a review of Hill's Classification see 
Leo W. Simmons, *'A Frame of Reference for Family Research 
in Problems of Medical Care’’ in Research in Public Health, 
Papers presented at the annual conference of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund, New York: Milbank Memorial Fund, 1952, 
pp. 176-181. 

* American Sociological Review, 20 (January 1955), pp. 
57-68, 


arrest 
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(severe repression) of one or more 
family members and high family soli- 
darity. 

(c) Higher probability of solidarity found 
in upper class (intelligensia) than 
other socio-economic classes. 

IX. Suggestions for future research—none. 
X. Conceptual framework—Structure-functional. 


It must be admitted that Geiger’s work is 
admirably suited for the abstraction scheme. In 
some of the other research reports that have 
been abstracted, information required for the 
evaluation of the research has not always been 
supplied so explicitly, 

Since the universe of research reports for 
abstraction includes several thousand studies, 
some of which are book length monographs, 
several years may be required for the comple- 
tion of the inventory task. Therefore, the in- 
ventory will proceed by stages which will allow 
for progress reports from time to time. In the 
near future reports clarifying and specifying 
Hill’s conceptual approaches will be issued. It 
is further expected that the first substantive and 
theoretical report will center on the area of 
mate selection. 

What will the final product of the inventory 
be? It will be a handbook consisting of three 
sections. First we will have a list of the theo- 
retical propositions in the field. These will be 
arranged according to conceptual approach, 
with general and derived (or derivable) propo- 
sitions arrayed under each broad rubric, Under 
every proposition will be given a standard bibli- 
ographic reference to each relevant piece of 
research, together with a description and evalu- 
ation of the research in terms of the checklist 
of analysis we have described earlier. This mate- 
rial will enable a user of the inventory to dis- 
cover what propositions have been suggested 
and the evidence for their truth or falsity. It 
will indicate gaps which more research might 
fill, by showing propositions which have not 
been sufficiently tested and by charting the fron- 
tiers of theory where new propositions are 
needed.® 


® Part Two to be published subsequently in this Journal con- 
stitutes an effort to use the inventory to point up gaps in a 
restricted area of family sociology. 
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In addition we will have a second, more in- 
clusive section which arranges all substantive 
findings and suggested hypotheses in the field 
according to their empirical foci. Here will be 
shown, within each area of empirical interests, 
what questions have been taised, with what 
tools they have been attacked, and what is the 
evidence for the answers to them. This “prob- 
lem” section of the inventory will be arranged 
according to general topics of investigation with 
each topic broken into subtopics. Under every 
subtopic will be listed the statements which 
have been made about it. Under every state- 
ment will be presented a standard bibliographic 
reference to each relevant piece of research, 
with our full description and evaluation of the 
study according to the checklist, or with a 
cross-reference to some other place in this sec- 
tion of the inventory where the research is fully 
described. 

The third section will be an index. It will be 
arranged in parts corresponding to the elements 
in the checklist for preparing abstracts, The 
index will refer the reader to all studies which 
have used each concept, each method of data 


collection, and each method of data analysis. 
By consulting the index a reader will be able 
to find, for example, every study, in its place 
in the lists of propositions and empirical find- 
ings, which has dealt with the concept of 
marital adjustment, or which has used the tech- 
nique of attitude scaling. For each of these stud- 
ies he will find, just as he would if he were 
looking up a proposition or empirical question, 
the full particular of the study as we have 
analyzed and evaluated it. 

We feel that an inventory of this kind will 
be of substantial use in marriage and family 
research. It will save the researcher time comb- 
ing the literature for earlier studies of his 
problem. It will steer him away from sterile 
duplication of work that has already been done. 
It will suggest techniques that have been found 
applicable to his kind of study. And we hope it 
will speed the development of cumulative 
theory in the field by indicating the limits and 
the gaps of theory and by bringing diverse find- 
ings together instead of letting them fly off in 
all directions at once. 


The Appraisal of Family Research 


NELSON N. FOOTE 
Marketing Services, General Electri¢ Company 


To THOSE who do not take it entirely for 
granted, the notion of family research contains 
a measure of temerity. To imagine that princi- 
ples new and worthwhile can be ascertained 
about phenomena so familiar and so exhaus- 
tively scrutinized for millennia is the epitome 
of ambition. Depending upon how seriously 
they are taken, aspirations so grand could af- 
ford material for tragedy or comedy. Is there 
any evidence to justify the assumption that the 
pursuit of scientific generalizations about fam- 
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ily behavior is not vain? 

The appraisal of family research can be con- 
ducted on several levels. It can start with criti- 
cism of the basic assumptions in the idea of 
family research itself. For instance, is mere 


description, research, however systematic and 


reliable? In generalizing, is there not a re- 
quirement of innovation? What purposes or 
whose purposes ought the generalizations pro- 
duced be designed to serve? Or ought research 
to be construed as an exalted form of play, of 
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which it is improper and destructive to demand 
its purpose? 

At a more substantive level, we may assume 
the existence and propriety of family research, 
but ask what characteristics distinguish the 
more valuable from the less valuable instances. 
It is here that the definition of explicit criteria 
may permit objective comparisons, if the proc- 
ess of defining is carried far enough. Still, it 
should be evident from the outset that such 
criteria are ever plural, and that many are 
bound to remain incommensurable. One man’s 
problem is another's poison. 

At a third more immediate level even the 
problems to be worked on by family researchers 
may be taken as given, and the product of 
each be judged primarily by his skill in exercis- 
ing difficult techniques for gathering and ana- 
lyzing data relevant to these problems. The 
professionalization of any field as a full-time 
vocation tends to emphasize technique at the 
expense of purpose, and the field of family 
research displays no peculiar resistance to this 
tendency. As the several inventories and classi- 
fications of family research of the past decade 
demonstrate, most research work is directed to 
a few standard problems like mate. selection; 
movement in new directions is rare. This cling- 
ing to familiar questions can be defended, of 
course, as cumulation, with some show of 
plausibility. 

Any number of gradations might be inserted 
among these three levels of appraisal, but they 
may suffice to locate the objective of this paper. 
To put to family researchers themselves the 
question of whether family research is worth- 
while would be to ask them to judge their own 
case. The first level of appraisal belongs rather 
to the audience of our performance, the people 
who are expected to furnish it moral and finan- 
cial support, Researchers may be more con- 
cerned with the response of this external audi- 
ence than they seem, yet they appear primarily 
concerned with the judgments of their fellow 
performers. 

At the second level of appraisal, it is reason- 
able to hypothesize that family researchers can 
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discriminate important differences among pieces 
of work done by each other. Before the stand- 
ards of family research can be raised by delib- 
erate effort—if they ever can be—it is logically 
necessary that they be stated. In order to ascer- 
tain the conceptions held among contemporary 
American family researchers of what distin- 
guishes better research from poorer, a question- 
naire procedure was followed in two phases.’ 

Available addresses of more than four hun- 
dred persons who had contributed to the litera- 
ture during the past decade were obtained; 
names were taken from the 1945-54 bibliogra- 
phy of 1031 titles which appears as an appendix 
to Identity and Interpersonal Competence 
(University of Chicago Press, 1955). Each was 
mailed an exhaustive bibliography of all books, 
monographs, and articles of a research charac- 
ter, which had been published in 1955 by 
American publishers on American subjects by 
American authors,? Accompanying the bibliog- 
raphy was an explanatory letter and a ques- 
tionnaire, which requested each to name: 

a) The three books or monographs he believed 

best, 
b) The five journal articles he believed best, and 
c) Brief statements of the criteria taken into ac- 
count in choosing. 

Ranking is a procedure which forces the 
tanker to make mutually exclusive choices; 
being so forced, he has to struggle to find some 
basis for doing so to a degree that does not 
occur with his ordinary impressions of differ- 
ing research items. Judges were not asked, how- 
ever, to rank in turn the relative weight of the 
criteria they said they used in ranking the items 
of research. 

Fifty-one persons took the time to reflect on 
the matter and send us usable returns. A num- 

4 Sponsorship was obtained from the Research Section of 
the National Council on Family Relations at its annual meet- 
ing in Minneapolis in August, 1955. At its succeeding annual 
meeting in Boston in August, 1956, the Research Section voted 
to establish a prize for the best research article annually, to 
be paid from the income of its Ernest W. Burgess Pund. That 
fund was collected by the Council from friends of Prof, 
Burgess at his retirement, with a view to use in raising the 
standards of research on the family. A committee was simul- 
taneously named to establish a basis for the award, but this 


article in no way governs the deliberations of that committee, 
2 Bibliography compiled by Winifred L, O'Donnell. 
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ber of others apologized for being too un- 


familiar with the literature to participate, Only’ 


one person replied by raising the question of 
whether it is feasible to explicate the stand- 
atds that are in use for evaluating family re- 
search. Eliminating a dubious late return, we 
were left with a list of fifty judges, inspection 
of whose names disclosed a panel of recognized 
competence, experience, and responsibility. 

For the sake of its intrinsic interest, a sum- 
mation of rankings of books and monographs 
was compiled, and the titles and authors of the 
top ten were made known to those who had 
participated in this first phase. A summation of 
the rankings of -articles was also made, for use 
in the second phase, but the order of prefer- 
ence among the top ten was withheld.* Our 
main interest, however, was not in either of 
these rankings of research products, but in 
bringing to light the criteria employed by the 
judges. 

A question can be raised whether the judges 
could or did validly report the criteria they used 
in making their rankings. There was a hint in 
the wording of their replies that a few had been 
influenced by the illustrative criteria which 
had been mentioned in the instructions, There 
was also some basis for inference that a num- 
ber had been influenced by the prestige of cer- 
tain authors, or by friendship with them. One 
participant suggested that the more recent pub- 
lications had an advantage over the more 
distant. And it seems reasonable to suppose that 
some other criteria operated which were not 
explicitly reported by the judges. 

No attempt was made to go behind the 
replies; rather, they were taken at face value 
and assembled for further investigation. The 
diversity of replies made it desirable to classify 
and summarize them under more general cap- 
tions, which may conveniently be called sypes 
of criteria. Nine more or less independent and 
internally consistent types emerged. While as 
in coding any free answers, there were marginal 
cases that could have fallen into somewhat dif- 


* Shown in appendix at the end of this article. 
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ferent categories, and some duplication, the 

sorting of the criteria into these nine general 

types went quite a bit more easily than ex- 

pected: 

I. Technical Competence in Execution of the Study 
Reported—62 

Soundness, validity, reliability, objectivity .... 21 

Ingenuity in method 

Generalizability of results, adequacy of sample . 

Caution in generalization, recognizes limits .... 

Appropriateness of method, good research design 

Clear, complete report of method allows verifica- 
tion, operational 

Competence of researcher, mastery of materials . 

Uses controls, approaches experimental design . 

Thoroughness of analysis 


II. Contribution to Basic Theory Regarding Family 
Behavior—56 

Contribution to theory, added understanding of 
family behavior 

Breaks new ground, new hypotheses, new ap- 
proach 

Tests common belief, challenges accepted gen- 
eralizations 

Imagination, originality, fresh viewpoint 

Contribution to general social theory 


III. Continuity with Other Research, Cumulation, 
Systematic Relationship—28 

Based on previous literature, cumulative 

Systematic interrelations of concepts, awareness of 
implications 

Actually replicates a study or retests previous 
finding 

Suggests further research, stimulates or leads to 


Clarity of theoretical formulation, explicit hypoth- 


Develops criteria for research, based on criticizing 
previous work 

Supports choice of problem by summarizing 
where we stand 


IV. Central, Not Peripheral, to Understanding of 
the Family—20 

Deals with family interaction, has a concept of 
family 

Focuses squarely on the family; central, not 
peripheral, exotic 

Compares families of different strata and sub- 
cultures 

Takes account of changing environment of the 
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Deals with normal subjects, not just clinical 


V. Contribution to Knowledge, New Findings, Fill- 
ing in of Gaps—17 

New knowledge, new facts, fills in gaps 

Provides new material for teaching 


VI. Practical Value of the Results, Applicability, 
Usefulness—15 


VII. Significance, Inherent Importance of the Prob- 
lem Studied, Not Trivial—12 


VIII. Development of Research Tools, Technical 
Advances, Measurement Devices—9 


IX. Clarity of Presentation in the Writing of the 
Research Report—5 


It was of interest that no judge mentioned 
the relevance of a piece of research to the 
conduct of its subjects as a criterion of its 
relative worth. “Practical value” referred to use 
by teachers, counselors, and other professional 
practitioners. The letter of instruction had re- 
ferred each judge to the ten-year bibliography 
from which his name had been drawn, as con- 
taining the rules for inclusion and exclusion of 
items from the bibliography of family research 
for 1955. The appendix containing the ten-year 
bibliography had laid especial stress on this 
criterion of relevance, Neither did anyone util- 
ize longitudinal design as a criterion, perhaps 
because longitudinal studies are rare. For the 
second phase, the criterion of relevance was 
added to the list of types, in order to check on 
its applicability. 

The second phase might be said to con- 
tribute to a critique of criteria, It consisted of 
sending another questionnaire out to family 
researchers, this time to only half as many, that 
is, two hundred, consisting of those who took 
part in the first phase, plus 150 whose names 
were drawn first from the 1955 bibliography 
itself, and then working back, as addresses were 
available, from preceding years, until this total 
was reached. The logic involved was primarily 
one of economy and expediency, hoping to ob- 
tain a fuller degree of cooperation in a more 
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difficult task by appealing to the presumably 
more highly-motivated current researchers. Even 
so, the ratio of returns fell off, receipts totalling 
only nineteen. The timing and the amount of 
time allotted for replying were both more fav- 
orable than in the first phase; the difference 
seems attributable primarily to the difficulty of 
obtaining and reading ten articles, The nine- 
teen judges, however, were equal to the fifty 
in recognized qualifications. 

Each respondent was presented with the 
names of authors and titles of the ten articles 
most frequently preferred by the previous fifty 
judges, in conjunction, one by one, with each 
of the ten types of criteria proposed, He was 
asked to rank by numbering from one to ten 
each of these articles, according to its relative 
excellence by each criterion. It was assumed 
that the respondent was or would become ac- 
quainted with all ten articles. (The same as- 
sumption could not have been made regarding 
ten books. ) 

The purposes of this procedure were to ob- 
serve within and among rankings by each 
respondent how the order would vary with the 
nature of the criterion; how widely it would 
vary (reliability via agreement); and how 
much correlation there might be among rank- 
ings by the various criteria, with a view to some 
defensible summation or logical combination; 
and finally, how closely a numerical combina- 
tion of the separate rankings would correspond 
with the original gross ranking by the previous 
fifty judges. Appended tables show these re- 
sults, for what they are worth. It could be 
debated whether a larger number of replies 
would work much improvement in the results, 
Variability (unreliability) of judgments within 
criteria was at least as great as variability be- 
tween, although there is space only to show the 
dispersion of judgments regarding relative 
technical competence, the most popular cri- 
terion. When the rankings of each article by 
all ten criteria are aggregated, as shown by 
Table III, giving equal weight to each criterion, 
the resulting rank does not differ substantially 
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TABLE I. RANK UNDER EACH CRITERION BY 19 JUDGES 
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from the original gross ranking by the fifty 
judges, but this result can be taken as almost 
accidental, Plainly, researchers need training to 
evaluate reliably. 

Any approach through the medium of rank- 
ings obviously has to be supplemented by a 
more philosophical or critical approach to the 
analysis and synthesis of criteria for evaluating 
family research. Our own contribution to such 
a process of criticism may be said to form the 
third phase of this exploratory study. It takes 
off from a re-perusal of the ten types of criteria 
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proposed and concludes rather directly—but 
after extensive reflection—with the proposal of 
a single criterion of criteria, which affords a 
better basis for ordering the ten types than does 
ranking them by frequency of mention. Retro- 
spectively, this criterion may seem to emerge 
consistently from some of our previous work 
on the problem of evaluation, but it was not 
derived by simple deduction. It may be summed 
up in a phrase, the identity of the audience. 
Let the reader examine the ten types of cri- 
teria, and ask himself the question, “For what 
audience is this characteristic of a piece of re- 
search the most important?” If he makes his 
inferences as we have done, his conclusions will 
be these, respectively: 
1. Technical competence in execution of the 
study reported ; 
Audience: Fellow researchers. 
. Contribution to basic theory regarding family 
behavior 
Audience: Fellow researchers, possibly others. 
. Continuity with other research, cumulation, 
systematic relationship 
Audience: Fellow researchers. 
. Central, not peripheral, to understanding of 
the family 
Audience: Fellow researchers, possibly others, 
. Contribution to knowledge, new findings, fill- 
ing in of gaps 
Audience: Fellow researchers, possibly others. 
. Practical value of the results, applicability, 
usefulness 
Audience: Professional practitioners in edu- 
cation and counseling. 
. Significance, inherent importance of the prob- 
lem studied, not trivial 
Audience: Not clearly evident. 
. Development of research tools, technical ad- 
vances, measurement devices 
Audience: Fellow researchers. 
. Clarity of presentation in the writing of the 
research report 
Audience: Fellow researchers, possibly others. 
. Relevance to the conduct of the subjects studied 
in the research 
Audience: The subjects themselves, 


Paradoxically, it is item seven which brought 
most forcibly to mind the fact that, before one 
can answer the question, “What are the most 
important criteria to take into account in judg- 
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ing the excellence of family research?” one 
needs either to answer—or to assume an an- 
swet—to the prior question, “Important to 
whom?” Most replies in both survey phases left 
this point vaguely implicit but inferrable. 

Apart from the tenth criterion which we 
ourselves added to the nine proposed by the 
fifty judges in the first phase, there was only 
one clear exception to the common assumption 
that the audience of the family researcher is 
composed of fellow researchers in his field. 
That was the audience consisting of profes- 
sions in allied fields of practice. Other potential 
audiences could be suggested, for example, busi- 
nessmen, who would like to understand the 
market behavior of the consumer in order to 
increase their sales, or government officials, who 
want to circumvent discontent by adjusting 
their behavior to the attitude of voters. In gen- 
eral, applied research is bought and paid for 
by small audiences which have an interest in 
understanding the behavior of the particular 
subjects of the research. Such interest is not 
uniformly identical with the interests of these 
subjects, as when utilized for their manipula- 
tion unilaterally. It likewise may or may not 
coincide with the interests of the researchers 
as a professional group. 

Were family researchers entirely amateurs— 
in the sense of working for love and not for 
money—they could profess to be entirely dis- 
interested in the problems they choose for 
study. No doubt the majority of those who 
contribute to the journals still make their living 
less by research than by their other pursuits, 
but the professional ideal tends to imply full- 
time employment as well as high standards of 
competence and ethical conduct. 

Yet as soon as family research is conducted 
on the basis of value given for value received, 
it must justify itself to an audience other than 


fellow-professionals. Perhaps for simplicity’s 


sake the range of potential audiences capable 
of paying the piper can be reduced to these: 


a) Academic—i.e., disinterested—institutions, 
b) Commercial clients, 
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c) Government 

d) Voluntary associations of subjects. 

There are numerous pros and cons with 
regard to making any research or researcher 
relate exclusively to any of these audiences. 
For instance, academic research often suffers 
from being so disinterested that its findings 
appear to interest no one but the closest col- 
leagues of the researchers. Conversely, with 
sufficient planning and imagination, something 
so practical as market research can be made to 
serve interests as wide as those of all con- 
sumers. Realistically speaking, voluntary associ- 
ation of subjects for the sake of participating 
in research upon themselves has only occurred 
experimentally on a very small scale. By con- 
trast, the volume of social research now financed 
by the government runs far beyond the aware- 
ness of the taxpayer who is presumed to be its 
joint sponsor, subject, and beneficiary. 

For each of these quite distinguishable 
groups it appears possible to derive an appro- 
priate set of criteria of the characteristics of 
family research most valuable for it. We shall 
try to do so for only the fourth, by way of 
illustration. It can probably be taken for granted 
that the fifty judges hit upon virtually all of 
the criteria by which technical competence is 
judged among their colleagues, 

To leave out further consideration of the 
criteria which might be most prized by com- 
mercial clients or government agencies is not to 
belittle their interests. As a matter of fact, it 
seems almost axiomatic that certain studies 
could conceivably satisfy the interests of all 
four groups, and that the best research of all 
would be that which serves several audiences 
simultaneously, as against serving only one. If 
any of the audiences mentioned should feel 
that its interests are neglected or belittled by 
current practice, it should be the subjects of 
research. 

The subjects of family research are not a 
homogeneous group. They are many groups, 
with quite differing problems in understanding 
the conditions which determine the differing 
outcomes they experience in family life. Some, 
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like students, have been much studied by uni- 
versity researchers, and others, like normal 
families of lowest income, have hardly been 
studied at all, save when they have exhibited 
some ethnic peculiarity which attracted journal- 
istic or academic attention, for example, the 
Hutterites. One of the first criteria that would 
seem to derive from taking any group of sub- 
jects as the audience for a piece of research is 
the degree to which these subjects can recog- 
nize it as truly applying to themselves. 

Secondly, just as people in the field of family 
life education have learned to speak of func- 
tional courses, it seems feasible and desirable 
to develop what might correspondingly be 
called functional research, research the excel- 
lence of which can be judged by the degree to 
which it facilitates through increased under- 
standing the living of its subjects. Specifically, 
this probably would imply setting up in the 
design of a functional study some measure of 
(desired) change in behavior as the dependent 
variable of major interest. Many of the ad- 
justment studies, of course, already do this, but 
as one of our judges pointed out, the studies of 
mate selection which make their findings after 
marriages have already occurred can hardly be 
expected to facilitate mate selection by their sub- 
jects. 

Finally, any study intended for its subjects 
as an audience can be appraised in terms of the 
kind of relation established between the sub- 
jects and the investigator. Not only is their 
degree of participation likely to affect the out- 
come of the research in terms of obtaining data, 
but it also affects the quality of the data in ways 
that are blithely overlooked when researchers 
fail to report how they obtained the cooperation 
of their subjects. In a society where everyone 
is becoming familiar with social science tech- 
niques and findings, and expects sooner or later 
to obtain some benefit from family research, the 
relationship of investigator and investigated is 
bound to receive more attention from the latter 
if not the former. 

The reader will perhaps enjoy making his 
own additions to this list of what characteristics 
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of family research its subjects are likely to re- 
gard as most valuable to them. Put yourself in 
your respondent's shoes, and ask what you 
might get out of any study done upon people 
like yourself, The answer might suggest quite 
different future problems for research, or it 
might evoke quite different choices of future 
subjects, which could have the same effect, 
given the effort to make your next study func- 
tional. ; 
In our meager study of the development of 
judgment to date, we have already learned that 
judgment develops from the introjection of 
good critical audiences. In attacking the prob- 
Jem of how to appraise family research, we do 
not assume that an end-point will ever be 
reached at which a fixed set of standards will 
be defined which can be applied more or less 
mechanically thenceforth. We rather suppose 
that by repeated explications and criticisms of 
the criteria we already employ, the process of 
applying them can steadily become more self- 
conscious, consistent, and just. This first ven- 
ture in trying a survey-and-ranking technique, 
for instance, will be repeated for the research of 
1956, and will benefit from the discoveries and 
mistakes made this time. As we create a model 
for steady improvement of the judging process, 
which can in turn be introjected by practicing 
family researchers, it seems reasonable to expect 
that the appraisal of family research can con- 
tribute to raising the standards of its per- 
formance by the practitioners. 
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Values and Limitations of Family Research 
Using Student Subjects 


JUDSON T. LANDIS 
Professor of Family Sociology, University of California, Berkeley 


P ersars the chief limitation of research stud- 
ies using students in college classes as subjects 
is the fact that college students are a select group 
rather than a representative sample of the popu- 
lation, The conscientious researcher needs to 
be careful to state clearly the limits of his sam- 
ple when presenting findings. There is some- 
times a tendency to apply such findings indis- 
criminately to a broader population than the 
sample warrants. 

A possible limitation of research using col- 
lege student subjects is that when the researcher 
secures the cooperation of students in his own 
classes, in which rapport exists between pro- 
fessor and students, it cannot be known with 
certainty whether the students’ interest and en- 
thusiasm for cooperating in the research may 
have some effect toward skewing the responses 
and findings. In fact, it must probably be as- 
sumed that in any research which requires the 
giving of information about perconal experi- 
ences, attitudes, or other factors in individual 
experience, the rapport established between re- 
searcher and informant may possibly influence 
the nature of the responses. It would seem that 
that possibility may be a limitation of much 
sociological research and not peculiar to re- 
search using college students. Limitations of 
questionnaire and interview techniques would 
apply with student subjects in the same meas- 
ure as with other groups of subjects. More- 
over, research with student subjects does have 
some special advantages which seem to outweigh 
limitations, 

Until of late, sociological research has tended 
to give disproportionate attention to two social 
classes: (1) the upper middle, better educated 
classes represented by an undue proportion of 
college and university people whose coopera- 
tion is relatively easy to secure, and (2) the un- 
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fortunates in society who could be pressured 
into cooperating because of circumstances such 
as poverty, unemployment, delinquency, or 
other factors that made them available to re- 
searchers. In the earlier history of the teach- 
ing of social problems much of the informa- 
tion about society came from studies of people 
who had been in difficulty with the law or who 
were dependent upon society. The samples were 
skewed away from the “average” citizen, The 


' point here is that there was nothing wrong with 


the findings of research with the specialized 
groups. Findings were often valid for the 
groups studied. What was, and is, needed is 
further research with other groups to complete 
the picture. 

In the field of family sociology, researchers at 
first had to move slowly because of social prej- 
udices and taboos. Family sociologists have had 
to find their research subjects among very spe- 
cial groups, one of which readily at hand was 
the college student group. (Since the research 
findings were being used with college students 
and with the upper middle classes who do most 
of the reading of research on marriage and the 
family, sociologists were actually using the best 
possible sample for their consuming public. The 
researcher working with industrial workers 
would naturally wish to do his research with in- 
dustrial workers rather than some other groups 
or even with a cross-sectional sample of the 
population.) We recognize that the main family 
researches have dealt with the more highly 
educated people and with the upper middle 
classes; we have almost no research which could 
be considered representative of the entire popu- 
lation. I would not criticize the studies which 
have been made of special groups in society in 
any field of the social sciences. We cannot know 
too much about any one segment of society. As 
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research findings extend to other groups, eventu- 
ally a more complete picture of society as a 
whole will emerge. 

A special value in research with student sub- 
jects is that it offers opportunities to compare 
findings of research among middle class young 
people with findings about those in other seg- 
ments of society.'To illustrate: Little research 
has been done on the subject of children’s con- 
tacts with adult sexual deviation. What informa- 
tion was available had been gained from chil- 
dren whose cases had been handled in the 
courts. Those cases usually represented families 
from lower socio-economic levels, unstable 
families, and families with delinquency records, 
Since sexual deviation is a topic which is not 
generally discussed or admitted openly, it would 
be difficult to study a representative sample of 
children in the matter of their experiences with 
adult sexual deviation, However, I was able 
to get 2,000 of my students to participate in a 
study in which they reported their experiences 
with adult deviation. The findings from this 
study indicate that findings of the earlier studies 
taken from court cases are not necessarily valid 
for children from other social classes.? The 
study indicates the need for repeating research 
with many different groups before any over-all 
conclusions can be reached. 

Earl Koos, Mirra Komaro« ky, Robert Angel, 
Ruth Cavan, and others have investigated fam- 
ily crises. In general their studies have focused 
upon the lower socio-economic groups. There 
has been little study of family crises among 
the upper classes. Studies which focus upon 
crises among college-educated families would 
help to fill in the gaps in our understanding 

1 Judson T. Landis, *‘The Nondelinquent Child and The 
Sexual Deviate,"’ Proceedings of the Pacific Sociological So- 
ciety, Research Studies of the State College of Washington, 
23 (June, 1955), pp. 92-101. Entire study to be published soon 
in The Psychiatrie Quarterly. 

3 California Sexual Deviation Research, California State 
Department of Mental Hygiene, March 1952, January, 1953. 

® Earl Koos, Families in Trouble, New York: King’s Crown 
Press, 1946; Mirra Komarovsky, The Unemployed Man and 
His Family, New York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 1940; Robert 
C. Angell, The Family Encounters the Depression, New 
York: Charles Scribner's, 1936; Ruth $, Cavan and Katherine 


H. Ranck, The Family and the Depression, Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1936. 
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of family crises. College students might well be 
used as subjects for a project dealing with ways 
in which families meet crises. 

Some of the early conclusions about sexual 
behavior among young people came from stud- 
ies of delinquent boys and girls. Whyte gives 
us a picture of sexual behavior in an urban 
Italian community. Winston Ehrmann and 
Lester Kirkendall are filling a gap with their 
studies of sexual behavior of college students.° 

Research with student subjects serves a spe- 
cial purpose in that it becomes an entering 
wedge for doing research in areas which have 
been closed to research in the past and with 
groups not previously reached. We are able to 
do research with non college populations today 
because of the pioneering of those who worked 
with college students or who used college stu- 
dents to distribute their questionnaires in the 
1920's and 1930's. Ernest Burgess and Leonard 
Cottrell, Katherine Davis, Paul Wallin, and 
others all contributed to making it possible for 
those of us today to study non college popula- 
tions. Many of us will continue to do new re- 
searches which will be the entering wedge for 
research with wider populations. I mentioned 
the sexual deviation research which I have just 
completed, I believe enough has been learned 
through this research project with students so 
that the study could be repeated now with a 
non college group. 

Another project in this category: For years I 
had received questions from the students in 
my family sociology classes asking why more 
information was not available on emotional 
changes which may accompany the menstrual 
cycle in women. Some 400 women in my classes 
were asked to participate in research on this sub- 
ject by keeping daily records of any changes 
they were aware of in physical, mental, and 
emotional well-being for a period of from one 
to three months.* The experience of doing this 


* William F. Whyte, ‘‘A Slum Sex Code,"’ American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 49 (July, 1943), pp. 24-31. 

* Winston W. Ehrmann, ‘Student Cooperation in a Study 
of Dating Behavior,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 14 (No- 
vember, 1952), pp. 322-326, 

* This study is to be published in Social Problems, 
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research led me to believe that it would be al- 
most impossible to get any other group of sub- 
jects to cooperate in keeping such daily records 
for any appreciable length of time. Cooperation 
through to the end of such a project required a 
select group of women, and one in which the 
researcher could furnish strong motivation for 
continuing their daily records. The problem in 
doing this research is not so much that it is in a 
taboo field, but that it is difficult to get a group 
of women to take the time to keep daily records 
of their physical and emotional states. With col- 
lege subjects the professor can furnish the mo- 
tivation from day to day so that the subject 
will make the necessary daily records, In such 
an area of research, our information will for 
some time probably have to come from highly 
selected groups. And who can say that fluctua- 
tions accompanying the cycle in college women 
is any different from the emotional fluctuations 
accompanying the menstrual cycle in non col- 
lege women? It is simply that the information 
can be gotten from college women while it 
probably could not be gotten from other groups’ 
except with groups such as psychiatric or medi- 
cal patients. One other study on this subject is 
by Therese Benedek and Boris Rubenstein 
which is a detailed endocrinological-psychoan- 
alytical study of 15 women who wete under psy- 
choanalytic treatment." 

We must recognize that for the time being 
there are certain researches that can be done 
with limited groups because of the problems in- 
volved in getting subject cooperation, or be- 
cause of the taboo nature of the research, and 
for such researches the student population may 
be an excellent source, As long as we recognize 
the limitations of our samples, then significant 
results can come from using college students, 
and eventually the researches can be repeated 
more extensively with non college groups. 

Research done among students at a university 
serves specifically to make possible research in 
a larger population.. If university researchers 
have investigated sexual deviation behavior and 


' Therese Benedek, Studies in Psychosomatic Medicine— 
Psychosexual Functions in Women, New York: The Ron- 
ald Press Company, 1952. 
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found that one-third of the students have had 
such experiences with adults, then community 
leaders can see some point in allowing a study 
in this area throughout the community. With 
Shirley and Thomas Poffenberger, a few years 
ago I studied husband-wife adjustment to first 
pregnancy among coll: ;e student couples in 
Michigan.* Detailed information was gained 
on all aspects of adjustment to pregnancy, in- 
cluding the sexual adjustment. Thomas Poffen- 
berger is now repeating this study with all the 
women who come to the hospital in Davis, Cali- 
fornia, to have their babies. 

The value of student research in getting re- 
search methods accepted in communities is 
something which should not be overlooked. If 
students have participated in research at college, 
then they will be more willing to participate 
and to see the value of research as community 
members. 

Another value to be derived from using stu- 
dents as subjects for research is in the develop- 
ment of research instruments, Since students 
are willing subjects, the researcher can use them 
as an experimental group for the testing of 
questionnaires, schedules, interview techniques, 
case histories, and other techniques. The re- 
searcher gets not only valuable assistance in 
building his instruments for research but also 
valuable insight into what can and what cannot 
be gained through his proposed research. If he 
finds an instrument inadequate with a college 
group, then he knows it is probably not usable 
with another less-informed group. At one time 
I considered doing a study which would have 
required student subjects to give the economic 
level of each of their parents before marriage 
and the present income of the father, in addition 
to certain other information on the past and 
present economic standing of the family. Testing 
the instruments with students, I found that most 
students had no idea as to the economic level 


8 Judson T. Landis, Thomas Poffenberger, and Shirley 
Poffenberger, ‘‘The Effects of First Pregnancy Upon the Sex- 
ual Adjustment of 212 Couples,’’ American Sociological Re- 
view, 15 (December, 1950), pp. 767-772. Also, Shirley Poffen- 
berger, Thomas Poffenberger, and Judson Landis, ‘‘Intent 
Toward Conception and the Pregnancy Experience,’ American 
Sociological Review, 17 (October, 1952), pp. 616-620. 
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from which their parents had come, and further, 
only a few students have any specific idea of their 
parents’ present income. Needless to say, the 
project was abandoned. Many studies have been 
attempted with non college groups which would 
have been abandoned early or greatly improved 
if the researcher had used his students as guinea 
pigs in the research before going into the field 
with his study. 

A common criticism of research with college 
student subjects is that there is no overall plan 
or design that is applied from university to uni- 
versity. Professors in widely separated colleges 
are doing piece-meal projects, each of which 
seems to have no relationship to what anyone 
else is doing. Some people argue that it would be 
better to work as organized groups with a com- 
mon goal and method. Granted that the ideal 
research situation would be coordinated, coopera- 
tive, large scale projects which would produce 
over-all pictures, but such projects would require 
the expenditure of massive funds, as well as 
almost unlimited time and human energy. Up to 
now, if the research-minded college professor 
had restrained himself from going ahead to do 
research using his students as subjects while he 
waited for the ideal research situation, we 
would still have little research information. We 
can hope that that ideal situation will come to 
exist, but in the meantime individual projects 
with college students have produced much basic 
and fundamental knowledge in family sociol- 
ogy. Attempts at large scale, group-planned, 
and group-executed studies of family life have 
not yet been able to make very extensive con- 
tributions. Rather it has been the individual pro- 
fessor, plodding along, getting ideas and setting 
up hypotheses, and subjecting them to empiri- 
cal research with the groups at hand—in many 
cases university students—who has contributed 
the most to our knowledge. 

It seems to me that for some time it will be 
necessary for most family sociologists to follow 
this jigsaw pattern of research. There are so 
many variations in family life that it will be 
necessary to do detailed studies of many special 
groups—the Negro family in the south and in 
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the north, in the country and in the city; the 
Mexican family; the rural family; the Jewish 
family; and so forth. Family sociologists must 
continue to do what studies they can with stu- 
dents and their families, As these studies are 
done, expanded, and repeated with different 
groups, our jigsaw or crazy-quilt way of doing 
research gradually will produce the over-all pic- 
ture, An easier, quicker, or better way has not 
yet been made effective. 

The check on the reliability of the jigsaw 
pattern of research with student subjects comes 
through professors in different universities do- 
ing repeat studies with their students. Willard 
Waller investigated the rating and dating com- 
plex on one campus.’ William M. Smith, Jr., 
and Robert O. Blood, Jr., repeated the study 
with students at their respective universities.’ 
Robert F, Winch has been investigating a theory 
of complementary needs in mate selection with 
25 couples who were college graduates.’ To 
check on the reliability of his findings repeat 
studies have been done by Charles Bowerman 
and B. R. Day studying 60 student couples 
either engaged or going steady and by Thomas 
Ktsanes studying 25 college married couples.’* 
One repeat study found support for the Winch 
theory of complementary needs, the other did 
not. The Burgess-Cottrell-Wallin marital predic- 
tion schedule was formulated largely on the basis 
of information furnished by people with some 
college education. The schedule has now been 
tried out with people of various nationalities, 
various racial and socio-economic backgrounds. 

Although it appears that there is no research 
design, one might say that a design is emerging 


* Willard Waller, ‘‘The Rating and Dating Complex,”’ 
American Sociological Review, 2 (October, 1937), pp. 727-734. 

” William M. Smith, Jr., “Rating and Dating: a Re- 
Study,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 14 (November, 1952), 
pp. 312-316; Robert O. Blood, Jr., “A Retest of Waller's Rat- 
ing Complex,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 17 (February, 
1955), pp. 41-47 

13 Robert F. Winch, ‘The Theory of Complementary Needs 
in Mate-Selection,"’ American Sociological Review, 20 (Oc- 
tober, 1955), pp. 552-555. 

12 Thomas Ktsanes, ‘‘Mate Selection on the Basis of Per- 
sonality Type,’’ American Sociological Review, 20 (October, 
1955), pp. 547-551; C. BE. Bowerman and B. R. Day, “A 
Test of the Theory of Complementary Needs,"’ American So- 
ciological Review, 21 (October, 1956), pp. 602-605. 
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in which studies of students of one college are 
repeated with those of other colleges; eventually 
non college people are studied. Although this 
may not be the most efficient way to get the job 
done, it may in the final analysis result in a very 
satisfactory product. Certainly many students 
and professors will have taken part in fitting 
together the jigsaw of family research. 

There may be certain universals in human 
relationships which are true at all socio-eco- 
nomic levels. Some factors may be basic in par- 
ent-child and in husband-wife relationships 
and it may make little difference whether one 
studies college students, their parents’ marriage, 
or the marriages of the non college population. 
Some situations produce frustrations and ten- 
sion in a parent-child relationship or in a mar- 
riage. One might compare these universals in 
human relationships to universal laws in the 
field of germ disease. In general if people are 
exposed to certain disease germs they are likely 
to contract the disease whether they have college 
or non college backgrounds. It is true that a 
population which is better housed and has better 
nutrition might have greater resistance to cer- 
tain germs than a poorer population, but the 
characteristics of the disease and its effect on 
its victims when it does strike can be known 
nevertheless, Similarly, any of our family re- 
search which is getting at universals is worth- 
while regardless of the population studied, All 
of the researches which have attempted to get at 
the meeting of personality needs in marriage are 
contributing to our understanding of a univer- 
sal, 

The research of Nelson Foote and his stu- 
dents at the Family Study Center in the field 
of identity and interpersonal competence may be 
getting at a universal which should apply to all 
class levels.» My own research on time to 
adjust in marriage was perhaps getting at a 
universal in marriage adjustment. 


48 Nelson N. Foote and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Identity 
and Interpersonal Competence, Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1955. 

4 Judson T. Landis, ‘Length of Time Required to Achieve 
Adjustment in Marriage,’’ American Sociological Review, 11 
(December, 1946), pp. 666-677. 
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Further, there may be universal reactions to 
traumatic experiences in relationships and the 
pattern of reaction may be similar in the differ- 
ent socio-economic levels of society. To illus- 
trate: Clifford Kirkpatrick and Theodore Cap- 
low studied the reactions of college students to 
broken love affairs.1* If their study were re- 
peated among a non college population of col- 
lege age young people, a similar pattern of re- 
action might be expected to be found. Non 
college people, like college people, probably 
react to the trauma of a broken love affair by 
such behavior as preserving keepsakes, dream- 
ing about the partner, frequenting or avoiding 
places of common association, and the others 
found by Kirkpatrick and Caplow among col- 
lege students, It seems that Kirkpatrick and Cap- 
low were getting at basics in psychological re- 
actions to frustrating experiences in human re- 
lationships, The fact that their subjects were 
college students should have no effect at all 
upon the findings, except that possibly the 
researchers could do the research with fewer 
handicaps by using college subjects than would 
have been the case with other subjects. 

The studies of Willard Waller and William 
Goode on adjustment to divorce, done largely 
with non college subjects, revealed reactions to 
marriage failure. The same patterns of reac- 
tions would be likely to be found if one studied 
the divorced in college classes. All of the many 
studies on family crises such as unemployment, 
war separation, death, unwanted pregnancy, il- 
legitimacy, mental illness, crime, and alcohol- 
ism, are contributing to an understanding 
of human reactions which cut across social 
class. 

Those studies which have focused upon the 
positive values in parent-child and in husband- 
wife relationships have doubtless revealed ele- 
ments in human relationships which cut across 
all levels in society. The educational film “Roots 

% Clifford Kirkpatrick and Theodore Caplow, ‘‘Courtship 
in a Group of Minnesota Students," The American Journal of 
Sociology, 51 (1945), pp. 114-125. 

%* Willard Waller, The Old Love and the New, New 


York: Horace Liveright, 1930; William J. Goode, After Di- 
vorce, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1956. 
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of Happiness” has been considered one of the 
best by many because it brings out these values 
for all social classes and yet the film pictures 
family life among poor Puerto Rican families. 
The mutual respect of husband and wife for 
each other seems to be basic whether it be among 
rural Puerto Rican families, farm or city fami- 
lies in the United States, or a college student 
population. The lack. of conflict in the home 
contributes to the security of children in poor 
or rich families, educated or uneducated. The 
mutual satisfaction of affectional and sexual 
needs is basic in the marriages of college stu- 
dents as well as among their non college friends; 
and it takes both groups time to arrive at a 
mutually satisfactory sexual adjustment, 

It may appear that I have departed from my 
topic, “Values and Limitations of Family Re- 
search Using Student Subjects,” since I have 
been referring to some researches among non 
student groups. My point in doing this is to 


make clear that research among college students 


is significant if the researcher constantly asks 
himself this question: “Is this getting at a uni- 
versal in human relationships ?’’ If the answer is 
yes, then there is no reason to feel apologetic for 


using students as subjects any more than if the 
researcher were using nurses, farmers, or in- 
dustrial workers as his subjects. 

If a project is not getting at a universal, then 
does it meet one of the other criteria mentioned 
earlier? Does it give research information which 
is valuable for comparison with findings from a 
different social class? Would the research serve 
as an entering wedge for doing research with 
a wider population? Does it serve as a pilot 
study for doing research with groups, or pos- 
sibly with a representative sample of the whole 
population? Most research using student sub- 
jects can be of great value if directed to meet 
one of the above objectives. 

In the final analysis, research with college stu- 
dents, like all other research, comes back to the 
specific carefulness, conscientiousness, and abil- 
ity of the individual researcher. In thinking 
through this subject I believe that what it adds 
up to is this: Research using college subjects 
has no special limitations that are not en- 
countered in any field of research using an un- 
representative sample, It does have some special 
values which are not always found in research 
using other subjects and in other fields. 


COMMENTS 


The first of these three papers describes an in- 
ventory—a classification and a count—of family re- 
search in this century. The second describes a method 
of evaluation of such research, The third is an evalua- 
tion, not of a particular area of research, but of 
research done on a certain variety of subjects—college 
students. Thus the stage is set for assessing the 
quantity and the quality of marriage and family re- 
search, and for reviewing the limitations placed upon 
it by the peculiarities of a special lot of subjects on 
whom much of that research has been conducted. 

The paper by Hill and his associates reports the 
carrying forward of an obviously much-needed in- 
ventory which seeks to classify by empirical focus and 
by frame of reference—and then to report in abstract 
form—all marriage and family research since 1900. 
In addition the paper attempts to demonstrate the 
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classifying and abstracting procedure—and then to 
illustrate the value of the inventory for uncovering 
and outlining “gaps’’ or inconsistencies in research 
findings in this field. 

The whole enterprise seems very well put together 
and the end result should be of great value to 
specialists in this field. This depends, of course, on 
the nature of the standards of evaluation for inclusion 
—a matter not inclucied in this paper. It also depends 
on the level of competence of those who carry for- 
ward the task of classifying and abstracting, and in 
turn on the inter-judge reliability of content assess- 
ment involved in such matters as focus and conceptual 
framework. Granting a reasonable and generally ac- 
ceptable standard for inclusion and a similarly accept- 
able level of reliability, there still remains the problem 
of considerable differential in quality in the research 
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that will be reported. (I use the term quality for 
want of a better to describe differences in universes, in 
sampling, in charac © of research design, and in 
logical reasoning from findings to conclusions and 
interpretation.) The utility of the proposed inventory 
for “gap analysis,” so greatly stressed in this paper, 
depends on ability to assess such differentials in 
quality, but no provision or planning is indicated for 
such differential evaluation. 

Another observation which might be directed to- 
ward improvement of the end result is that the classi- 
fication of conceptual frameworks is incomplete. The 
fifth category, for example, is labeled “the learning 
theory-maturational” approach. The trouble with this 
category is that it lumps together two quite distinct 
points of view. I am sure that the late Clark Hull 
whirled in his grave on being assigned an intellectual 
bedfellow in the person of his long-time Yale col- 
league, Arnold Gesell. It would seem better to make 
two categories grow here where now only one grows. 
But if iearning theory is given a category, why not 
one or more psychoanalytic categories? And if there 
is to be a category for the interactional-role analysis 
approach, one wonders if there ought not be a specific 
subcategory set up for symbolic interaction or self- 
theory, for there appears to be « considerable literature 
on role which appears not to take the self at all 
specifically into account. Since symbolic-interaction 
theory is the one social psychological viewpoint which 
has been developed by sociologists, it would seem 
worthwhile to set up at least a specific subcategory 
for it, if only to record the fact, which doubtless 
would turn up, that although this theory dominates so- 
ciological social psychology it has been very nearly ig- 
nored in family-marriage-parenthood literature emanat- 
ing from these same sociologists, Parenthetically, one 
can even envisage the not too hypothetical instance 
of the sociology professor who leaves his social psy- 
chology class having just lectured on the genesis of 
the self, only to enter the classroom where “marriage 
and the family’ meets with a totally Freudian inter- 
pretation of the child in the family or a similarly psy- 
choanalytic account of marital conflict. 

When we turn to the paper by Nelson Foote with 
some of these questions aroused by the Hill paper 
in mind we begin to wonder whether it is a profitable 
division of labor to construct a non-evaluating in- 
ventory on the one hand and a far-from-exhaustive 
evaluation on the other. Actually on careful scrutiny 
there appears to be some overlapping between the 
two, despite this seeming division—Foote’s attention 
to contribution of research to basic theory, its con- 
tinuity with other research, filling gaps, development 
of research tools (his items numbers 2, 3, 5 and 8.) 

Nevertheless we cannot regiment researchers nor 
those who would classify or evaluate research. The 
endeavor which Foote has undertaken is clearly a 
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valuable one. One can only wonder whether there will 
be any possibility of consensus among experts until 
the criteria for evaluation have been given more 
specificity. As these criteria stand they are sufficiently 
ambiguous that ratings might well approach the 
appearance of randomness on each study. In this kind 
of operation, as in content analysis, there is a clear 
need for specific recipes and illustrative procedures 
to be provided each judge if there is to be any kind 
of consensus. In addition, copies of research reports 
to be judged should be supplied with the request for 
evaluation, else the busy expert will rely on his 
faulty memory rather than go to the library to reread 
the articles in question. 

The paper by Landis on the values and limitations 
of family research using student subjects seems to be 
of a different order. I regard it as a kind of self-and- 
colleague reassurance, It is perfectly true that we are 
constantly berating ourselves for using students as 
subjects for any research we happen to be engaged in. 
I wonder, however, if Landis has not over-reassured 
us. It is true that the proportion of those of college 
age attending college is now reported to be over 30 
per cent and mounting at about 1 per cent per year, 
yet those from high-income families as weil as from 
other special categories are greatly overrepresented in 
the college population. Landis’ soothing belicf that 
there are many universals with respect to marriage 
and the family should lead us to look for such uni- 
versals by comparative analysis rather than to accept 
the belief on assumption. And we certainly do not 
have the basis for comparative analysis in our pres- 
ently constituted student bodies. 

I am similarly not impressed with the argument 
that since students are representative, at least, of that 
segment of the population which is the real market 
for marriage and family research findings, we are 
justified in giving disproportionate place to research 
on students, The only useful knowledge in the long 
run is basic and general knowledge, nomothetic rather 
than idiographic, generalizing rather than descriptive. 

In conclusion, I would like to suggest that each 
field would profit from a kind of appraisal not fol- 
lowed here—that of appraisal by specialists from out- 
side areas rather than from within the field under 
appraisal. For example, I believe it would be very 
fruitful to have marriage-family specialists appraise 
social psychological research, while social psycho- 
logical specialists appraise marriage-family research. 
We might all learn through such mutual assessment 
and interchange to think in new and more productive 
categories. Meantime this kind of appraisal—self- 
appraisal—is very valuable. 


MANFORD KUHN 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
State University of lowa 
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SUMMARY OF DISCUSSION 


How representative are college student samples 
either of college students generally or of any larger 
population? The same problems of sampling beset 
researchers who use student subjects as beset other 
researchers: there is some tendency not to sample stu- 
dent groups adequately—to use students enrolled in 
one’s own classes. The evidence concerning generaliza- 
tion from student to other populations is unclear and 
somewhat contradictory. Some evidence indicates that 
as the proportion of persons attending college in- 
creases there is less socio-economic selection operating. 
Other evidence, however, suggests that the increased 
proportion still is drawn heavily from a narrow socio- 
economic range. Other problems discussed included 
student resistance, or the lack thereof, to serving as 
research subjects, and the need for experimental as 
well as descriptive research with student groups. 

Discussion of Foote’s paper centered around pos- 
sible reasons for the rather small number of persons 
who responded to the research request and the rather 
low degree of reliability in the ratings of those who 
did respond. Though no hard and fast conclusions 
were reached the following explanations were sug- 
gested. The several criteria may not have been defined 
precisely enough to permit their consistent use. Lack 
of familiarity with some of the articles or inadequate 
memory of them caused unreliable judgments to be 


made, The names and reputations of the authors of 
articles may have biased the judgments of some if not 
all raters. 

The question was also raised whether it is possible 
to quantify ratings of this sort. If this method is un- 
workable, what alternative methods for judging re- 
search are there? 

Reuben Hill's proposed Inventory of Research was 
discussed in theoretical and research terms, and also in 
terms of the chronology and mechanics of its comple- 
tion. Question was raised whether revision might not 
be necessary in the classification of frames of reference, 
particularly by increasing their number and rendering 
the times grouped within each more homogeneous. 
Hill conceded that the present categories may not 
prove sufficient, but pointed out that not enough 
articles have been gathered yet to justify either split- 
ting any of the present frames of reference or adding 
to them. To a question regarding observer reliability 
in coding articles, it was stated that plans include 
having areas completed re-worked by other investi- 
gators. 

It is impossible to estimate at this time how long the 
project will take, but eight to ten years appears prob- 
able. As many as twenty persons outside the Institute 
for Research in Social Science may participate in com- 
pletion of the inventory. 
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VII. INTERPRETIVE SUMMARY 


Implications and Recurrent Themes 


GERALD R. LESLIE 


Sociology Department, Purdue University 
(Visiting Professor, Columbia University, 1956-1957) 


TEN days have passed since the close of the 
Family Research Conference as I sit down to 
write out my own impressions, recollections, 
and evaluations, The ten day interval has sig- 
nificance, though just what that significance is 
would be difficult to say for sure. In part the de- 
lay was deliberate—to provide the time neces- 
sary for impressions to assort and re-assort 
themselves, for highly personalized reactions 
to be seen for just that, for the implicit and 
non-verbalized currents that ran through con- 
ference discussions to be brought fully into 
consciousness, and for the momentarily striking 
to take on the tarnish resulting from sober re- 
flection. In part also, the delay was anything but 
deliberate—the result of accumulated work dur- 
ing four days away from the office. 

In any event, ten days after the fact, I am 
working from notes hastily assembled during 
the conference, some of which, at least, emit 
sparks as they did during the conference itself. 
The title assigned me, “Implications and Re- 
current Themes,” is worth its weight in gold. It 
provides some built-in sanctity for what I am 
about to say, but it frees me from being fully 
accountable for those statements. I can and 
shall delve into that which nobody actually said 
(but meant nevertheless!) ; I shall seek to crys- 
tallize issues, and even to gore an occasional 
ox, but I will not be reporting in purely objec- 


tive fashion what are the impressions of the re- 


searchers who attended the conference. I speak 
for myself but trust that there will be a com- 
mon core of themes and implications that most 
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of the conference members can identify. An in- 
teresting bit of “research” could be done by 
having all of the conference members write 
similar evaluations. 


WHAT VALUES? 


From the first conference session until the 
last, the concept of “values” punctuated the 
discussion of papers, Not that any of the papers 
dealt explicitly, specifically, and in detail with 
the intrusion of values into family research. In 
general they did not. But, always there was a 
tendency to question why researchers choose 
particular problems to investigate and how their 
choices influence or predetermine results. The 
underlying question of ‘what is the professional 
ideology of family researchers?’ implied that 
the personal equation of the researcher may 
weigh heavily in determining the nature of re- 
search findings. For example, our free and easy 
assumption that families should be “well ad- 
justed” or “integrated” can be challenged on 
theoretical, research, and even common sense 
grounds, William Ko'b pointed out several 
years ago that current concepts of marital ad- 
justment tend inadvertently to equate adjust- 
ment with a kind of mediocrity or vegetable- 
like state. Similarly, conceptions of conflict and 
of divorce as “bad” may blind us to many of 
the social and psychological effects of these 
processes, Parent educators at the conference 
acknowledged that parent education might in- 
volve a kind of “brain washing” with parents. 
Even as we advance into the tabooed area of sex 
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research perhaps the most frequently asked 
question is roughly “what are the effects of pre- 
marital coitus?” or even more accurately the 
meaning of the question asked is “doesn’t it 
have some bad effects?” 

Not long ago a colleague whose specialty is 
not the family commented to me, ‘Whatever 
will happen to marriage education courses if 
it is someday determined that there is a positive 
correlation between premarital intercourse and 
marital adjustment?’ The implication is obvi- 
ous. To this scholar marriage education is 
oriented, consciously or not, toward upholding 
the traditional morality against sex experience 
before marriage. Now one can argue that this 
colleague was talking about marriage education 
and not family research or that he really is not 
familiar with the content and goals of mar- 
riage courses, but before responding too quickly 
we might recognize that the value assumptions 
implied in this statement are distressingly simi- 
lar to some of those which were implied by 
conference participants as underlying much 
family research. 

As interesting as is the fact that there was 
continued awareness of value influences at the 
conference, no real effort to come to grips with 
the problem was evident. We can only specu- 
late upon the reason why. In part, attention 
was simply directed elsewhere—conference par- 
ticipants were more interested in sharing current 
interests and problems than in debating a 
widely recognized but difficult problem to 
which no great contribution appeared likely. 
But one could as easily argue that the challenge 
presented by the intrusion of values into re- 
search offers more opportunity for major break 
through in both theory and research than does 
any other single area. At least part of the reason 
for not seriously questioning current value as- 
sumptions may be that we do not want to. 

We might raise in this connection a question 
that was asked during the conference concern- 
ing research with minority group families: 
“Who should do family research?’ The par- 
allel with the minorities field goes further. 
That field is just beginning to outgrow its 
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reputation for being the concern of many per- 
sons of ethnic and racial backgrounds whose 
personal problems influence, unduly, much of 
their research and writing. The weight of pro- 
fessional opinion probably is that any field of 
inquiry is apt to develop more adequately when 
the numbers of reformers and marginal men do 
not loom too large among its adherents. 

Two to three decades ago many workers in 
the family field expressed their values including 
the permanency of marriage, adherence to tra- 
ditional sex standards, and general mainte- 
nance of the status quo, rather openly. Now 
while few unqualifiedly profess such values, 
careful scrutiny of both research and action pro- 
grams might indicate considerable support, by 
some indirection, being given to the same 
values. The family research conference hinted 
time and again at this problem but did not 
make any important contribution to its solu- 
tion. 

WHERE THE FAMILY? 

Glenn Hawkes’ paper, the first one presented 
at the conference, emphasized the lack of 
studies that consider children in their roles 
as family members. Studies of children, yes— 
largely in terms of physical, intellectual, social, 
and emotional growth. Frequently the mother 
and her reactions to the child become data in 
such studies but, by and large, studies of chil- 
dren within the context of the whole family 
situation are lacking. Theory and common sense 
indicate that the roles of children as family 
members vary with sex, ethnic background, and 
many other factors, and that these roles change 
with the increasing ages of both children and 
parents. Yet, we know little about how children 
perceive their roles and the roles of their par- 
ents or how parents perceive the roles of their 
children. 

As the conference progressed, it became in- 
creasingly clear that other areas of family re- 
search face similar problems of narrowness of 
vision. ‘Family’ research becomes research into 
courtship, into marital interaction, or into par- 
ent-adolescent relationships, and seldom do 
families come through. Father-child roles and 
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sibling relations are striking examples of re- 
search gaps in knowledge about families. 
There are a few studies that have dealt with 
the whole family just as children have been 
viewed occasionally in their roles as fainily 
members—but examples of such research are 
few and far between. One of the major trends 
in family research may well be toward more ade- 
quate conceptions of research that deals with neg- 
lected family members and with entire families. 
Critiques of existing research point up the need 
in these areas, 


INSIDE AND OUTSIDE THE FAMILY 


A third major theme of the conference dis- 
cussions, sometimes perceptible directly but as 
often not, related to our inability adequately 
to conceptualize the problems we wish to inves- 
tigate and, consequently, the deficiency in our 
research designs. Following the Martin-Hawkes 
papers this issue was debated in terms of the 
validity of current conceptions of determinacy 
in social behavior, particularly in personality 
development. Those who argued for a theoreti- 
cal orientation stressing complexity and inde- 
terminacy pointed out the negative results of 
practically all projects that have attempted to 
relate specific behavioral consequents to equally 
specific antecedents. Their momentary oppo- 
nents generally concurred in the examples but 
not in the explanations, They argued, instead, 
that we have not yet succeeded in conceptualizing 
our problems at a level of complexity consistent 
with their actual character and, until we do, 
research results are apt to be essentially nega- 
tive. The two views do not seem to represent 
diametrically opposed positions but two slightly 
different ways of stressing the same difficulty— 
our inability adequately to conceptualize the 
problem. 

In practically all of the discussions that fol- 
lowed, this problem was present in one form or 
another. The Kephart paper argued directly 
for better theory construction while Ehrmann 
pointed out our failure to conceptualize atti- 
tudes and moral standards in the area of sex 
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research. The Brim-Brieland papers tied con- 
flicting research findings to inadequate con- 
ceptualization. The Mudd-Ackerman-Mangus 
papers all indicated how far we are from inclu- 
sive theory in counseling and psychotherapy. To 
the remaining papers that dealt with specific 
areas of family research (Mozell Hill-Senior- 
Landis) discussion pointed up our failure to 
adequately conceptualize the relations between 
families and family members and _ outside 
groups and institutions, The untenable assump- 
tion of an unchanging environment to which 
migrants adjust, lack of recognition of the in- 
fluence of occupational roles upon the atti- 
tudes and behavior of family members, and the 
near complete failure to utilize reference group 
theory in analyzing family members’ behavior 
were all cited frequently in efforts to expand 
our conceptions of research problems. The im- 
plications again seem obvious. Research to date 
has contributed relatively little to our knowl- 
edge of families (this would be equally true in 
many other fields), because of failure to con- 
ceptualize our problems at a level of complexity 
coordinate with their nature. Relatively little 
research progress will be made until more 
sophisticated formalations are forthcoming. 


IVORY TOWER OR PRACTICAL 
PEOPLE ALL? 


One of the first things to: impress me at the 
conference, even before major themes had be- 
gun to unfold, was the composition of the con- 
ference itself. At first I attempted to divide the 
group roughly into those members who repre- 
sented conventional university programs and 
those who came from the world of business or 
“practical affairs.” Three of the members had 
other than traditional university affiliations, and 
two part-time observers at the conference repre- 
sented action groups who were either embark- 
ing upon research programs or who were evalu- 
ating the conference method for possible appli- 
cation in their own work, Nor was it planned 
that way. As far as I know, the balance between 
university and non-university people was purely 
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an artifact of selecting persons to attend the 
conference in terms of the contributions which 
they personally had to make to it. 

More importantly, a simple division into uni- 
versity and non-university people does violence 
to the affiliations and interests of both groups. 
At least five of the participants currently are 
doing both some university teaching and some 
action work that relates to the concerns of other 
major institutional structures in American so- 
ciety. Moreover, the group signifies a sub- 
stantial movement of personnel back and forth 
between universities and other agencies. One 
member recently moved from a university to 
industry, a second member moved from a uni- 
versity to a private agency with foundation sup- 
port, a third member holds both government 
and university posts, and so on. The total pat- 
tern indicates that the clichéd “ivory tower 
versus practical people’ dichotomy does not 
apply to this particular group of researchers or 
perhaps to family researchers in general. 

The conference itself quickly showed that 
it did not accept any such dichotomy. Not that 
the issue was raised in this form, for the atti- 
tude of the conference was that the interests, 
activities, and personnel of universities and ac- 
tion groups have irreversibly become joined in 
collaborative effort. The only real questions 
here seem to be how rapidly the interpenetra- 
tion will continue and how complete it will 
be. 

In that connection, it is obvious that gradu- 
ate training programs in research do not yet 
reflect the new role of many researchers, Train- 
ing programs proceed on the assumption that 
students all will become scholar-“pure’’ re- 
searchers, and ill prepare them to face the 
additional requirements of their roles as engi- 
neers and evaluators of action programs, Sug- 
gestions that universities should immediately 
expand the scope of their training programs 
to include direct preparation for work in in- 
dustry and private and public agencies were 
countered by recognition that, while in one 
sense there are more opportunities than there 
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are people to take advantage of them, the hir- 
ing of research people has not become insti- 
tutionalized to the point of providing a ready 
job market comparable to that which exists in 
the universities themselves. Hence, the directors 
of training programs cannot completely fill their 
obligations to their students by moving into 
the vanguard of the movement to train research 
people primarily for non-university posts. 

The trend toward such programs, however, 
seems clear. New conceptions of “pure” and 
“applied” research do not recognize the validity 
of this distinction or at least demand that other 
types of research intermediate between pure 
and applied be recognized. More positively 
phrased, great opportunity lies in what formerly 
was a no-man's-land in research—research in 
which the sponsoring agency has an immediate 
interest in the results of the research. 


WHERE RESEARCH ? 


About midway through the conference one 
member asked, not altogether facetiously, 
“when are we going to get down to research?” 
For the most part, we never did. There was 
virtually no detailed criticism of existing pieces 
of research, there was little sharing of hy- 
potheses or hunches, and there was little plan- 
ning of future research. Perhaps the next rele- 
vant question is whether there should have 
been ? 

If one turns the question around and asks 
what the conference did do, the following 
might be asserted. It argued the validity and 
potential fruitfulness of varied conceptual ap- 
proaches to the family. In this process it pro- 
vided a degree of “dedisciplinization,” as Otto 
Pollak calls it. It urged again that researchers 
be alert to the nature of the evaluative patterns 
which shape their work. It listened to projected 
procedures for the ordering and ranking of 
knowledge and technique, and finally it en- 
dorsed a maturing concept of the relation be- 
tween research and social action. Again I point 
out that comparable listings by other confer- 
ence members might differ at points from my 
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own, but I think that the level at which the 
conference operated is clear. It grappied with 
problems of conceptualization and communica- 
tion within and across the usual disciplinary 
lines. 

Few would question that the problems dis- 
cussed at the conference are preliminary to 
substantial progress in the formulation of more 
adequate hypotheses, in the execution of more 
rigorous research designs, and in the conse- 
quent validity and reliability of the knowledge 
amassed, Yet some will wish that more atten- 
tion could have been devoted to these matters 
while the conference members all were present 
to “pick one another's brains.” Perhaps that 
picking will not go entirely undone, however, 
for many of the papers that were prepared as a 
basis for conference discussions are sufficiently 
rich in hypotheses and insights to guide a large 
corps of researchers through many years of 
exploration. 


NAME BRANDS? 


Both in Otto Pollak’s discussion and in my 
own earlier comments it was intimated that 
one of the products of the conference may have 
been some improved communication between 
members from different professional back- 
grounds, This general conclusion needs further 
comment. 

Like the oft-quoted comment upon the di- 
versity in domestic relations law reflecting 
either “charming individuality or vicious lack 
of uniformity” depending on the point of view, 
the conference members may have “‘contributed 
fresh new insights to one another's thinking 
or shown studied inability to hear that which 
they did not already believe.” It was appar- 
ent, to me at least, that there was a good deal 
of talking ‘‘past one another,” especially during 
the early part of the conference. Though the 
dichotomy does some violence to both discus- 
sion and participants, psychologists talked like 
psychologists and sociologists talked like soci- 
ologists with neither group granting much 
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recognition to the viewpoint of the other, Thus, 
the jocular comment in Kephart’s paper appéars 
as not so facetious as it was intended to be: In 
fact, of course, the psychologists did not reveal 
complete inability to see anything but a particu- 
lar developmental pattern in particular families 
and sociologists did not merely fix their gaze 
myopically upon abstract role patterns. There 
was, however, abundant evidence of the two 
sides to a friendly argument proceeding in 
blithe disregard of relevant comments coming 
from the other. It should be said also that 
sociologists and psychologists are carrying the 
responsibility here only because they were nu- 
merically the largest groups at the conference. 
It might be reassuring if the other members 
had shown demonstrably greater breadth of 
vision than the two plurality groups but, alas, 
“tain’t so.’ Their orthodoxies just never quite 
“had a chance” in the discussions. 

Now, having ferreted out evidence both of 
“dedisciplinization” and “redisciplinization” in 
the conference, where does this leave us? It 
leaves us for one thing with strong representa- 
tives from the separate academic disciplines and 
few would, I think, question that it must be so. 
The ultimate goal of interdisciplinary coopera- 
tion is not the loss of the separate identities 
of the participants. It is precisely the existence 
of those separate identities that makes coopera- 
tion desirable. 

Beyond this, one could not say for sure what 
the ultimate effect of the conference discussions 
will be. They could provide the ammunition 
to be used by each of us in improving our de- 
fenses against the intrusion of any “foreign 
ideas.” On the other hand, they could be the 
stimulus to greatly increased awareness of the 
necessity for a genuinely interdisciplinary ap- 
ptoach to family processes and problems. Ulti- 
mately, the worth of the conference probably 
depends upon each of us not remaining aloof 
to the viewpoints of the others. The balance 
of evidence at this point appears to point in 
the right direction. 
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News and Notes 


MARVIN B. SUSSMAN, Department Editor 
Western Reserve University 


It Has Been a Busy Fall and Winter... . 
The International Conference on the Family, 
convened in The Hague from September 3- 
8, 1956, by the International Union of Family 
Organizations, devoted its attention to two 
main themes: “Culture and Rural Families” 
and ‘Family Holidays.” Thirty countries were 
represented. In addition, the United Nations, 
UNESCO, the International Labor Office, the 
Council of Europe, and numerous private inter- 
national organizations sent representatives. 

The 34th Annual Legal Aid Conference was 
held in Denver, Colorado, last fall. It was 
sponsored by the National Legal Aid Associa- 
tion with the cooperation of the Colorado and 
Denver Bar Associations. A nationwide devel- 
opment program to establish needed public 
and private defender offices and to improve sys- 
tems of assigning counsel to destitute de- 
fendants in criminal cases was launched at the 
meeting. For the first time the Conference con- 
ducted sessions in Legal Aid in both the civil 
and criminal fields, Ore hundred and fifty 
Legal Aid staff attorneys and board members, 
public and voluntary Defenders, and bar asso- 
ciation officials and committees interested in 
the improvement of Legal Aid and Defender 
services attended. 

In London during October the meetings of 
the Commission on Parent-Teacher Relations 
of the International Union of Family Organiza- 
tions took place. The conference theme was 
“Cooperation Between Parents and Teachers.” 

Reports on a wide variety of social welfare 
developments as related to public health were 
presented before the 84th annual meeting of the 
American Public Health Association and meet- 
ings of forty related organizations in Conven- 
tion Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey, Novem- 
ber 12-16. More than four thousand public 
health specialists from all parts of the free 
world attended. They represented governmental 
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and voluntary health organizations as well as 
private institutions and practice, “Industrial and 
Community Services Promote Family Health” 
was the theme of the meetings. Areas covered 
by more than four hundred scientific papers, 
supplemented by scientific and technical ex- 
hibits, included: public health approaches to 
mental illness and retardation; prevention of 
home, farm, and highway accidents; and recent 
developments in various aspects of research, 
community health organizations, health educa- 
tion, medical and dental care, health insurance 
and rehabilitation 

In November The American University in 
Washington, D.C., held a successful institute 
on marriage and the family. The directors were 
Patricia Schiller and Charles K. Trueblood. 
.. . Also in November the University of Okla- 
homa conducted a conference on marriage coun- 
seling, !ed by Paul Popenoe. . . . Dr. Popenoe 
was also the feature speaker at a similar con- 
ference in Erie, Pennsylvania, sponsored by the 
Erie Social Hygiene Association in October. 

The Biennial Conference of the Play Schools 
Association was held in December in New 
York City. Centering on the Association's tra- 
ditional conference theme, “We Meet for 
Children, To Further Their Growth,” confer- 
ence participants sought to explore and evaluate 
how parents, teachers, leaders, and social work- 
ers can help children, through their play ac- 
tivities, to become responsible, happy, creative 
individuals today and in the future. Setting the 
stage for the discussion, panel groups, and 
workshops, August Heckscher, director of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, spoke at the opening 
assembly on the topic, “Our Children: Prepar- 
ing for an Unlimited Tomorrow.” Dr. Milton 
J. E. Senn, Sterling professor of pediatrics and 
psychiatry, Yale University, was the chief 
speaker at another key session, His topic was 
“Findings of Current Research and New Trends 
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in Child Development.” Discussants included 
Dr. Robert M. Goldenson, psychology professor 
of Hunter College; Dr. Hazel F. Gabbard, 
specialist for extended school services, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare; 
and Robert Saudek, director of the Ford Foun- 
dation’s TV-Radio Workshop and executive 
producer of Omnibus. 

David M. Fulcomer, President of the Iowa 
Council on Family Relations, reports six family 
life conferences were held this fall in various 
Iowa communities. The theme was ‘My Family 
Includes Me: Exploring Our Resources as 
Family Members.” 

As part of the program of the annual meet- 
ing of the National Council for Social Studies 
held in Cleveland on November 22-24, the 
American Sociological Society co-sponsored two 
sessions dealing with family life education. In 
the first of these, Donald Longworth presented 
a paper, “The Use of Sociological Concepts in 
the Teaching of Family Life in the Public 
Schools,” and in the second, Harold T. Chris- 
tensen moderated a panel discussion dealing 
with problems and policies regarding family 
life education. Other panel members were Ruth 
Osborne and Marvin Sussman. 

Conferences in the Future. . . . The 1957 
Study Conference of the Association for Child- 
hood Education International (ACEI) will be 
held in Los Angeles, California, April 21-26. 
“That All Children May Learn” is the theme of 
this five day meeting of teachers, school admin- 
istrators, parents, and others concerned with 
children ages two to twelve. General sessions 
will feature speakers of importance in the fields 
of child development, child welfare, and edu- 
cation. Visits in schools, child care centers, and 
recreation centers in the Greater Los Angeles 
area will be made in conjunction with the work 
of study groups on subjects of interest to regis- 
trants. For additional information write to the 
Association, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

Theme of the 1957 National Health Forum 
will be “Better Mental Health—Challenge to 
All Health Services.” The Forum will seck to 
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outline existing knowledge about mental health 
and to encourage more effective use of that 
knowledge. The dates are March 20-22 in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Direct inquiries to National 
Health Council, 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, New York. 

Programs, Reports, News Items... . Merrill- 
Palmer School announces a new graduate and 
postgraduate program of intensive research 
training in human development and family. 
One year programs designed to supplement 
graduate training in psychology, sociology, edu- 
cation, and home economics will offer students 
supervised research experience in an ongoing 
project or in one initiated by the student. The 
direct research activity, comprising over one- 
half of the student's time, will be combined 
with course work including an advanced semi- 
nar on the role of theory and method in re- 
search in human development and family life 
and elective courses. The program is directed 
by Irving Sigel, with Lee Stott, Marian Breck- 
enridge, Anton Brenner, Melvin Baer, Albert 
Dreyer, Martin Hoffman, Clark E. Moustakas, 
Nancy Morse, Donald Pomeroy, David Smillie 
and Irving Torgoff as participating staff mem- 
bers. Fellowships are available with stipends 
from $1,000 to $2,500. Applications will be 
acted on beginning March 1. For further details 
write to: Dr. Irving Sigel, Merrill-Palmer 
School, 71 E. Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michi- 
gan. For information on fellowships write to 
the Registrar at the same address. 

Another program at Merrill-Palmer offers 
fellowships in its multidisciplinary internship 
program in counseling, psychotherapy, and mar- 
riage counseling for final phase doctorate and 
post-doctorate candidates. The basic stipends 
are $1,000 plus possible allowances for de- 
pendents up to a total of $3,000. Inquiries 
should be made to Dr. Aaron L. Rutledge, 71 
East Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

The Children’s Bureau has made a grant of 
$38,780 to the Arkansas State Board of Health 
for a special project for services for mentally 
retarded children. The grant is the first new 
special project authorized as part of $1,000,000 
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earmarked by Congress in 1956 for mental 
retardation programs throughout the country. 
Four other programs, in Washington, D.C., the 
State of Washington, California, and Hawaii, 
which already were under way, are also re- 
ceiving grants this year out of the earmarked 
money. More than half the states are working 
on plans for services for mentally retarded 
children. These programs also may be eligible 
for grants for the Children’s Bureau special 
fund, which is a part of a total appropriation 
of $16,000,000 for maternal and child health 
during the current fiscal year. 


The National Association for Mental Health © 


has announced the receipt of a $25,000 grant 
from the Smith, Kline and French Founda- 
tion, Philadelphia, to help finance ‘Phase 2” of 
its program to build a ‘Citizens’ Army Against 
Mental Illness.” This involves the recruiting 
of a large corps of volunteers to direct the ac- 
tivities and to staff the committees and com- 
munity service programs of the 550 state and 
local affiliates as well as the National Office 
of the national mental health organization. 
“Phase 1” of this program, initiated last No- 
vember with the help of a $50,000 grant from 
the Smith, Kline and French Laboratories, pro- 
vided for the organization of a Field Service 
department, with a staff of ten, to assist exist- 
ing state and local mental health associations 
and to organize new ones, This part of the 
program has resulted, to date, in the affiliation 
of seven new state mental health associations 
(in Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, West Virginia, Wyoming, and 
the District of Columbia), for a total of forty. 

A top-level committee of social scientists, 
under the chairmanship of Pascal K. Whelp- 
ton, director of the Scripps Foundation for 
Research in Population Problems, has been 
named to guide the Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration’s expanding program of research into 
social aspects of fertility control. Supervision of 
the findings of PPFA’s recently completed pilot 
study on “How Women Feel About Family 
Growth” will be the first job undertaken by 
the newly-formed Social Research Committee. 
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The Division of Home Economics at South 
Dakota State College opened a Marriage Coun- 
seling Center for students and faculty in Janu- 
ary, 1957, under the direction of J. Anthony 
Samenfink, Associate Professor of Family Re- 
lations. The Division of Home Economics has 
also expanded its course offerings in the area 
of family relations to better achieve its goal 
of a family-centered program. 

Purdue University's third annual short 
course, New Facts About Modern Families, for 
parents, teachers, and community leaders is 
being planned for a period of one or two weeks 
during the coming summer. Details may be 
obtained by writing Professor: Edward Dager, 
Department of Sociology, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

Parents’ Magazine will distribute awards 
totaling $1,000 to the youth group or groups 
which have rendered during the period from 
June 1, 1956, to May 31, 1957, the greatest 
school or community service or other outstand- 
ing public service. In addition, Parents’ Maga- 
zine will present Certificates of Honor to other 
youth groups which have rendered during this 
period outstanding and useful service to their 
school or community, or have done other im- 
portant work. The groups may consist of either 
boys or girls or both, not exceeding high school 
age. They may be school clubs, Boy or Girl 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 4-H Clubs, settlement 
houses, church organizations—in fact, groups 
of any kind which have a membership of at 
least ten. Any group in the United States (and 
its possessions) and Canada is eligible. Nomi- 
nations are invited from the groups themselves 
and from teachers, principals, civic or church 
leaders, newspaper editors, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, and other interested individuals not 
later than June 1, 1957. Send for the nomina- 
tion form to Parents’ Magazine's Youth Group 
Achievement Awards, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 

Family needs are outpacing services accord- 
ing to the Family Service Association of 
America. To meet these needs the Association, 
representing the nation’s pioneer movement for 
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the strengthening of family life, is launching a 
National Family Service Appeal for added 
funds, 

Names, Publications, Services in the News.... 
Professor Arthur McArthur has been added to 
the staff of the Marriage Education Department 
at Stephens College. Mr. McArthur took his 
training at Stanford University and has held 
positions as Vice Principal and Director of 
Guidance and Counseling at a California high 
school. This brings the Marriage Education 
staff to a total of three full-time instructors 
teaching an elective course involving approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of the Senior Class over 
a period of two semesters. The other two mem- 
bers are Clark Ellzey and Dale Womble. 

A book on Mixed Marriages, Religiously 
Speaking, by James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor S. 
Boll, of the William T. Carter Foundation at 
the University of Pennsylvania, will be pub- 
lished shortly. The volume is based on a twenty- 
five year collection of case histories of such 
marriages. 

A free monthly newsletter, Program Notes, 
is now available to leaders of P.T.A.'s, church 
groups, and other interested clubs through 
Parents’ Magazine's Group Service Bureau. De- 
signed to help leaders plan lively, meaningful 
child study meetings, this unique four page 
bulletin provides specific program material as 
well as general information on new meeting 
techniques . . . ways to build membership . . . 
news of what other groups are doing. A copy 
of Program Notes and complete information 
on the Group Service Bureau can be obtained 
from: The Group Service Bureau, Box GX-24, 
Parents’ Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 

New officers of the Executive Committee of 
the Oregon Coordinating Council on Social 
Hygiene and Family Life are: Professor Will 
Drum, Portland State College, chairman; and 
Donald Beegle, Oregon Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, Secretary. Other members 
of the Executive Committee of the Oregon 
Coordinating Council on Social Hygiene and 
Family Life include: Ralph Sullivan, M.D., 
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Oregon State Board of Health; J. B. Conaway, 
Superintendent of Schools, McMinnville Public 
Schools; Arthur Gravatt, Willamette Univer- 
sity; Adolph Weinzirl, M.D., University of 
Oregon Medical School. Ex-officio and editors 
of Coordinator ate Curtis E. Avery, Director, 
E. C. Brown Trust; and Theodore B. Johannis, 
Jr., University of Oregon. 

How to maintain a successful marriage under 
the strains of modern life is a feature series on 
the new University of Michigan Television 
Hour, followed each week by a musical fea- 
ture on the special appeal of chamber music 
for home listeners. On the first half hour, 
marriage problems are discussed by husbands 
and wives, clergymen, marriage counselors, 
career women, authors, and parents. Real life 
situations are dramatized. Professor Robert 
Blood, University of Michigan sociologist and 
series host, interviews psychologists, economists, 
doctors, and educators on such topics as court- 
ship, physical adjustments in marriage, money, 
in-laws, and divorce. The second half hour, 
entitled “Haydn to Hi-Fi,” will show why 
chamber music is a supreme musical form for 
direct, personal acquaintance with great com- 


Ever since the Journal of Parent Education, 
published by the National Council on Parent 
Education from 1934 to 1938, was discontinued 
parent educators have not had a national medium 
for exchange of information. Articles on parent 
education have appeared frequently but in so 
wide a scatter of sources that it has not been 
possible for any one person to keep track of 
them all. Parent education is now a part of 
the interests and activities of many types of 
organizations, schools, and agencies in the com- 
munity and of many departments in our in- 
stitutions of higher learning. The Parent Educa- 
tion Exchange Bulletin aims at bringing together 
meaningful information from all these sources, 
to facilitate and further a fruitful exchange be- 
tween the many persons active in the field. The 
Bulletin at present will bring factual informa- 
tion only and will not aim at evaluating the 
projects, books, pamphlets, guides, and reports 
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listed. Such listing was considered the most 
urgently needed step. Whether the Bulletin 
should be widened at a later date to include 
articles will best be determined by reader re- 
sponse and the judgment of the contributing 
editors. Complimentary copies of the next sev- 
eral issues can be obtained by writing to Mrs. 
Estella Ohrback, Managing Editor, Parent Edu- 
cation Exchange Bulletin, 132 E. 74th Street, 
New York 21, N.Y. 

Theodore I. Lenn, marriage counselor, an- 
nounces his new address, 16 Regency Drive, 
West Hartford 10, Connecticut. 

Donald P. Wilson has joined the staff of 
the American Institute on Family Relations as 
a counselor. He has been associated with this or- 
ganization at various times over the past twenty 


years; while director of research he collected 
more than 500 detailed case histories for Dr. 
Lewis M. Terman which made up the main 
portion of the material for Dr. Terman’s book, 
Psychological Factors in Marital Happiness. 

We regret to report the passing of Dr. Paul 
Barrabee, marriage counselor, Newton,. Massa- 
chusetts, in August, 1956. Before his death he 
was appointed one of the assistant editors of 
Marriage and Family Living. His paper, “Family 
as a Unit of Treatment,” will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of the Journal. 


SEND YOUR NEWS ITEMS TO THE “NEWS & 
NOTES” EDITOR AT LEAST TEN WEEKS BEFORE 
EXPECTED PUBLICATION, 





Dates: June 26-August 16 
Cost: $1289 


Pullman, Wash. 

. An intensive tour of Mexico 
Dates: July 29-August 25 
Cost: $495 


Florida 





NCFR STUDYTOURS, 1957 


1. Tour to England, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Denmark, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France 


Leaders: Prof. Paul H. Landis and Miss Judith Landis, State College of Washington, 


Leaders: Prof. and Mrs. M. F. Nimkoff, The Florida State University, Tallahassee, 


Four units of academic credit available 
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Abstracts 


WINSTON EHRMANN, LILLIAN COOPER, CHARLOTTE INCE, CALVIN KNOBELOCH, 
GEORGE MONAGHAN, WILBUR THOMAS, SARAH THORP, AND 
SIDNEY WEATHERFORD 


GENERAL 


Boole, Lucille G, “The Hospital and Unmarried 
Mothers,” Children, 3 (November-December, 
1956), pp. 208-212, 

This article deals with the help available to un- 
wed mothers at the University of California Medical 
Center in San Francisco, the procedure in placing the 
children for adoption, and treatment of the mothers’ 
emotional and adjustmental problems, Emphasis is 
placed on cooperation between the social worker as- 
signed to the particular case, the nurses, and the 
physician, The advantages of the unwed girl making 
contact with the hospital at an early stage in her 
pregnancy is pointed out, as well as the important 
part played by the social worker in helping the ex- 
pectant mother make plans concerning her and her 
child’s future, The mother is free to make her own 
decision in placing or not placing the child for adop- 
tion, and the advantages of supplying correct informa- 
tion on the birth certificate for the protection of her 
and her child is explained to the mother. 


Christoph, Father Van F, “The Changing Role of 
the Father,” The Coordinator, 5 (September, 
1956), pp. 24-28. 

In this presidential address delivered in April 
1956 before the Pacific Northwest Conference of 
Family Relations, the author describes the attitude 
of our society as “father rejection.” Mothers in- 
creasingly rule the home and fathers tend to be ig- 
nored by their children, Fathers often resent the role 
of disciplinarian still thrust on them. In the little 
time they manage to spend with their children they 
merely want to enjoy them, but frequently they would 
rather be with their peers than with their offspring. 
This extreme swing from the former role of patriarch 
is impermanent; and in amy society, man’s most im- 
portant role is that of father, The author believes that 
though activities of the home have been transformed 
in our society, it is still “intended by nature” that the 
father be a “teacher, a leader, a model, and a source 
of moral and spiritual ideals.” 


Duvall, Sylvanus M. “Christ, Kinsey and Mickey 
Spillane,” Pastoral Psychology, 7 (October, 1956), 
pp. 22-25. 

The author compares the influence of Kinsey and 

Mickey Spillane and contrasts it with that of Christ. 
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He sees Kinsey's work questioning our sex standards 
and Spillane’s questioning our humanitarian ideals. 
Both focus on the biological needs of man. By con- 
trast, Christ shows man to be basically~ spiritual, and 
thus unharmed by the sexual restraints of family life. 


Fromm, Erich. “Love and Its Disintegration,” Pas- 
toral Psychology, 7 (November, 1956), pp. 37-44. 
Fromm views even “normal” love in our society as 

pathological. The thesis presented is that everything in 
in our society tends to be regarded as having a market 
value, In recent years economic competition has been 
shifting from a struggle between individuals to a 
struggle between bureaucracies, so that the process of 
depersonalization has grown worse. Western man, 
turned automaton, can no longer love, or feel any- 
thing, from the “center” of his being. Love is an 
exchange of “personality packages.” Marriage is 
merely another instance of successful teamwork, Both 
have a negative purpose: escape from loneliness. Both 
have a negative, unreal measure: avoidance of con- 
flict. Arising out of fear of, or hatred for, the opposite 
sex, the widespread inability to love cannot be cured 
by instruction in sex techniques. Fromm would sug- 
gest that individuals must learn again to have ‘‘central 
experience” in their love of God and fellow men. 


Kirkendall, Lester and Curtis E. Avery. “Ethics and 
Interpersonal Relationships,” The Humanist, 16 
(November-December, 1956), pp. 261-267. 

The authors propose the use of a system of ethics 
or morality for dealing with youths and adults, 
whether iu person-to-person situations or in groups, 
called the “interpersonal relationship concept,” which 
may be expressed in this way: “Whenever thought 
and choice regarding behavior and conduct are pos- 
sible, those acts are morally good which create trust, 
and confidence, and a capacity among people to work 
together co-operatively. . . . Those acts are morally 
bad which build barriers atid separate people through 
creating suspicion, mistrust, and misunderstanding.” 
The consequence of behavior for interrelationships is 
more significant than the behavior itself, In a practical 
setting, for example, the problem is not whether “to 
spank, or act to spank’’; it is instead the question of 
what result different methods of family control have 
upon its members. Moral conduct is achieved by 
strengthening interpersonal relationships, not by pre- 
scribing invariable patterns of behavior. 
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Millichamp, Dorothy A, “Upstairs and Down,” The 
Bulletin of The Institute of Child Study, 18 
(September, 1956), pp. 1-7. 

This article considers the interchange of theoretic 
(Upstairs—) and practical (—and down) informa- 
tion which the author says has been the essence of 
child study and nursery education in America, It 
traces this interchange in the mutual historic search 
for the primary strengths of child personality—from 
the early concept of development through the con- 
ceptual refinements of learning, motivation, and emo- 
tion. The author then proposes a relationship of trust- 
ing dependence as a further refinement and as the 
primary strength of child development. How this new 
concept will probably affect certain traditional prac- 
tical problems (the new child, the withdrawn child, 
et cetera) is discussed. 


Pettiss, Susan T. “Case work with Families Separated 
by National Boundaries,” Social Casework, 37 
(November, 1956), pp. 433-437. 

A number of social problems exist as a result of 
families separated by national boundaries. The need 
for an agency to do casework with such families is 
apparent from examples presented. The International 
Social Service is indicated as the agency designed for 
this type of casework, Particular emphasis is placed 
on the functions and contributions of the International 
Social Service as well as intercountry casework tech- 
niques, 


Simcox, Beatrice R. and Irving Kaufman. ‘Treatment 
of Character Disorders in Parents of Delinquents,” 
Social Casework, 37 (October, 1956), pp. 388-395. 
Classifying most of the parents of delinquents as 

oral or anal characters, this article attempts to analyze 
these primary ego structures and recommend the 
proper procedure to insure a cure. They all suffer 
from a lack of mothering. The author stresses the 
proper interpretation and handling of these disordered 
personalities. 


Walsh, Karin. “What Is the Press Doing to Teen- 
Agers?” National Parent-Teacher, 51 (September, 
1956), pp. 4-6. 

This editorial lists the Chicago Sun-Times rules 
practiced when reporting crimes involving teen-agers, 
considers the constructive aspects of editorial and 
other departmental reporting in regard to teen-agers, 
and suggests the responsibility of the teen-ager in 
availing himself of the “daily university.” Mr. Walsh 
feels that the concern of newspaper critics should be 
what the press does for, rather than fo, teen-agers. In 
the last analysis, though, the newspaper's function is 
to inform. The parents and then the teachers, in that 
order, are responsible for actually doing something 
about teen-agers and delinquency. 
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RESEARCH 


Bloch, Donald A., Earle Silber, and Stewart E. Perry. 
“Some Factors in the Emotional Reaction of Chil- 
dren to Disaster,” The American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 113 (November, 1956), pp. 416-422. 
This was an attempt to test certain hypotheses con- 

cerning the emotional adjustment of children after a 

tornado, A total of ninety-one parents were chosen 

for a relatively unstructured interview, The analysis of 
data was through an impressionistic overview and 
content analysis coding. Among the affected children 

a typical increase in regressive behavior was noted. 

Post-disaster emotional disturbance was found sig- 

nificantly related to such factors as vicarious involve- 

ment through the experiences of family or friends, 
parental reaction to the tornado, and record of pre- 
vious parental psychopathology. 


Bowlby, John, Mary Ainsworth, Mary Boston, and 
Dina Rosenbluth. “The Effects of Mother-Child 
Separation: A Follow up Study,” British Journal of 
Medical Psychology, 29 (1956), pp. 211-247. 
This is a study to determine the effects of mother- 

child separation on delinquency and ability to make 
permanent, satisfying love relationships with other 
people. The sample chosen for this study comprised 
a group of children who, because they had had tuber- 
culosis, had been separated from their mothers in a 
sanatorium for a period of their early childhood. A 
comparison was made between the present school be- 
havior of the sanatorium children and that of a con- 
trol group of their classmates. The sample consisted of 
sixty children, forty-one boys and nineteen girls, with 
an age range from six years ten months to thirteen 
years seven months. The sanatorium children more 
than the others were inclined towards (a) withdrawal 
and apathy and (b) roughness and tempers, Although 
these and other findings confirm those of other in- 
vestigators, these writers believe that the dangers of 
personality deprivation resulting from separation oc- 
cur, but that they may have been on occasions over- 
emphasized. 


Cannon, Kenneth L. and Ruby Gingles, “Social Factors 
Related to Divorce Rates for Urban Counties in 
Nebraska,” Rural Sociology, 21 (March, 1956), 
pp. 34-40. 

The divorce rates for 1940-1950 in thirty-four 
urban counties in Nebraska were found to be cor- 
related to the seven social factors considered in this 
study—the percentage of religious affiliation, the per- 
centage of foreign population, age composition of the 
population, income level, urbanization, educational 
level, and population mobility. However, when the 
influence of the other factors was removed by statistical 
manipulation, it was found that eight-tenths of the 
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differences in divorce rates between the counties is 
explainable on the basis of variations between counties 
with respect to the three factors of foreign population, 
income level, and urbanization. The divorce rates were 
lower in the counties with the greater concentration 
of residents who were foreign born or whose parents 
were foreign born, and they were higher in the 
counties with larger cities and with higher median 
income levels. 


Fouls, Lydia Boyce and Walter D, Smith. ‘'Sex-Role 
Learning of Five-Year Olds,” Journal of Genetiz 
Psychology, 89 (September, 1956), pp. 105-117. 
Making use of the picture interview technique 

with thirty-eight middle class children, this study was 
designed to measure the self-concept of the five-year-old 
child in regard to sex roles and his perception of 
parental definition of his appropriate sex role. Unlike 
previous research dealing with sex role learning, this 
study was directed less towards the child’s overt be- 
havior and more towards his self-concept. The results 
indicate among other things that within the range of 
the phenomena examined in this study, these five- 
year-olds manifested a clear identification with the 
appropriate sex role, 


Gray, Susan W. and Rupert Klaus, “The Assessment 
of Parental Identification,” Genetic Psychological 
Monographs, 54 (August, 1956), pp. 87-114. 
Three different methods of statistical analysis and 

three different approaches to analyzing data were 
compared in assessing parental identification of men 
and women college students. The three methods of 
assessing identification were positively related in the 
case of women; certain relationships were significant 
for men, but not the majority. For both men and 
women greater similarities were found for the same 
sex-parent. However, women were significantly more 
like their sex-parent than were men. The authors 
evaluate and discuss the various statistical techniques 
and offer some cautions in interpreting and extending 
the data. 


Henry, Andrew F. “Family Role Structure and Self 
Blame,” Social Forces, 35 (October, 1956), pp. 
34-38. 


A thirty-four page questionnaire, including a scale 
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to measure tendencies to blame the self and one de- 
signed to measure tendencies to blame the other per- 
son, was administered to a sample of enlisted per- 
sonnel at a United States Air Force base. Testing 
conditions were poor, hence the data reported were 
gathered from only 765 males who had completed at 
least a four-year high school education. This paper 
reports findings supporting the hypothesis that male 
subjects who perceive their mother as playing the 
principal disciplinary role in the family will rank 
higher on attitudinal measures of self blame than 
male subjects who perceive their father as playing the 
principal disciplinary role. 


Prince, Alfred J. “Attitudes of College Students To- 
ward Inter-Faith Marriage,” The Coordinator, 5 
(September, 1956), pp. 11-23. 

This summary of a master’s thesis includes a brief 
statistical summary and a sampling of students’ re- 
marks on the subject of inter-faith marriage. Approxi- 
mately thirteen hundred students of the University of 
Idaho were queried in 1955. Nearly the whole sample 
(97 per cent) would be willing to date persons of 
another religious faith, about three-fourths would be 
willing to ‘go steady” with such a person, and ap- 
parently half would be willing to marry outside their 
faith, but not in most cases unconditionally. Men 
were more willing than women, and Catholics more 
willing than Protestants, to enter inter-faith marriage. 
Catholics, however, twice as often as Protestants, 
added the proviso that the mate agree to have the 
children brought up in the respondent's faith. Stu- 
dents who attended church less frequently were more 
often willing to enter inter-faith marriage. Another 
factor in student willingness seemed to be the belief 
that parents would approve of such a marriage. 


Watters, T. A. “Forms of the Family Romance,” The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 43 (April, 1956), pp. 204- 
213. 

Fantasy as a defense mechanism is discussed with 
special attention to the prepubertal period. A type of 
fantasy characteristic of this period, the family ro- 
mance, is discussed with attention to its etiology in 
earlier fantasies; the Oedipal romance fantasy is quite 
similar to the “adoption fantasy” reported in sociologi- 
cal and psychological literature. 
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Book Reviews 


EDWARD Z. DAGER, Department Editor 
Purdue University 


Family Life Sourcebook. Oliver E. Byrd, com- 
piler, Stanford, California: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1956 (Also Oxford University 
Press, London). ix + 371 pp. $7.50. 

This book has quality. Not only as priced, 
but also as edited, it enters the interdisciplinary 
family field as a top level summary of journal 
articles during the previous decade. The four 
hundred selections are “representative rather 
than all-inclusive” of the “142 different peri- 
odicals or reports’ from which they were taken. 

Under the auspices of the American Social 
Hygiene Association, the editor and the staff of 
this organization have “explored a substantially 
larger number of publications” in addition to 
the selected 142. 

The breadth of the composite field of source 
journals is indicated by these leading six: 22 
from American Journal of Sociology, 21 from 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
19 from the American Journal of Psychiatry, 
17 from the American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, 15 from Marriage and Family Living, 
and 13 from the Journal of Social Hygiene. 

This Sourcebook is meant primarily for edu- 
cators, students, and the general public who 
need non-technical materials on the factors that 
are important in family life in the United 
States. Research specialists will find these ab- 
stracts to be handy references for their day-to- 
day needs rather than for footnote citations. 

The entire life cycle is represented in the 
thirteen chapter headings, from courtship to 
the rearing of children, and problem areas from 
juvenile delinquency to broken homes. Each 
chapter opens with an abstract of all the sequent 
articles. This summary becomes the chapter out- 
lining in paragraph form, and the bibliography 
follows this same order by key number. The 
criticism of this book becomes a criticism of 
journal contributions to an understanding of the 
family during the past decade. This gives 
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promise of a rapid growth in our professional 
literature, both researchwise and otherwise. 

MERTON D. OYLER 
The Ohio State University 


Neurotic Interaction in Marriage. Victor W. 
Eisenstein, Editor. New York: Basic Books, 
Inc., 1956. xv + 352 pp. $5.50. 

In this book of readings, “neurotic inter- 
action in marriage” is viewed as interaction 
based upon discrepant and unconscious goals 
which dominate the joint lives of marital part- 
ners. These unconscious components operate to 
influencg the choice of mates and to determine 
the outcomes of the marriages that follow. 
This theme, with multiple variations, is repeti- 
tive, It is echoed and re-echoed in the pages 
of this symposium by Freudian psychoanalysts 
and by analytically oriented psychologists and 
social workers in sixteen different chapters and 
twenty-one different papers. 

The book opens with a five-page, summary- 
type introduction by its editor, This is followed 
by a chapter by the anthropologist M. F. Ashley 
Montagu designed to present a cultural per- 
spective. The book closes with a terminal paper 
by a member of the legal profession who pre- 
sents a case of the legal application of the psy- 
chiatric approach to problems of separation and 
divorce. Between the contributions of the 
anthropologist and the attorney, the analysts 
and their analytically oriented colleagues have 
quite a field day describing and illustrating 
their conceptions of the unconscious motiva- 
tions in marital problems. 

The major tenet of the approach represented 
in this volume is stated with clarity, When a 
marriage occurs, each partner enters the union 
with his own set of conscious needs together 
with his unconscious and often unattainable 
goals, Discrepancies among these conscious and 
unconscious elements are seen as the villains 
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of the family drama, At worst, they set up con- 
flicts that wreck the marriage. At best, they re- 
duce the amount of happiness that the part- 
ners expect to find in marriage. A fully satis- 
factory marriage, as viewed here, depends upon 
reciprocal fulfillment of the partners’ uncon- 
scious needs, or upon some means of bringing 
their hidden and irrational purposes into their 
conscious awareness. 

The case for this point of view is very well 
stated by Lawrence S, Kubie in a chapter titled 
“Psychoanalysis and Marriage.” He presents 
clear illustrations of what are regarded as the 
hidden sources of marital stresses and failures. 
He goes on to discuss the part psychoanalysis 
may play in the prevention and cure of such 
failures in marriage. Other topics dealt with 
by psychoanalytic members of the symposium 
include the effects of marital conflict on child 
development, the neurotic choice of a mate, 
the unconscious meaning of the marriage bond, 
reciprocal neurotic patterns of family life, 
sexual problems, psychotic partners, and the al- 
coholic spouse. 

Two chapters by psychologists indicate a 
small beginning of empirical research to test 
some phases of the theory of neurotic inter- 
action, Major emphasis, however, is on diag- 
nosis and treatment. The analysts emphasize 
individual diagnosis. The casework chapters 
deal with the newer concepts of “family diag- 
nosis.” Group approaches to treatment ate dis- 
cussed in terms of group education, group coun- 
seling, and group psychotherapy. Dr. Norman 
Reider writes interestingly about problems of 
prediction of marital adjustment. He discusses 
mixed marriages among different diagnostic 
categories and among different character types. 
He finds these categories virtually useless for 
predictive purposes and emphasizes the concept 
of multiple factors in the causation of marital 
adjustment. 

This book dealing with the Freudian psycho- 
analytic point of view toward marital conflict 
has much to commend it to the serious student 
of family life. The importance of the years of 
childhood in molding personality is stressed. 
The editor wisely recognizes that development 
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in the early years, as in the later ones, cannot 
be understood in isolation from the cultural 
milieu and the structure of society. It is re- 
freshing also to find the editor of this work 
humbly recognizing that the psychoanalytic ap- 
ptoach is only one among several valid theoreti- 
cal approaches and pointing to the need for an 
integrated approach involving various profes- 
sions and viewpoints, 

The major criticism of a book such as this 
is that its inferences are largely based on clini- 
cal judgment, on intuitive feelings, and on de- 
ductions from theory rather than on empirical 
research. It is held that in marriage the part- 
ners’ unconscious motivations prescribe the role 
each will enact and the role each will expect 
of the other. This provides a most convenient 
explanatory principle. Is a marriage breaking 
up? Look for the culprit in the partner's un- 
conscious attempts to use the marriage rela- 
tionship to reproduce or to repudiate a forgot- 
ten love, hate, fear, or resentment. Look long 
enough and some unconscious motive or motives 
will reveal themselves to explain the trouble. 

A major difficulty with this approach is not 
that the theory is invalid but that the con- 
clusions are generally ex post facto and con- 
jectural. They explain events after their occur- 
rence and are not subject to verification by re- 
search techniques. Conclusions are in the form 
of interpretations by the analyst. For instance, 
a wife's unhappiness is interpreted as a func- 
tion of her unfulfilled but unconscious need to 
find in her husband a substitute father. Are 
such unconscious elements inside the subject's 
skin before she learns the interpretation from 
another? Or is it possible that such interpreta- 
tions are really constructed by the analyst and 
internalized by the subject ? 

The psychoanalytic theory of marital stress 
and failure is of tremendous general interest 
and provides its adherents a most useful ap- 
proach to the explanation of marital and family 
problems. However, it is hoped that this mode 
of explanation will soon be subjected to the 
most rigid tests of empirical research. 

A. R. MANGUS 
The Ohio State University 
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Sex Facts and Attitudes. Marion O. Lerrigo 
and Helen Southard. New York: E, P. Dut- 
ton and Co, Inc., 1956. 88 pp. $2.00. 

Parents’ Privilege. ‘Mation O. Lerrigo and 
Helen Southard. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co, Inc., 1956. 64 pp. $2.00. 

A Story About You. Marion O. Lerrigo and 
Helen Southard. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co. Inc., 1956. 63 pp. $2.00. 

W hat’s Happening To Me? Marion O., Lerrigo 
and Helen Southard, New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co, Inc., 1°56. 64 pp. $2.00. 

Learning About Love. Marion O. Letrigo and 
Helen Southard. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Co, Inc., 1956. 64 pp. $2.00. 


These five books constitute the Dutton Series 
on Sex Education. All of the volumes were 
written in consultation with Milton J, E. Senn, 
M.D., and have been approved by the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education of 
the National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association. All of them are 
illustrated both with photographs and with 
diagrams. In each volume, a bibliography is 
appended indicating possibilities for further 
reading. 

Sex Facts and Attitudes is addressed to adults 
who have the important responsibility for sex 
education. Since the adults’ own attitude toward 
sex influences the child, the book takes the posi- 
tion that it is essential that their attitude be 
free of secrecy and reflect high standards and 
moral values. The first two chapters are con- 
cerned with the context of sex education and 
with the various assets adults have and need 
for their role as teacher. Next, there is a brief 
review of the reproductive system, conception, 
prenatal development, and the birth process. 
Then, the stages of sexual development are dis- 
tinguished, indicating that each stage has its 
unique problems of physical development, of 
relationship with others, and of sex curiosity. 
The book concludes with a discussion of how 
to utilize the experiences of everyday life as 
a vehicle for sex education and for keeping 
the channels of communication open. 

Parents’ Privilege is oriented around what 
parents should tell children from three to eight 
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about anatomy, conception, and birth. The title 
implies that sex education should not be con- 
sidered a task but a privilege. The book sug- 
gests ways in which parents can prepare them- 
selves for this privilege and discusses ways for 
handling the common questions and situations 
from this age group. 

The other three books are variations on the 
same theme but each is oriented toward a par- 
ticular age category and its unique stage of 
sexual development and understanding. A Story 
About You is conceived as a book than can be 
read by or to boys and girls from the age of 
nine to twelve. What's Happening To Me? is 
a discussion of the physical, mental, and emo- 
tional changes in the boy and girl from twelve 
to fifteen. Learning About Love is focused 
toward the older teen-ager, from sixteen to 
twenty. All three of these books, while being 
oriented around these particular age categories, 
carry through with concern with knowledge 
about reproduction and physical growth. Along 
with this factual information, the attitudinal 
aspects of each age grade are stressed and ex- 
plained. 

All of the books, regardless of whether they 
are directed toward the parent or the child, do 
an excellent job of combining the factual and 
attitudinal dimensions of sex education. The 
factual information is presented simply and 
with accurate vocabulary. The attitudes are pre- 
sented without maudlin sentimentality and 
without doubtful analogies. If one had to 
choose among the various books, the choice 
here would be in somewhat descending order. 
The first two directed toward parents seem 
most useful while Learning About Love, which 
covers material marriage education texts treat 
more comprehensively, would seem less useful. . 

All in all, the books are attractive, useful 
and well-written, They will provide the teacher 
and the counselor a useful source for referral to 
those who wish a guide in sex education. They 
will provide the parent with added resources for 
his important educational endeavor. They will 
provide the child and the teen-ager with infor- 
mation presented in a pleasant but accurate 
form, The usefulness of these books might be 
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enhanced however, if a paper bound edition 
were issued, perhaps by reducing some of the 
“frills” but at least reducing the price. 

RUSSELL R. DYNES 
The Ohio State University 


The Home and Social Status, Dennis Chapman. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd.; 
New York: Grove Press, 1955. xvii + 301 
pp. $6.00, 

This book is a study of the sociology of 
housing—that is, housing in terms both of 
quality and of the functions to be performed 
by the family in its home. It is written by 
the Senior Lecturer in Social Science at the 
University of Liverpool, who has long been 
active in the field of housing in England. 

The basic breakdown is by social status of 
the family. The relation of the home to services 
and functions of other institutions is also con- 
sidered. A scale of social status, derived from 
Chapin’s scale, and a scale for measuring 
quality of houses are included, with instruc- 
tions for their use and validation, 

For American readers, the book has sev- 
eral points of interest. First, it throws light on 
social classes in England and the related types 
of family life, as reflected in the physical aspects 
of housing and the functions carried on in the 
home. Second, the careful construction of the 
scales and methods of scoring contain useful 
suggestions for future research of a similar na- 
ture. Finally, woven into the book are many 
cogent comments derived from the long experi- 
ence of the author in the field of housing. 

RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 

Rockford College ' 


Recherches sur la Famille; Studies of the 
Family; Untersuchungen siber die Familie. 
Séminaire 1954 du Séminaire International 
de Recherche sur la Famille et de I'Institut 
UNESCO des Sciences Sociales, Cologne. 
Volume One. Editeur: Nels Anderson. 
Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1956. xi + 287 pp. 

This book contains a collection of papers 
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on family research which were originally pre- 
sented at the international seminar of soci- 
ologists held at the UNESCO Institute for So- 
cial Sciences in June 1954. The thirteen mem- 
bers of this seminar represented eight coun- 
tries, and all members were active in the study 
of family problems. The theme of this, the 
first such seminar, was “The Family in the 
Changing Social Order.” 

In the publication of the seminar reports, 
three languages have been used: English, 
French, and German, Each article has been 
printed in the author's language, together with 
abstracts translated into each of the other two 
languages for publication. This policy provides 
a handicap for the reader who is not multi- 
lingual, although the reader of English is not 
too greatly handicapped since, of the fourteen 
articles included in the book, eight are written 
in English. However, the remaining six Eng- 
lish abstracts leave something to be desired in 
the completeness of the summary and the co- 
herence of the translation. 

The American reader will find the familiar 
names of Ogburn and Burgess appended to sev- 
eral articles. In spite of the language difh- 
culty, there are several reasons why this is a 
worthwhile and stimulating book. The lead 
article by William F. Ogburn, “Why the 
Family is Changing,” sets the tone for the 
papers that follow. Although Professor Og- 
burn’s paper presents little that is new to 
American family sociologists, he has written 
a well-organized discussion of family trends in 
the Western world, such as the loss and change 
in family functions, declining authoritarian 
control, smaller families, and so on. This intro- 
ductory article is followed by research reports 
from such other countries as Germany, Eng- 
land, France, Sweden, Belgium and Iraq. These 
reports, with perhaps one exception, leave the 
reader with the provocative impression that the 
general trends in the entire Western world 
are following the same patterns as those de- 
scribed by Ogburn. This evidence leads to a 
desire to see the results of further cross-cultural 
research along these lines. A final chapter by 
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Burgess is an attempt to integrate much of the 
research presented in this volume and to focus 
attention on the many problems of cross-cul- 
tural research in the field of the family. In this, 
he has succeeded, but perhaps more importantly, 
he points up many hypotheses for further re- 
search. 

Another contribution to the family field is 
made by exposing the reader to the discussions 
of international views concerning appropriate 
methods for family research. Many different 
techniques have been used in the various re- 
search projects, and although not all of the 
methods used conform to the highest stand- 
ards, it is heartening to observe the interna- 
tional interest in the utilization of the most 
refined methodology available. 


Furthermore, the reader of this volume, by 
making such contact with the differing ap- 
proaches and research interests of leading 
family sociologists in other countries, has at- 
tained for himself a fresh perspective, which 
may enable him to make further contributions 
to the field. 

The advent of such a seminar has begun to 
fulfill a long-felt need for cross-cultural testing 
of methods, techniques, and theories, This re- 
viewer is eagerly anticipating the second volume 
of the series, dealing with the seminar topic, 
“The Family and the Development of the 
Child,” which is to be published early in 
1957. 

EDWARD Z. DAGER 
Purdue University 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


Rex A. Skidmore, Hulda Van Steeter Garrett, 
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Unique in organization, coverage of topics and in its functional approach to 
marriage consulting, this practical book gives an overall view of the field. Along 
with a general consideration of facts, trends and theory, many case histories have 
been included to illustrate typical problems. The book will be invaluable to 
people already professionally involved in some phase of marriage consulting as a 
source of information and as a handbook. 417 pages °¢ 
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FAMILY LIFE SOURCEBOOK 


In this first basic sourcebook on family life, the vast litera- 
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400 significant articles drawn from published reports of 
research, medical, and public health experience. Spon- 
sored by the American Social Hygiene Association. $7.50 
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“The book will have interest, authority, quality, and scope.” 


—a professor’s pre-publication comment 


MODERN COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE 


by E. E. LeMasters, Beloif College 


. . . provides both a general survey of courtship and marriage 
in American society and an intensive analysis of the personal 
adjustments and issues involved 


. . . employs sociological, psychological, and psychiatric ap- 
proaches to marriage in its relationship to the total nature of 


our society 


. incorporates the author’s experience as a family case 
worker, private marriage counselor, and teacher 


. . . is presented in an informal, fresh style which will interest 
and stimulate college students 


Ready Spring 1957 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N.Y. 








A practical text stressing 
the psychological adjustment 
of the individual... 


Marriage 
Adjustment 


Jacob L. Hirning, Roosevelt University 
Alma L. Hirning, Kendall College 


e Guiding principles to help the stu- 
dent prevent or solve marital prob- 
lems of his own are set forth. 

e Principles are illustrated by case his- 
tories culled from the authors’ wide 
experience in counseling. 
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Family Development 


unique—first formulation of a new 
framework for study of the 
family group—the develop- 
mental concept. 


functional—focuses on family mem- 
bers in intimate daily contact, 
throughout the family life 
cycle. Cites ‘real’ family situa- 
tions. 


sound—based on years of research 


and clinical documentation. 
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2. UNDERSTANDING YOUR PARENTS (teen-agers’ pocket guide) 


G. OSBORNE. in with abou independence, 
Eemdckipe: Sennd, Jnferme dlssesslons teens 9 chow discipline, pendenes, money, 


3. SEX ATTITUDES IN THE HOME 
RALPH G. ECKERT. How to develop constructive sttitudes toward sex throughout infancy, childhood, 


4. BEFORE YOU MARRY 
eee oleae eal 17 qrretione eonst frequently eshed by thom shout w mony, enogeeed 


FACTS OF LIFE AND LOVE FOR TEEN-AGERS (revised edition) 


pb hy MILLIS DUVALL. New, enlarged, 1956 edition of this pioneering classic. Used in schools, 
png ve centers, agencies from coast to coast. Now covers early-teen dating, ecovisnmen engugemsins 


WHEN YOU MARRY 
EVELYN MILLIB DUVALL ond REUBEN HILL. This leading text and discussion guide covers the genet 


THINKING TOGETHER ABOUT MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
WILLIAM end MILDRED MORGAN. Complete discussion handbook, using both popular and professional 


HOW TO KEEP ROMANCE IN YOUR MARRIAGE 
Se eee ee ee ae 
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PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A monthly devoted to the practical synthesis of the principles and dynamics 


of counseling. psychology, dynamic psychiatry, and psychiatric social work 
with spiritual and religious values 


Here are a few of our important articles .. . 


RELIGIOUS APPLICATION OF PSYCHIATRY Karl A. Menninger, M.D. 
RELIGION, PSYCHOTHERAPY, SELFH Rollo May, Ph.D. 


THEOLOGY OF SEX RELATIONS Reuel Howe, D. D. 
AND STRAINS OF eo Erich Lindemann, M 


THE STRESS D. 
A BASIC ORIENTATION TO COUNSELING Carl R. Rogers, Ph.D. 
DYNAMICS OF PERSONALITY DEVELOPM Franz Alexander, M.D. 


ENT 
THE UNLOVING PERSONALITY AND THE RELIGION OF LOVE ....Bonaro W. Overstreet 
THE ROOTS OF RELIGION Gordon W, Allport, Ph.D. 
WHAT IS HAPPENING TO THE AMERICAN FAMILY? Margaret Mead, Ph.D. 
ONE WAY TO PERSONALITY Lawrence K, Frank 
GROUP THERAPY IN SEXUAL MALADJUSTMENT Abraham Stone, M.D. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Great Neck, N.Y. 
5 cndiie $5.00 for a one-year subscript 
$11.00 for a three-year alae (Canadian and foreign subscriptions 50 cents 
per year additional) 
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Companion volumes ... 
for all marriage counselors 


An ANNOUNCEMENT 


@® PROBLEMS OF 
FAMILY LIFE 


And How to Meet Them 
Edited by MAXWELL S. STEWART 
Foreword by Ernest Osborne 


Just published, a new contribution to 
happy and constructive married life, where- 
in Mr, Stewart has again drawn on valu- 
able material developed by the Public 
Affairs Committee. Acknowledging that ten- 
sions are inevitable in family life, this book 
suggests how couples can adjust differences 
and offers sound guidance for times of spe- 
cial difficulty, Wise chapters deal with such 
problems as “mixed” marriages, handi- 
capped or retarded children, working wives 
and mothers, relationships of young couples 
to older parents and older couples to their 
married children. $3,50 





Anp A REMINDER 





® THE GROWING 
FAMILY 


Edited by MAXWELL S. STEWART 
Foreword by Sidonie M. Gruenberg 


Chapters in this book (“urgently rec- 
ommended” by Library Journal) have al- 
ready helped thousands of parents—and 
thereby their children—to discover ways to 
happier family living. Gathered under the 
auspices of the Public Affairs Committee, 
this material begins with the arrival of a 


new baby in the home, and deals progres- ° 


sively with enjoying and guiding the child 
up through his teens, Includes counsel on 
sex education, discipline, training for de- 
mocracy in the home, what to do about 
emotional disturbances, many other prob- 
lems common to every growing family. 
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Coming in March! 


YOUTH AND MARRIAGE: 


A Student Manual, 2nd Edition 


by JUDSON T. LANDIS and 
MARY G. LANDIS 


This new manual is suitable for use in all 
functional courses in the preparation for 
marriage and family living. 


Its emphasis is on self-analysis through use 
of most-up-to-date and most tested tools in 
marriage research. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF 
SECOND EDITION; 


1. Exercises of the first edition which called for the 
student to write down the material from the text 
have been eliminated, and in their place exercises 
have been substituted which enable the student to 
apply material to himself which he has learned 
through reading and discussion. 


2. The reflections have been improved and cases 
added which will help the student in writing his 
own reflections. These cases may also be used for 
class discussion. 

. The film evaluation forms have all been completely 
re-written in the form of film discussion guides. 
These detailed discussion guides will be very help- 
ful for the student and the teacher. 

4. The case material is excellent, It is taken from 
papers written by students, The married student 
case material shows keen insight into problems of 
adjustment in sex, in-laws, money, roles, student 
marriages, etc. 

. Magazine and newspaper clippings are reproduced 
to illustrate questions that arise in connection with 
artificial insemination, und the legitimacy of the 
child, legality of the anti-nuptial agreement, con- 


flicts over roles, legality of Jewish parents adopting 
a Gentile child, & others. 


Approx. 320 pages 7%" x 10%" 
To be published March 1957 
approval copies available from— 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 





